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Miſs CLarssA HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Sunday night, May 7. 
*XXX 3X HEN you reflect upon my un- 
bp d happy ſituation, which is attended 
„ with ſo many indelicate and even 
XX» W **X ſhocking cy e. ſome of 
8 - Which my pride will not let me 

bbb think of nich patience; all aggra- 

KA A vated by the contents of my cou- 
ſin's affecting letter; you will not wonder, that the 
vapouriſhneſs which has laid hold of my heart, thould 
riſe to my pen. And yet it would be more kind, 
more friendly in me, to conceal from you, who take 
ſuch a generous intereſt in my concerns, that worſt 
part of my griefs, which communication and com- 
plaint cannot relieve. | | 

Vor. IV. B But 


tt 


2 Die Hrstorr, of 

But to whom can I unboſom myſelf but to yau ?— 
When the man who ought to be my protector, as he 
has brought upon me all my diſtreſſes, adds to my 
apprehenſions; when TI have not even a ſervant on 
whoſe fidelity I can rely, or to whom I can break my 
griefs as they ariſe ; and when his bountiful temper 
and gay heart, attach every one to him; and I am 
but a cypher to give him ſignificance, and myſelf 
pain? — Theſe griefs, therefore, do what I can, will 


ſometimes burſt into tears; and theſe mingling with 


my ink, will blot my paper.—And I know you will 
not grudge me the temporary relief. 

But J thall go on in the ſtrain I left off with in my 
laſt ; when Iintended rather to apologize for my me- 
lancholy. But let what 1 have above written, once 
for all, be my apology. My misfgrtunes have given 
you a call to diſcharge the nobleſt offices of the friend- 
ſhip we have vowed to each other, in advice and con- 
ation, and it would be an injury to it, and to you, 
to ſuppoſe it needed even that ol 


She then tells Miſs Hewe, that now her cloaths are 

come, Mr. Lovelace is continually teazing her to go 
abroad with him in a coach, attended by whom ſbe 
pleaſes of her own ſeæ; either for the air, or to the 

public diverſions. 

She gives the particulars of a. converſation that has 


paſſed between them on that ſubjett, and his ſeveral 


propoſals. But takes notice, that he ſays not the 

leaſt word of the ſolemnity which he ſo much preſſed 

upon her before they came ta town ; and which, as 

/be obſerves, was nece{ſary to give: propricty to his 
propoſals. 

| Now, my dear, /ays /be, I cannot bear the life I 

live. I would be glad at my heart to be out or his 

reach, If I were, he ſhould ſoon ſee the d.teren-e. 

If I muſt be humbled, it had better b. by thoſe to 

whom I owe duty, than by him. My aunt RT 
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Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 3 


her letter (40, that SHE dare not propoſe any thing 


in my favour, You tell me, that, upon inquiry, you 
find (5) that, had I not been unhappily ſeduced away, 
a change of meaſures was actually reſolved upon; 
and that my mamma, particularly, was determined 
to exert herſelf, for the reſtoration of the family peace; 
and, in order to ſucceed the better, had thoughts of 
trying to engage my uncle Harlowe in her party. 
Let me build on theſe foundations. I can but try, 
my dear,—It is my duty to try all probable methods 
to reſtore the poor outcaſt to favour. And who 
knows but that once indulgent uncle, who has very 
great weight in the family, may be induced to inter- 
poſe in my behalf ?—I will give up all right and title 
to my grandfather's bequeſts, with all my heart and 
ſoul, to whom they ſhall think fit, in order to make 


my propoſal palatable to my brother. And that my 


furrender may be effectual, I will engage never to 


Wrarry... a | 
; What think you, my dear, of this expedient ? 
Surely they cannot reſolve to renounce me for ever. 
If they look with impartial eyes upon what has hap- 
pened, hey will have ſomething to blame themſelves 
for, as well as me. | 

\ I preſume, that you will be of ovinion, that this 
expedient is worth trying. Put here is my difficulty; 
If I ſhould write, my hard-hearted brother has ſo 
ſtrongly confederated every-body againſt me, that my 
letter would be handed about from one to another, 
till he had hardened every one to refuſe my requeſt ; 
whereas, could my uncle be engaged to eſpouſe my 
cauſe, as from himſelf, I ſhould have ſome hope; as 
I preſume to think he would ſoon have my mother, 
and my aunt, of his party, | 


(a) See Vol. III. 5. 251. 
(% See Vol. III. p. 272, 273. 


B 2 What 


Mr. Hickman, whoſe good character has gained him 
_ every-body's feſpect, ſhould put himſelf in my uncle 
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What therefore I am thinking of, is this Suppoſe 


Bariowe's way ? And as if, from your knowledge of 
the ſtate of things between Mr. [avelats and me, 
aſſure h. m not only of the above particulars, but that 
I m under no obligations, that ſhall hinder me from 
taking h.s directions ? | | 

I tubmit the whole to your diſcretion, whether to 


- purſue it at all, or in what manner. But if it be pur- 


fucd, and it my uncle refuſes to intereſt himſelf in my 
fevour, upon Mr. Hickman's application, as from 
you (for io, for obvious reaſons, it muſt be put), I 
can then have no hope; and my next ſtep, in the 
mind J am in, ſhall be, to throw myſelf into the pro- 
tection of the Jadies of his family. 

It were an impiety to adopt the following lines, 
beczuie it would be throwing upon the decrees of 
Providence a fault too much my own. But nen 
do I revc)ve them, for the ſake of the general ſimi- 
litude which they bear to my unhappy, yet unde- 
ſigned error, 82 


To you, great gods! I make my laft appeal: 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal, 
wand ring in the maze of life I run, 

And backward tread the ſieps I ſought to ſhun, 
Impute my errors to your own decree 

My FEET are guilty; but my HEART 1s free. 


Miſs Harlowe dates again on Monday, to let Miſs 
Howe know, that Mr. Lovelace, on obſerving her 
uneaſineſs, had introduced to her Mr. Mennell, Mrs, 
Fretchville's kinſman, who managed all her affairs [a 
young officer of ſenſe and politeneſs, ſhe calls him ; 
and who gave her an account of the houſe and fur- 


niture, to the ſame effect that Mr. Lovelace had done 


betore ; as alſo of the melancholy way Mrs, Fretch- 
vale is in. 


She 


44 
A 


„ 


very afternoon to ſhew her all of it, except the apart- 


- Mifs Clariſſa Hartowe. 3 
She tells Miſs Howe, how extremely urgent Mr, 


Lovelace was with the gentleman, to get his ſpouſe 
(as he now always calls her before company) a ſight 


of the houſe: And that Mr. Mennell undertook that 
ment Mrs. Fretchville ſhould be in, when ſhe went. 


But that ſhe choſe not to take another ſtep till ſhe 
knew how ſhe approved of her ſcheme to have her 
uncle ſounded; and what ſucceſs, if try'd, it would 


be attended with. 


Mr. Lovelace, in his humorous way, gives his 


friend an account of the Lady's peeviſhneſs and de- 


jection, on receiving a letter with her cloaths. He 
regrets that he has loſt her confidence; which he at- 
tributes to bringing her into the company of his four 
companions, Yet he thinks he muſt excuſe them, 


and cenfure her for over-nicenefs ; for that he never 


ſaw men behave be ter; at leaſt not them. 

« Mentioning his introducing Mr. Menne'l to her, 
© Now, Jack, ſays he, was it not very kind of Mr. 
© Mennell, Captain Mennell, I ſometimes called him 
(for among the military men there is no ſuch offi- 
© cer, thou knoweſt, as a Licutenant or an En/ign) : 
© was it nor very kind in him, to come along with me 
© ſo readily as he did, to ſatisfy my beloved about the 
© yvapourith lady and the houle? bi EA 

© But who is Captain Mennell, methinks thou 
© akeſt? i never heard of ſuch a man as Captain 


« Mennell. 
© Very likely. But knoweſt thou not young New- 
© comb, honetlt Doleman's nephew? RAE. 
O ho! ls it he? ' 


8 4 


* It is. And { have chang'd his name by virtue of 
my own fing'e amhority. Knoweit thou not, that 
* 1 am a gieat name father? Piefzrments 1 beſtow, 
* both military and civil. I give eftates, and take 
© them away at my POE Quality tool 3 


3 


| 
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And by a till more valuable prerogative, I d:gra1z 
* by virtue of my own imperial will, without any 
other act of forfeiture than my own convenience, 
What a poor thing is a monarch to me! 


© But Mennell, now he has ſeen this angel of a 
© woman, has qualms ; that's the devil !—I ſhall have 7 
© enough to do to keep him right. But it is the leſs 7 
© wonder, that he ſhould ſtagger, when a few hours 
© converſation with the ſame lady could make four 


much more harden'd varlets find hearts, —Qnly, 


© that I am confident, that I fall at laſt reward her 


© virtue, if her virtue overcome me, or I ſhould find 
© it impoſſible to perſevere. For at times, I have 
* confounded qualms myſelf. But ſay not a word 
© of them to the Confraternity: Nor laugh at me for 
© them thyſelf.” 


In another letter, dated Monday night, he tells his 
friend, That the lady keeps him at ſuch diſtance, 
that he is ſure ſomething is going on between her and 
Miis Howe, notwithſtanding the prohibition from 
Mrs. Howe to both; and as he has thought it ſome 
degree af merit in himſelf to puniſh others for their 
tranſgreſſions, he thinks both theſe girls puniſhable 
for the breach of parental injunctions. And as to 
their letter-carrier, he has been inquiring into his way 
of living; and finding him to be a common poacher, 
a deer-ſtealer, and warren-robber, who, under pre- 
tence of higgling, deals with a ſet of cuſtomers, who 
con{tintly take all he brings, whether fiſh, fowl, or 
ven:\un, he holds himſeif juſtify'd (ſince Wilfon's 
conveyance muſt at preſent be bored) to have him 
ſtript and rubbed, and what money he has about 
him given to the poor; ſince, if he take not money 
as well as letters, he ſhall be ſuſpected, 

© To ferve one's (elf, ſays he, and puniſh a villain 


Lat the ſame time, is ſerving public and private. The 


© law was not made for ſuch a Man as me, And 1 


C miſt 
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Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe. . 7 


© muft come at correfpondencies ſo diſobedientiy car- 


* ried on. 

© But, on ſecond thoughts, if I could find out, 
© that the dear creature carried any of her letters in 
© her pockets, I can get her to a play, or to a concert, 
© and ſhe may have the misfortune to loſe her pockets. 

© But how ſhall I find this out; ſince her Dorcas 
© knows no more of her dreſſing or undreſſing than 
her Lovelace? For ſhe is dreſſed for the day, be- 
fore ſhe appears even to her ſervant. —V ilely ſuſpi- 
© cious I Upon my foul, Jack, a ſuſpicious temper 
© is a punifhable temper. If a lady ſuſpects a rogue 
© in an honeſt man, is it not enough to make the ho- 
© neſt man who knows it, a rogue? 

But as to her pockets, I think my mind hankers 
© after them, as the leſs miſchievous attempt. But 
they cannot hold all the letters that I ſhould with to 
© ſee, And yet a woman's pockets are half as deep 
© as ſhe is high. Ty'd round them as bailaſt-bags, I 


© preſume, leſt the wind, as they move wich full fail, 


* from whale-ribb'd canvas, ſhould blow away the 
guypſies. | 

He then, in apprehenſion, that ſomething is medi- 
tating between the two ladies, or that ſomething may 
be ſet on foot to get / iſs Harlowe out of bis hands, 
relates ſeveral of his contrivances, and boaſts of his 
inſtructions given in writing to Dorcas and to his 


ſervant Will. Summers; and ſays, that he has pro- 


vided againſt every poſſible accident, even to brin 
her back, if ſhe ſhould eſcape, or in cafe the ſhou] 
go abroad, and then refuſe to return; and hopes ſo to 
manage, as that, ſhould he make an attempt, he- 
ther he ſucceed in it, or not, he may have a pretence 
to detain her, 

He orders Dorcas to cultivate, by all means, her 
lady's favour ; to lament her incapacity as to write- 
ing and reading; to ſhew her lady letters from pre- 


tended country relations, and beg her advice how to 


anſwer 


— — — 
— — — — 
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anſwer them, and to get them anſwer'd ; to be always 


a.ming at ſcrawling with a pen, leſt inky fingers ſhould 
give ſuſpicions. And fays, that he has given her 
an 1vory-leaved pocket-book, with a filver pencil, that 


ſhe may make memoranda on occaſion. 


The lady has already, he ſays, at Mrs. Sinchir's 
me on, removed her cloaths out of the trunks they 
came in, into an ample mahogany repoſitory, where 


| —_ will lie at full length, and which has drawers in 


it for linen. —* A repoſitory, ſays he, that uſed to 


hold the richeſt ſuits which ſome of the nymphs put 
on, when they are to be dreſſed out, to captivate or 


© to ape quality. For many a counteſs, thou knoweſt, 
© has our mother equipp'd; nay, two or three du- 


' © cheſfes, who live upon guality- terms with their lords. 


© But this to ſuch as will come up to her price, and 


can make an appearance like quality themſelves on 
the occaſion: For the reputation of perſons of birth 
© muit not lie at the mercy of every under-degreed 
© finner.” 


A waſter-key which will open every lock in this 
4 * cheſt, is put ino Dorczs's h.nds; and ſhe is to take 
care, When ſhe ſcarches for papers, before ſhe re- 


moves any thing, to obſerve how it lies, that ſhe 


© may replace all to a hair. Sally and Polly can occa- 


©* fionally help to tran'cr;ibe. Slow and ſure with 


© ſuch a lady muſt be ail my movements.” 
© It is impoſſib e that oe o young and fo inex- 
© perienced can have al her caution from he: ſeit; the 
behaviour of the women fo unexceptionable ; no 
revellings, no company ever admitted into this in- 
© rer-houſe ; all genteel, quet, and eaſ/, in it; the 
* nymphs well- bred, and well read; her tirſt dilguſts 
© to the old one got over. - It muſt be is Howe 
* therefore, who once was in danger of being take u in 
« by one of our claſs, by honeſt Sir Georg Coimar, 
as thou 5 n ook makes * prog cls dif- 
* ficult.“ = 
. Thou 


Miß, Clariſſa Harlowe, 9 
Thou ſeeſt, Belford, by the above precautionaries, 


that I forget nothing. As the ſong ſays, it is not to 
be imagin'd, 


On what ſlight firings 
Depend thoſe things, 
On which men build their glory! 
© Sofar, ſo good. I ſhall never let my goddeſt rſt 
till I have firſt diſcover'd where ſhe puts her letters, 
© and next till I have got her to a play, to a concert, 
or to take an airing with me of a day, or ſo.” 


I GaAvE thee juſt now ſome of my contrivances. 
© Dorcas, who is ever attentive to all her lady's mo- 
© tions, has given me ſome inſtances of her mi/tre/s's 
© precautions, She wafers her letters, it ſeems, in 
* two places; pricks the wafers; and then ſeals upon 
them. No doubt but thoſe brought hither are 
taken the ſame care cf. And ſhe always examines 
© the ſeals of the latter before ſhe opens them. I muſt, 
© I muſt, come at them. This difficulty augments 
my curioſity, Strange, ſo much as ſhe writes, and 
© at all hours, that not one ſleepy or forgetful moment 
© has offer'd in our favour !? 

© A fair contention, thou ſeeſt. Do not thou 
© therefore reproach me for endeavouring to take ad- 
© vantage of her tender years, Credulity ſhe has none, 
Am not] a young fell;w, myſelf? As to her fortune, 
© that's out of the queſtion; fortune never had any 
© other attractions for me, than to ſtimulate me on; 
© and this, as I have elſewhere ſaid, for motives not 
* ignoble. As to beauty; pr'ythee, Jack, do thou, 
* to ſpare my modeſty, make a compariſon between 
* my Clariſſa for a woman, and thy Lovelace for a 
* man! — The only point that can admit of debate, as 
© I conceive, is, who has moſt toit, moſt circumſpec- 
rien: And that is what remains to be try'd.“ 

A fad life, however, for the poor ladygo live, as 
well as for me; that is to ſay, if ſhe be not naturally 

Jealous, 
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jealous. If ſhe be, her uneaſineſs is conſtitutional, 
und ſhe cannot help it; nor will it, in that caſe, 
© her. For a ſuſpicious temper will mate occaſions for 
© doubt, if none were to offer to her hand; and ſo 
* my fair one is obliged to me for ſaving her the trou- 
© ble of ſtudying for theſe occaſions. — But after all, 
© the plain way in every affair of the human life is the 
© beſt, I believe. But it is not given me to choole 
it. Nor am I ſingular in the purſuit of the more 
© intricate paths; ſince there are thouſands and ten 
© thouſands, beſides me, who had rather fiſh in trou- 
© bled waters than in ſmooth,” | 


LET T-£-R II. 
Mr. LovELace, To JohN BELTORD, E; 


Tueſday, May 9. 

AM a very unhappy fellow. This lady is ſaid to 

be one of the ſweeteſt-temper'd creatures in the 
world: And fo I thought her. But to me, ſhe is 
one of the moſt perverſe, I never was ſuppoſed to 
be an ill-natur'd puppy neither. How can it be? I 
imagin'd for a long while, that we were born to make 
each other happy: But, quite the contrary ; we really 
ſeem to be ſent to plague one another, 


I will write a Comedy, I think. I have a title 


ready, and that's half the work. The Quarrelſome Lo- 
vers, T will do. There's ſomething new and ſtrik- 
ing in it. Yet, more or leſs, all lovers quarrel. Old 
Terence has taken notice of that; and obſerves, upon 
it, That lovers falling-out occaſions lovers falling- in; 
and a better underſtanding of courſe. *'Tis natural 
that it ſhould be ſo. But with us, we fall out ſo often, 
without falling- in once; and a ſecond quarrel ſo ge- 
nerally happens before a firſt is made up; that it is 
hard to gueſs what event our loves will be attended 
with, But Shakeſpeare ſays; 


A Come what come may, 
. Patience and time run thre the rougheft day. 


And 
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And that ſhall be my comfort. No man living bears 
croſſes better than myſelf: But then they muſt be of 
my cn making: And even this is a great merit, and 


a great excellence, think what thou wilt: Since moſt 


| ; ay 
ve rigs A : 


Who We* rs 


nes eg 3 et 


of the troubles, which fall to the lot of mortals, are 
brought upon themſelves, either by their 799 /arge 
deſires, or 700 little deſerts. But I ſhall make myſelf 
a common man by-and-by : Which is what no one 
yet ever thought me. I will now lead to the occa- | 
ſion of this preamble. 

had been out. On my return, meeting Dorcas 
on the ſtairs—Your lady in her chamber, Dorcas ? 
In the dining-room, Sir : And if ever you hope for 
an opportunity to come at a letter, it muſt be now. . 
For at her feet I ſaw one lie, which, by its open'd 
folds, ſhe has been reading, with a little parcel of 
others ſhe is now buſied with. All pulled out of her 
pocket, as I believe: So, Sir, you'll know where to 
find them another time, 

I was ready to leap for joy, and inſtantly reſolved to 
bring forward an expedient which I had held in petto; 
and entering into the dining-room, with an air of 
tranſport, I boldly claſped my arms about her, as ſhe 
fat (ſhe huddling up her papers in her handkerchief 
all the time, the dropt paper unſeen) : O my deareſt 
life, a lucky expedient have Mr. Mennell and I hit 
upon, juſt now. In order to haſten Mrs. Fretch- 
ville to quit the houſe, I have agreed, if you approve 
of it, to entertain her cook, her houſemaid, and two 


men- ſervants (about whom ſhe was very ſolicitous), 


till you are provided to your mind. And that no 
accommodations may be wanted, I have conſented 
to take the houſhold linen at an appraiſement. 

I am to pay down 5col. and the remainder as ſoon 
as the bil's can be look'd up, and the amount of them 
adjuſted. Thus will you have a charming houſe in- 
tirely ready to receive you, and any of my friends. 

| They 


— — — — 
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They will ſoon be with you: They will not per- 


* 
2 
1 . 
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mit you long to ſuſpend my happy day. And that 


nothing may be wanting to gratify your utmoſt punc- 


4-4Y 


tilio, I will till then conſent to ſtay here at Mrs. Sin- 


clair's, while you reſide at your new houſe; and leave 


the reſt to your own generoſity. 
O my beloved creature, will not this be agreeable 
to you ? I am ſure it will—It muſt—And claſping 


her cloſer to me, I gave her a more fervent kiſs than 


ever I had dared to give her before: But ſtill Jet not 


my ardor overcome my diſcretion ; for I took care 
to ſet my foot upon the letter, and ſcraped it farther 
from her, as it were behind her chair. 

She was in a paſſion at the liberty I took. Bow- 
ing low, I begg'd her pardon; and, ſtooping till 
lower, in the ſame motion, took it up, and whipt 
it in my boſom. 

Pox on me, for a puppy, a fool, a blockhead, a 
clumſy varlet, and a mere Jack Belford I thought 
myſelf a much cleverer fellow than I am Wh 


could I not have been followed in by orcas ; who 


might have taken it up, while I addreſſed her lady? 

For here the letter being unfolded, I could not 
put it into my boſom, without alarming her ears, as 
my ſudden motion did her eyes. Up ſhe flew in a 
moment: Traitor! Judas! her eyes flaſhing light- 
ning, and a perturbation in her eager countenance, 
ſo charming! — What have you taken up? - And 
then, what for both my ears I durſt not to have done 
to her, ſhe made no ſcruple to ſeize the ſtolen letter, 
tho' in my boſom. 

Beg-pardon apologies were all that now remained 
for me, on ſo palpable a detection. I claſped her 
hand, which had hold of the raviſh'd paper, between 
mine: O my beloved creature | can you think I have 
not ſeme curioſity? Is it poſſible you can be thus for 
ever employed; and I, loving narrative W 
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above every other ſpecies of writing, and admiring 
> your talent that way, ſhould not (thus upon the 


dawn of my happineſs, as I preſume to hope) burn 
with a deſire to be admitted into ſo ſweet a corre- 
ſpondence. 

Let go my hand!—ſtamping with her pretty foot: 
How dare you, Sir!—At this rate, I ſee—Too plainly 
I ſee—And more ſhe could not lay: but, gaſping, was 
ready to faint, with paſſion and affright ; the devil a 
bit of her accuſtomed gentleneſs to bg ſeen is her 
charming face, or to be heard in her muſical voice. 

Having gone thus far, loth, very loth was I to loſe 
my prize Once more I got hold of the rumpled-up 
letter !\—[mpudent man! were her words: Stamping 
again: For God's ſake, then it was II let go my 
prize, leſt ſhe ſhould faint away: But had the plea- 
ſure firſt to find my hand within both hers, ſhe trying 
to open my reluctant fingers. How near was my 
heart, at that moment, to my hand, throbbing to my 
fingers ends, to be thus familiarly, altho? angrily, 
treated by the charmer of my ſoul! | 

When ſhe had got it in her poſſeſſion, ſhe flew to 
the door: I threw myſelf in her way, ſhut it, and, 
in the humbleſt manner, beſought her to forgive me: 
And yet do you think the Harlowe- hearted charmer 
would; notwithſtanding the agreeable annunciation 
came in with No, truly! but pu hing me rudely 
from the door, as if | had been nothing (yet do I 
love ton, fo innocently to try, her ſtrength too !); 
ſhe gaining that force through paſſion, which I had 
loſt through fear; and out ſhe ſhot ro her own apart- 
ment { hank my ſtars ſhe could fly no further !] 
and as ſoon as ſhe enter*d it, in a paſſion ſtill, ſhe 
double-locked and double-bolted herſelf in.—— This 
my comfort, on reflection, that, upon a greater of- 
fence, it cannot be worſe ! 

I retreated to my own apartment, with my heart 
full, And my main Will. not being near me, gave 

VOI. IV. C my- 
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myſelf a plaguy knock on the forehead, with my ""R 


double fiſt. 
And now is my charmer ſhut up from me: Re- 


fuſing to ſee me; refuſing her meals: Reſolves not 


to ſee me, that's more ; 
help it. | 
In the mind ſhe is in hope ſhe has ſaid. The dear 
creatures, whenever they quarrel with their humble 
ſervants, ſhould always remember this ſaving clauſe 
that they may not be forſworn. : 
But thinkeſt thou that I will not make it the ſub- 


Never again, if ſhe can 


je& of one of my firſt plots, to inform myſelf of the 


reaſon why all this commotion was neceſſary on fo 
ſlight an occafion, as this would have been, were not 
the letters that paſs between theſe ladies of a treaſon- 


able nature ? 
X N 
Wedneſday Morning. 


No admiſſion to breakfaſt, any more than to ſup- 

er. I with this lady is not a ſimpleton, after all.— 

have ſent up in Capt. Mennell's name. A meſſage 
from Capt. Menne!, Madam. 

It won't do She is of a baby age: She cannot 
be—a Solomon, I was going to ſay, in every thing. 
Solomon, Jack, was the wiſeſt man: But didſt 
ever hear who was the wiſeſt woman ? I want 
a compariſon for this lady: Cunning women and 
witches, we read of without number. But I fancy 
wiſdom never entered into the character of a woman. 


It is not a requiſite of the Sex. Women, indeed, 


make better ſovereigus than men: But why is that? 
—-Becaute the women ſovereigns are governed by 
men; the men ſovereigns by women: Charming 
by my foul! For hence we guels at the rudder by 
wh ch both are governed. Yet, ſorry puppy as thou 
art, thou makeit light of me tor my attachment to 
th Se; and even of my ardors to the molt excellent 
one of It |— 

But 
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But to put wiſdom out of the queſtion, and to 
take cunning in: That is to ſay, To conſider woman 
as a woman, what ſhall we do, if this lady has ſome- 


thing extraordinary in her head? — Repeated charges 
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has ſhe given for Wilſon, by a particular meſſenger, 
to ſend any letter directed for her, the moment it 
comes. 

I muſt keep a good look out. She is not now 
afraid of her brother's plot. I ſhan't be at all ſur- 
prized, if Singleton calls upon Miſs Howe, as the 
only perſon who knows, or 1s likely to know, where 
Miſs Harlowe is; pretending to have affairs of im- 
portance, and of particular ſervice to her, if he can 
but be admitted to her ſpeech. Of compromiſe, who 
knows, from her brother ? 

Then will Miſs Howe warn her to keep cloſe; 
then will my protection be again neceſſary. This 
will do, I believe. Any thing from Mis Howe mult, 

Joſeph Leman is a vile fellow with her, and my 
implement. Joſeph, honeit Joſeph, as 1 call him, 
may hang himſelf, I have play'd him off enough; 
and have very little further uſe for him. No need to 
wear one plot to the ſtumps, when I can find new 
ones every hour. 

Nor blame me for the uſe J make of my talents, 
Who, that had ſuch, would let *em be idle? 

Well then, I will find a Singleton; that's all I 
have to do. | 

2 find one I— Will. 

ir | 
This moment call me hither thy coufin Paul 
Wheatly, juſt come from ſea, whom thou wert re- 
commending to my ſervice, If I were to marry and 
keep a pleaiure-boat. 

Preſto—Will.'s gone Paul will be here preſent- 
ly !—Preſently will he be gone to Mrs. Howe's.—If 
Paul ve Singleton's mate, coming from his captain, it 
will do as well as if it were Singleton himſelf. 


C 2 Sally, 
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Sally, a little devil, often reproaches me with the 
Nowneſs of my proceedings. But in a play, does not 
the principal entertainment lie in the firſt four acts? 
Is not all in a manner over, when you come to the 


fifth? And what a vulture of a man muſt he be, who 
ſouſes upon his prey, and in the ſame moment truſſes * 


and devours ? 


But to own the truth, I have overplotted myſelf. 4 
To make my work ſecure, as I thought, I have fright- 


ed the dear creature with my four Hottentots, and I 
ſhall be a long time, I doubt, before I can recover 
my loſt ground. And then theſe curſed folks at 
Harlowe-Place have made her out of humour with 
me, with herſelf, and with all the world, but Miſs 
Howe, who, no doubt, is continually adding diffi- 
culties to my other difficulties, And then I am _ 
unwilling to have recourſe to meaſures which theſe 
dæmons below are continually urging me to take, 
And the rather, as I am ſure, that at laſt, ſhe muſt 
be legally mine. One complete trial over, and I 
think I will do her noble juſtice. 


WELL, Paui's gone !—Gone already—Has all his 


leſſons, —A notable fellow !—-Lord W,'s neceſſary- 


man was Paul before he went to ſea. A more ſenſi- 
ble rogue Paul than Joſeph !—Not ſuch a pretender 
to piery neither, as the other, At what a price have 
I bought that Joſeph !—I had two to buy, in him 


His conſcience, as well as the man.—lI believe I 


muſt puniſh the raſcal at laſt; But muſt let him mar- 
ry firſt; Then (tho? that may be puniſhment enough) 
as I bribed two at once in one man, I ſhall puniſh two 
at once in the man and his wife. And how richly 
does Betty deſerve it for her behaviour to my god- 
Gels ? 

But now I hear the ruſty hinges of my Beloved's 
door give me creaking invitation. My heart creaks 
and throbs with reſpondent trepidations ; Whimſical 

enough 
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chamber !—Relation enough in that! 


me do or offer what I will. 
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enough tho?! For what relation has a lover's heart 
to a ruſty pair of hinges ?—But they are the hinges 
that open and ſhut the door of my beloved's bed- 


I hear not the door ſhut again. I ſhall have her 
commands hope anon. She muſt be mine, let 
Courage whenever I aſ- 


For ſhould ſhe think of eſcaping 


* ſume, all is over: 


from hence, whither can ſhe fly to avoid me? Her 
parents will not receive her: Her uncles will not en- 


= tertain her: Her beloved Norton is in their direction, 
and cannot: Miſs Howe dare not: She has not one 
friend in town but me; Is intirely a ſtranger to the 
town, And what then is the matter with me, that I 
> ſhould be thus unaccountably over-awed and tyran- 


nized over, by a dear creature, who wants only to 


> know how impoſſible it is that ſhe ſhould eſcape me, 
in order to be as humble to me, as ſhe is to her per- 
> ſecuting relations? 

= Should I even make the grand attempt, and fail, 
and ſhould ſhe hate me for it, her hatred can be but 
temporary. She has already incurred the cenſure of 
the world. She muſt therefore chooſe to be mine, 
for the ſake of ſoldering up her reputation in the eye 
of that impudent world. For who, that knows me, 
and knows that ſhe has been in iny power, tho” but 


for twenty-four hours, will think her ſpotleſs as to 
fact, let her inclination be what it will—And then 


human nature 1s ſuch a well-known rogue, that every 
man and woman judges by what each knows of them- 
ſelves, that inclination is no more to be truſted, 
where an opportunity is given, than I am; eſpecially 
| Where a woman young and blooming loves a man well 


enough to go off with him; for ſuch will be the 


1 


world's conſtruction in the preſent caſe. 

She calls her maid Dorcas. No doubt, that I may 

hear her harmonious voice, and to give me an oppor- 
| 5 tunity 
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tunity to pour out my ſoul at her feet; to renew all 


my vows ; and to receive her pardon for the paſt of- 
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fence : And then with what pleaſure ſhall I begin up- 
on a new ſcore; and afterwards wipe out that; and 
begin another, and another; till the /a/? offence paſ- 
ſes; and there can be no other. And once, after 


that, to be forgiven, will be to be forgiven for ever. 
* 
THE door is again ſhut. Dorcas tells me, that 


ſhe denies to admit me to dine with her, as I had or- 


dered her to requeſt for me next time ſhe ſaw her. 


Not uncivilly, however, denies. Coming to by de- 


grees! Nothing but the laſt offence, the honeſt wench 
tells me, in the language of her principals below, 
will do with her. The laſt offence is meditating. 
Yet this vile recreant heart of mine plays me booty.— 
But here I conclude ; tho the tyranneſs leaves me 
nothing to do, but read, write, and fret. 


Subſcription is formal between us. Beſides, T am ' 


ſo totally hers, that I cannot ſay, how much I am 
thine, or any other perſon's. 


LET TEN III. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARTOWE, To Mifs Howe. 


Tueſday, May g. 

F, my dear, yau approve of the application to my 
uncle Harlowe, I wiſh it may be made as ſoon as 
poſſible. We are quite out again. I have ſhut my- 
ſelf up from him. The offence indeed not very great 
And yet it is too: He had like to have got a letter, 
One of yours. But never will I write again, or re- 
peruſe my papers, in an apartment where he thinks 
himſelf intitled to come. He did not read a line of 
it. Indeed he did not. So don't be uneaſy: And de- 


nd upon future caution. 
8 Thus 
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Thus it was. The ſun being upon my cloſet, and 


She then gives Miſs Howe an account of his coming 
in by ſurprize upon her : of his fluttering ſpeech : 
of bis bold addreſs : of ber ſiruggle with him for 
the letter, &c. 


And now, my dear, proceeds ſhe, I am more and more 


convinced, that I am too much in his power to make 
it prudent to ſtay with him. And if my friends a7 


but give me hope—Till I can know whether the 
will or not, I muſt do what I never ſtudied to do be- 
fore in any caſe—that is, try to keep this difference 
open: And yet it will make me Jook little in my own. 
eyes; becauſe I ſhall mean by it more than I can own. 
But this is one of the conſequences of a ſtep which 
will be ever deplored, by 

Your Ci. HakLowRE, 


„LETTER N. 
Miſs How E, To Miſs CLARITISSA HARTOWwE. 


- Wedneſday, May 10. 
I Much approve of your reſolution to leave this man, 
1 if you can have any encouragement from your 
uncle. And the rather, as I have heard but within 
theſe two hours ſome well-attcſted ſtories of him, that 
ſhew him to be one of the worſt of men as to our Sex. 
I do aſſure you, my dear friend, that had he a dozen 
lives, if all I have heard be true, he might have for- 
feited them all, and been dead twenty crimes ago. 

If ever you condeſcend to talk familiarly with him 
again, aſk him after Miſs Betterton, and what became 
of her: And if he ſnhuffle and prevaricate, queſtion 
him about Miſs Lockyer. O my dear the man's 
a villain | 

I will have your uncle ſounded, as you defire, and 
that out of hand. But yet I am afraid of the ſuc- 

ceſs ; 
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ceſs; and this for ſeveral reaſons. *Tis hard to ſay ® 
what the ſacrifice of your eſtate would do with ſome © 
people: And yet 1 muſt not, when it comes to the 
teſt, permit you to make it. 

As your Hannah continues ill, I would adviſe you 
to try to attach Dorcas to your intereſt. Have you 
not been impoliticly ſhy of her ? 

I wiſh you could come at ſome of his letters. Sure- 
ly a man of his negligent character cannot be always 

uarded. If he were, and if you cannot engage your 
* I ſhould ſuſpect them both. Let him be cal- 
led upon at a ſhort warning when he is writing, or 
when he has papers lying about, and ſo ſurprize him 
into negligence. 

Such inquiries, I know, are of the ſame natur 
with thoſe we make at an inn in travelling, when we 
look into every corner and cloſet for fear of a villain 
yet ſhould be frighted out of our wits, were we to 
find one. But ' tis better to detect ſuch a one when 
awake and up, than be attacked by him when in bed 
and. aſleep. 

I am glad you have your cloaths. But no money; 
no books; but a Spira, a Drexelius, and a Pradtice 
of Piety. Thoſe who ſent the latter, ought to have 

ept it for themſelves. - But I muſt hurry myſelt from 
this ſubject. 

You have exceedingly alarmed me by what you 
hint of his attempt to get one of my letters. I am 
aſſured by my new informant, that he is the head of 
a gang of wretches | Thoſe he brought you among, 
no doubt were ſome of them], who join together to 
betray innocent creatures, and to ſupport one another 
when they have done, by violence: And were he ta 
come at the knowlege of the freedoms I take with 
him, I ſhould be afraid to ſtir out without a guard. 

I am ſorry to tell you, that I have reaſon to think, 
that your brother has not laid aſide his fooliſh plot, 
A ſun-burnt, 'ſailor-looking, fellow was with me juſt 

now, 


into on the other. 
gdeſigned to ſhew the vanity of all human prudence. 
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now, pretending great ſervice to you from Captain 
Singleton, could he be admitted to your ſpeech. [ 
7 pleaded ignorance. The fellow was too well inſtucted 
for me to get any thing out of him. 


[ wept for two hours inceſſantly, on reading yours, 
which incloſed that from your couſin Morden (a). 


My deareſt creature do not deſert yourſelf : Let your 


Anna Howe obey the call of that friendſhip, which 
has united us as one foul, and endeavour to give you 


> Conſolation. 


I wonder not at the melancholy refleQions you ſo 


often caſt upon yourſelf in your letters, for the ſtep 


ou have been forced upon, on one hand, and tricked 
A ſtrange fatality! As if it were 


I wiſh, my dear, as you hint, that both you and I 
have not too much prided ourſelves in a perhaps too 
conſcious ſuperiority over others—But I will ſtop— 
How apt are weak minds to look out for judgments 
in any extraordinary event | *Tis fo far right, that it 


is better, and ſafer, and juſter, to arraign ourſelves, 
or our deareſt friends, than Providence; which muſt 


always have wiſe ends to anſwer in its diſpenſ tiors. 
But do not talk, as in one of your former, of being 
a warning ny (b),—You will be as excellent an ex- 


- ample, as ever you hoped to be, as well as a warning: 


' And that will make your ſtory, to all that ſhall come 


Pol. Ill. SH: IH 


to know it, of double efficacy : For were it that ſuch 


ga merit as yours could not enſure to herſelf noble and 


generous uſage from a libertine heart, who will expect 
any tolerable behaviour from men of his character? 
If You think yourſelf inexcuſable for taking a ſtep 
that put you into the way of deluſion, without any 
intention to go off with him, what muſt thoſe giddy 
creatures think of themſelves, who, without hait your 
provocations and inducements, and without any we 
gar 


(a) See pol. III. Letters lxxviii, Ixxix. (6) See 
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gard to decorum, leap walls, drop from windows, A 
and ſteal away from their parents houſe, to the ſee 


ducer's bed, in the ſame day. 


Again, if You are ſo ready to accuſe yourſelf for 


diſpenſing with the prohibitions of the moſt unreaſon- 
able parents, which yet were but half-prohibitions at 
firſt, what ought thoſe to do, who wilfully ſhut their 
ears to the advice of the moſt reaſonable; and that, 
perhaps, where apparent ruin, or undoubted incon- 
venience, is the conſequence of the predetermin'd 
raſhneſs? 


And, laſtly, to all who will know your ſtory, you 
will be an excellent example of watchfulneſs, and of 


that caution and reſerve, by which a prudent perſon, 
who has been ſuppoſed to be a little miſled, endeavours 
to mend her error; and, never once loſing ſight of 
her duty, does all in her power to recover the path 
ſhe has been rather driven out of, than choſen to 
ſwerve from. 

Come, come, my deareſt friend, conſider but theſe 
things; and ſteadily, without deſponding, purſue your 
earneſt purpoſes: to amend what you think has been 
amiſs; and it may not be a misfortune in the end, 
that you have erred ; eſpecially as ſo little of your 
will is in your error. 

And, indeed, I muſt ſay, that 1 uſe the words 
miſled, and error, and fuch-like, only in compliment 


to your own too ready ſelf-accuſations, and to the 


opinion of one to whom I owe duty: For | think in 


my conſcience, that every part of your conduct is 


defenſible ; and that thoſe only are blameable, who 
have no other way to clear themſelves, than by con- 
demning you. 

I expe, however, that ſuch melancholy reflec- 
tions, as drop from your pen. but toe often, will 
mingle with all your future pleaſures, were jou to 
marry I ovelace, and were he to make the beſt of 
huſbands. 

You 
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You was immenſely happy, above the happineſs 


25 of a mortal creature, before you knew him: Every- 


* 


body almeſt worſhipped you: Envy itſelf, which has 


of late reared up its venemous head againſt you, was 


'4 awed by your ſuperior worthineſs, into ſilence and 
= admiration. 


You was the ſoul of every company 
> where you viſited : Yourelders have I ſeen declining 
to offer their opinions upon a ſubject, till you had 
delivered yours; often to ſave themſelves the mortifi- 
cation of retracting theirs, when they heard yours. 


F 0 . 
4 Yet, in all this, your ſweetneſs of manners, your 


humility and affability, cauſed the ſubſcription every 
one made to your ſentiments, and to your ſuperiority, 
to be equally unfeigned and unheſitating; for they 
> ſaw, that their applauſe, and the preference they 
? gave you to themſelves, ſubjeQed not themſelves to 
= inſults, nor exalted you into any viſible triumph over 
them; for you had always ſomething to ſay, on every 
1 = you carried, that raiſed the yielding heart, and 


left every-one pleaſed and fatished with themſelves, 


4. 
| 
tho' they carried not off the palm. 

? Your works were ſhewn or referred to, where- 

F 

i 

? 


ever fine works were talked of. No-body had any 
but an inferior and ſecond-hand praiſe for diligence, 
for economy, for reading, for writing, for memory, 
for facility in learning every-thing laudable, and even 
for the more envied graces of perſon and dreſs, and 


aan all-ſurpaſſing elegance in both, where you were 


known, and thoſe ſubjects talked of. 

Ihe Poor bleſſed you every ſtep you trod: The 
Rich thought you their honour, and tooka pride, that 
they were not obliged to deſcend from their own 
> claſs, for an example that did credit to it. 

> Tho? all men wiſhed for you, and ſought you, 
= young as you was, yet, had not thoſe, who were 
brought to addreſs you, been encouraged out of ſor- 
did and ſpiteful views to attempt your preſence, not 


Y one 
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one of them would have dared to lift up his eyes to 
ou. 3 

Thus happy in all about you, thus making happy 
all within your circle, could you think that nothing 
would happen to you, to convince you, that you 
were not to be exempted from the common lot ?— 
To convince you, that you were not ab/9/utely per- 
fect; and that you muſt not expect to paſs thro? lite, 
without trial, temptation, and misfortune ? 

Indeed, it muſt be owned, that no trial, no temp- 
tation, worthy of you, could have well attacked you 
li ſooner, or more efſectually, than thoſe heavy ones 
have done: For every common caſe you were ſupe- 
rior to: It muſt be ſome man, or ſome worſe ſpirit 
in the ſhape of one, that, formed on purpoſe, was to 
be ſent to invade you; while as many other ſuch ſpi- 
rits, as there are perſons in your family, were permit- 
ll; ted to take poſſeſſion, ſeverally, in one dark hour, of 
10 the heart of every one of it, there to ſit perching, per- 
haps, and directing every motion to the motions of 
the ſeducer without, in order to irritate, to provoke, 
to puſh you forward to meet him. 

So, upon the whole, there ſeems, as J have often 
ſaid, a kind of fate in your error, if an error; and 
this, perhaps, admitted, for the ſake of a better ex- 
ample to be collected from your /ufferings, than could 
have been given, had you never erred: For, my dear, 
ADVERSITY is your SHINING-TIME: I lee evi- 
denily, that it mult call forth graces and beauties, 
that could not have been ſeen in a run of that prot- 
perous tortune which attended you trom your cradle 
till now; admirably as you became, and, as we all 
thought, greatly as you delerved, that proſperity. 

All the matter is, the trial mult be grievous to you: 

It is tome: It is to all who love you, and looked 
upon you as one ſet aloft to be admired and imitated, 
and not as a mark, as you have lately found, for 
Envy to ſhoot its thalts at. 
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Ni, Clariſſa Harlowe. 


Let what I have written above, have its due weight 
imaginations 
ate not without a mixture of enthuſiaſm, your Anna 
” Howe, who, on a reperuſal of it, imagines it to be in 
© a ſtyle ſuperior to her uſual ſtyle, will be ready to flat- 


ter herſelf, that ſhe has been in a manner inſpired 
with the hints that have comforted and raiſed the de- 


* jeQtcd heart of her ſuffering friend; who, from ſuch 


Hard trials, in a bloom ſo render, may find at times 
her ſpirits ſunk too low to enable her to pervade the 
4 ſurrounding darkneſs, which cenceals from her the 
* hopeful dawning of the better day which awaits her, 


I will add no more at preſent, than that I am 
Your ever-faithful and affectionate 
ANNA Howe. 


LETTER: V. 
Miſs CLARISsA HARTOWE, To Mifs Howe. 
Friday, May 12, 


Muſt be filent, my exalted friend, under praiſes 
that oppreſs my heart with a conſciouſneſs of not 


* deſerving them; at the ſame time, that the generous 


bad Beto bload: 


nts 
. 1 ee Rn? © 


deſign of thoſe praiſes raiſes and comtorts it: For it 
is a charming thing to ſtand high in the opinion of 
thoſe we love: And to find that there are ſouls that can 
carry their friendſhips beyond accidents, beyond body, 
Whatever, my deareſt creature, is 
my ſhining-time, the adverſity of a friend is yours. 
And it would be almoſt a fault in me to regret thoſe 
afflictions, which give you an opportunity ſo gloriouſly 
to exert thoſe qualities, which not only ennoble our 
ſex, but dignity human nature. 

But let me proceed to ſubjeQs leſs agreeable. 

I am ſorry you have reaſon to think Singleton's 
projects are not at an end. But who knows what the 
tailor had to propole M et had any good been in- 

Vol. IV. D tended 
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tended me, this method would hardly have been fal- 
len upon. . 

Depend upon it, my dear, your letters ſhall be ſafe. 

I have made a handle of Mr. Lovelace's bold attempt 
and freedom, as I told you I would, to keep him ever 
ſince at diſtance, that I may have an opportunity to 
tee the ſucceſs of the application to my uncle, and to 
be at liberty to embrace any favourable overtures that 
may ariſe from it. Vet he has been very importunate, 
ard twice brought Mr. Mennell from Mrs. Fretch- 
ville, to talk about the houſe. If I ſhould be obliged 
to make up with him again, I ſhall think I am always 
doing myſelf a ſpight. 

As to what you mention of his newly detected 
crimes; and your advice to attach Dorcas; and to 
come at ſome of his letters; theſe things will require 
more or leſs of my attention, as I may have favour, 
or not, from my uncle Harlowe. 

I am ſorry for poor Hannah's continued illneſs, 
Pray, my dear, inform yourlelt, for me, whether ſhe 
wants any thing that befits her caſe. 

I will not cloſe this letter till to-morrow is over; 
for I am reſolved to go to church; and this as well 
for the ſake of my duty, as to fee, if I am at liberty 
to go out when I pleaſe, without being attended or 
accompanied. 


Sunday, May 14. 

Inv not been able to avoid a ſhort debate with 
Mr. Lovelace, I had order'd a coach to the door. 
When J had notice that it was come, I went out of 
my chamber, to go to it; but met him dreſſed on the 
ſtairs head, with a book in his hand, but without his 
hat and ſword. —He aſked, with an air very ſolemn, 
yet reſpectful, it I were going abroad. I told him! 
Was. He deſired leave to attend me, if I were going 
to church. I retuſed him. And then he complained 
heavily of my treatment of him; and declared that he 
would 
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would not live ſuch another week, as the paſt, for the 
world. 

I owned to him very frankly, that Thad made an 
application to my friends; and that I was reſolved to 
keep myſelf to myſelf till I knew the iſſue of it. 

He coloured, and ſeemed ſurprized. But checking 


© himſelf in ſomething he was going to ſay, he pleaded 


my danger from Singleton, and again defired to at- 
tend me. | 

And then he told me, that Mrs. Fretchville had 
deſired to continue a fortnight longer in the houſe. 
She found, ſaid he, that I was unable to determine 
about entering upon it; and now who knows when 
ſuch a vapouriſh creature will come to a reſolution ? 
This, Madam, has been an unhappy week; for had 
I not ſtood upon ſuch bad terms with you, you might 
have been now miſtreſs of that houſe; and probably 
had my couſin Montague, ii not my aunt Lawrence, 
actually with vou. 

And fo, Sir, taking all you ſay fer granted, your 
couſin Montague cannot come to Mrs. Sinclair's: 
What, pray, is ber ob'eQion to Mrs. Sinclair's? Ts 
this houſe fit for me to live in a month or two, and not 
fit for any of your relations for a few days ? And 
Mrs. Fretchville has taken more time tov—And ſo, 
puſhing by him, I hurried down fairs. | 

He called to Dorcas to bring him his ſword and hat; 
and following me down into ike paſſage, placed him- 
ſelf between me and the door; and again befought 
me to permit him to attend me. | 

Mrs. Sinclair came out at that inftant, and afted 
me, if I did not chooſe a diſh of chocolate? 

I wiſh, Mrs. Sinclair, ſaid JI, you would take this 
man in with you to your chocolate. I don't know 
whether 1 am at liberty to ſtir out without his leave 
or not Then turning to him, I aſked, If he kept me 
there his priſoner ? | 
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Dorcas juſt then bringing him his ſword and hat, l 


2 . 
, 
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he opened the ſtreet-door, and taking my reſiſting 


hand, led me, in a very obſequious manner, to the 


coach. People paſſing by, ſtopt, ſtared, and whiſ- 
per'd— But he is ſo graceful in his perſon and dreſs, 
that he generally takes every eye. 

I was uneaſy to be ſo gaz'd at; and he ſtepp'd in 
after me, and the coachman drove to St. Paul's. 

He was very full of afſiduities all the way ; while 
I was as reſerv'd as poſſible: And when I return'd, 
din'd, as I had done the greateſt part of the week, by 
myſelf. 

He told me, upon my reſolving to do fo, that altho? 


he would continue his paſſive obſervance, till I knew 


the iſſue of my application; yet I muſt expect, that 
then I ſhould never reſt one moment till I had fixed 
his happy day: For that his very foul was fretted 
with my flights, reſentments, and delays. 

A wretch | when I can ſay, to my intinite regret, 
on a double account, that all he complains of is owing 
to himſelf ! 

O that I may have good tidings from my uncle! 

Adieu, my deareſt friend! This ſhall lie ready 
far an exchange, as I hope for one to-morrow from 
you, that will decide, as I may ſay, the deſtiny of 

Your CLARISSA HAKLOWE, 


LETTER 
Miſs Howe, To Mrs. JuDiTu NoRTON. 


Good Mrs. Norton, | Thurſday, May IT. 


ANNOT you, without naming me as an adviſer, 

who am hated by the family, contrive a way to 
let Mrs. Harlowe know, that in an accidental conver- 
ſation with me, you had been aſſured, that my be- 


loved friend pines after a reconciliation with her rela- 
tions: That ſhe has hitherto, in hopes of it, refuſed 
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to enter into any obligations, that ſhall be in the leaſt 
an hindrance to it: That ſhe would fain avoid giving 
Mr. Lovelace a right to make her family uneaſy, in 


>* relation to her grandfather's eſtate: That all ſhe 
” wiſhes for (till, is to be indulged in her choice of a 
15 ſingle life, and, on that condition, would make her 
* father's pleaſure hers with regard to that eſtate : That 
Mr. Lovelace is continually preſſing her to marry him; 


1 
4 


and all his friends likewiſe: But that I arn ſure, ſhe 


has ſo little liking to the man, becauſe of his faulty 


* morals, and of her relations antipathy to him, that if 
* the had any hope given her of a reconciliation, ſhe 
: would forego all thoughts of him, and put herſelf into 
ner father's protection. But that their reſolution muſt 


be ſpeedy ; for otherwiſe ſhe would find herſelf ob- 


© liged to give way to his preſſing intreaties; and it 


might then be out of her power to prevent diſagree- 


able litigations, 


I do aſſure you, Mrs. Norton, upon my honour, 
that our deareſt friend knows nothing of this proce- 
dure of mine: And therefore it is proper to acquaint 
you, in confidence, with my grounds for it, —Theſe 
are they: 

She had deſired me to let Mr. Hickman drop hints 
to the above effect to her uncle Harlowe ; but indi- 
realy as from himſelf, left, it the application ſhould 
not beattended with ſucceſs; and Mr. Lovelace (who 
already takes it ill, that he has fo little of her favour) 
come to know it, ſhe may be deprived of every pro- 
tection, and be perhaps ſubjected to great inconve- 
niences from ſo haughty a ſpirit. | 

Having this authority from her; and being very 
ſolicitous about the ſucceſs of the application, I 
thought, that if the weight of ſo good a wife, mother, 
and ſiſter, as Mrs. Harlowe is known to be, were 
thrown into the fame ſcale, with that of Mr. John 
Harlowe (ſuppoſing he could be engaged) it could 
hardly fail of making a due impreſſion, a 
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Mr. Hickman will ſee Mr. Harlowe to-morrow; 1 
By that time you may ſee Mrs. Harlowe. If Mr, 
Hickman finds the old gentleman favourable, he will 
tell him, that you will have ſeen Mrs. Harlowe upon 
the ſame account; and will adviſe him to join in con- 
ſultation with her how beſt to proceed to melt the 
moſt obdurate hearts in the world, 

This is the fair ſtate of the matter, and my true 
motive for writing to you. I leave all therefore to 
e diſcretion : And moſt heartily wiſh ſucceſs to it; 

eing of opinion that Mr. Lovelace cannot poſſibly 
deſerve our admirable friend: Nor, indeed, know l 
the man who can. 

Pray, acquaint me, by a line, of the reſult of your 
kind interpoſition. If it prove not ſuch as may be 
reaſonably hoped for, our dear triend ſhall know no- 
thing of this ſtep from me; and pray let her not from 
you. For, in that caſe, it would only give deeper 
grief to an heart already too much afflicted. I am, 
dear and worthy Mrs. Norton, 

Your true friend, 


ANNA Hows. 


LEFT ER VII. 
Mrs. NoR TON, To Miſs Hows. 


Dear Madam, Saturday, May 13. 
Y heart is almoſt broken to be obliged tolet you 

MI wow that ſuch is the ſituationof things in the 
amily of my ever-dear Miſs Harlowe, that there can 

be at preſent no ſucceſs expected from any application 
Im her favour. Her poor mother is to be pity'd. I 
have a moſt affecting letter from her; but muſt not 
communicate it to you; and ſhe forbids me to let it 
be known that ſhe writes upon the ſubject ; although 
ſhe is compelled, as it were, to do it, for the eaſe of 
her own heart. 1 mention it therefore in confidence. 
I hope 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 31 
1 hope in God that my beloved Miſs has preſerved 


her honour inviolate. I hope there is not a man 
breathing, who could attempt a ſacrilege ſo deteſtable. 
I have no apprehenſion of a failure in a virtue fo eſta- 


bliſhed : God for ever keep ſo pure a heart out of the 


reach of ſurprizes and violence] Eaſe, dear Madam, 


I beſeech, you, my over-anx1ous heart, by one line, 


by the bearer, aliuo* but by one line, to acquaint me, 
as ſurely you can, that her honour is unſully'd! It it 
be not, adieu to all the comforts this life can give: 
Since none will it be able to afford 


To the poor JUDITH NoRTON. 


LET-T-E.&. YL 
Miſs Hows, To Mrs. JU IH NorTON. 


Dear good Woman, Saturday Evening, May 13. 
OUR beloved's honour is inviolate! Muſt be 
inviolate ! And will be ſo, in ipite of men and 
devils. Could I have had hope of a reconciliation, 
all my view was, that ſhe ſhould not have had this 
man !—All that can be ſaid now is, She muſt run 
the riſk of a bad huſband: She of whom no man living 
is worthy, 

You pity her mother !—$So don't J“ I pity no- 
body, that puts it out of their power to ſhew maternal 
love, and humanity, in order to patch up fer them- 
ſelves a precarious and forry quiet, which every blaſt 
of wind ſhall diſturb! 

I hate tyrants in every form and ſhape: But pater- 
nal and maternal. tyrants are the worſt of all: For 
they can have no bowels. 

I repeat, that I pity nene of them My beloved 
and your beloved only deſerves pity. She had never 
been in the hands of this man, but for them. She is 
quite blameleſs. You don't know all her ſtory. 
Were I to tell you ſhe had no intention to go off with 
this man, it would avail her nothing. It would only 

condemn 
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condemn thoſe who drove her to extremities ; and 

him, who now mult be her refuge. I am * 
Your fincere friend and ſervant, 

ANNA Hows, 


LETTER IX. 
Mrs. HARLOWE, To Mrs. NorkTON. 
[Not communicated till the hiflory came to be compiled.] 


Saturday, May 13. 
Return an anſwer in writing, as I promiſed, to 
your communication. But take no notice, that 
do write, either to my Bella's Betty, who I under- 
ſtand, ſometimes viſits yor, or to "the poor wretch 
herſelf; nor to any-body, I charge you don't. My 
heart is full. Writing may give ſome vent to my 
griefs, and perhaps I may write what lies moſt upon 
my heart, without confining myſelf to the preſent 
ſubjeCt. | 
You know how dear this ingrateful creature ever 
was to us all. You know how ſincerely we joined 
with every one of thoſe who ever had ſeen her, or con- 
verſed with her, to praiſe and admire her; and ex- 
ceeded in our praiſe even the bounds of that modeſty, 
which, becauſe ſhe was our own, ſhould have re- 
trained us; being of opinion, that to have been ſilent 
in the praiſe of ſo apparent a merit, mult rather have 
argued blindneſs or affectation in us, than that we 
ſhould incur the cenſure of vain partiality to our 
own. | 
When therefore any-body congratulated us on ſuch 
a daughter, we received their congratulations without 
any diminution. If it was ſaid, You are happy in 
this child, we owned, that no parents ever were hap- 
pier in a child. If more particularly they praiſed her 
dutiful behaviour to us, we faid, She knew not how 
to offend. If it was ſaid, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe has 
a wit 
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wit and penetration beyond her years; we, inſtead 


If her prudence was 
praiſed, and a forethought, which every one ſaw ſup- 
ply'd what only years and experience gave to others; 
Nobody need to ſcruple taking leſſons from Mis Cla- 
iſla Harlowe, was our proud anſwer. 


> Forgive me, O forgive me, my dear Norton But 


I know you will For yours, when good, was this 
child, and your glory as well as mine | 
But have you not heard ſtranzers, as ſhe paſſed to 
and from church, ſtop to praiſe the angel of a crea- 
ture, as they called her; when it was enough for 
thoſe who knew who ſhe was, to cry, Why, it is Mijs 
Clariſſa Harlowe ! As if every-body were obliged to 
know, or to have heard of Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
and of her excellencies. While, accuſtom'd to praiſe, 
it was too familiar to her, to cauſe her to alter either 
her look or her pace. 

For my own part, I could not ſtifle a pleafure, that 
had perhaps a faulty vanity for 1s foundation, when- 
ever I was ſpoken of, or addreſſed to, as the mother of 

fo ſweet a child : Mr. Harlowe and I, all the time, 
loving each other the better for the ſhare each had in 
ſuch a daughter. | 
Still, till, indulge the fond, the overflowing heart 
of a mother | I could dwell for ever upon the remem- 
brance of what ſhe was, would but that remembrance 
ou from my mind what the /« / | 
In her boſom, young as ſhe was, could I repoſe all 
my griefs—Sure of receiving from her prudence, ad- 
vice as well as comfort: And both inſinuated in fo 


umble, in ſo dutitul a manner, that it was impoſ- 
ible to take thoſe exceptions which the diſtance of 
ears and charaQter between a mother and a daughter, 
ould, from any other daughter, have made one appre- 
She was our glory when abroad, our de- 
Every-body was even covetous 
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of her company; and we grudg'd her to our brothers 
Harlowe, and to our ſiſter and brother Hervey.—No 
other contention among us, then, but who ſhould be 
favoured by her next. No chiding ever knew ſhe 
from us, but the chiding of lovers, when ſhe was for 
ſhutting herſelt up too long together from us, in pur- 
ſuit of thoſe charming amuſements, and uſeful em- 
. which, however, the whole family was 
the better for. 

Our other children had reaſon, good children as 
they always were, to think themſelves neglected. 
But they likewiſe were ſo ſenſible of their ſiſter's ſu- 
periority, and of the honour ſhe reflected upon the 
whole family, that they confeſſed themſelves eclipſed, 
without envying the eclipler. Indeed there was not 
any-body ſo equal with her, in their own opinions, 
as to envy what all aſpired but to emulate.— The dear 
creature, you know, my Norton, gave an eminence 
to us all: And now, that ſhe has left us, ſo diſgrace- 
fully left us! we are ſtript of our ornament, and are 
but a common family! | 

Then her acquirements, Her ſkill in muſic, her 
fine needleworks, her elegance in dreſs ; for which 
ſhe was ſo much admired, that the neighbouring ladies 
uſed to ſay, that they need not fetch faſhions ſrom 
London; ſince whatever Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe wore, 
was the be/? faſhion, becauſe her choice of natural 
beauties ſet thoſe of art far behind them. Her genteel 
eaſe, and fine turn of perſon ; her deep reading ; and 
theſe, joined to her open manners, and her chearful 
modeſty O my good Norton, what a ſweet child 
was once my Clary Harlowe | 

This, and more, you knew her to be: For many 
of her excellencies were owing to yourſelf ; and with 
the milk you gave her, you gave her what no other 
nurſe in the world could give her. 

And do you think, my worthy woman, do you 
hink, that the wilful lapſe of ſuch a child is * be 

or- 
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forgiven? Can the herſelf think, that ſhe deſerves 
not the ſevereſt puniſhment for the abuſe of ſuch ta- 
lents as were intruſted to het ? | 

Fer fault was a fault of premeditation, of cunning, 
of contrivance. She has deceived every body's ex- 
pectations. Her whole ſex, as well as the family ſhe 
ſprung from, is diſgraced by it. | 

Would any-body ever have believed, that ſuch a 
young creature as this, who had by her advice ſaved 
even her over-lively friend from marrying a top, and 
a libertine, would herſelf have gone off with one of 
the vileſt and moſt notorious of libertines? A man 
whoſe character ſhe knew; and knew to be worſe 
than his ſhe ſaved her friend from ; whoſe vices ſhe 
was warned of: One who had had her brothcr's life 
in his hands; and who conſtantly ſet our whole fa- 
mily at defiance. 

Think for me, my good Norton; think what my 
unhappineſs muſt be, both as a wife and a mother. 
What reſtleſs days, what ſleepleſs nights; yet my 
own rankling anguiſh endeavoured to be ſmoothed 
over, to ſoften the anguiſh of fiercer ſpirits, and to 
keep them from blazing out to further miſchief. O 
this naughty, naughty girl! who knew ſo well what 
ſhe did; and who could look fo far into conſequences, 
that we thought ſhe would have dy'd, rather than 
have done as ſhe has done |! 

Her known character for prudence leaves no plea 
for excuſe. How then can I offer to plead for her, 
if thro? motherly indulgence, I would forgive her 
myſelt ?—And have we not, moreover, ſuffer'd all the 
diſgrace that can befal us? Has not ſhe? | 

If nw, ſhe has ſo little liking to his morals, had 
ſhe not reaſon before to have as little ? Or has ſhe ſuf- 
tered by him in her own perſon ?—O my good wo- 
man, I doubt—I doubt—Will not the character of 
the man make one doubt an angel, if once in his 
power? The world will think the worſt, I am told 


it 
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it does. So likewiſe her father fears; her brother 
hears; and what can I do? 

Our antipathy to him ſhe knew before, as well as 
his character. Theſe therefore cannot be new mo- 
tives without a new reaſon. —O my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, how ſhall J, how can you, ſupport ourſelves un- 
der the apprehenſions that theſe thoughts lead to, of 
my Clary Harlowe, and your Clary Harlowe! 

He continually preſſing her, you ſay, to marry him, 
His friends likewiſe. She has reaſon, no doubt ſhe 
has reaſon, for this application to us: And her crime 
is gloſs'd over, to bring her to us with new difgrace |! 
— Whither, whither, does one guilty ſtep lead the 
miſguided heart And now truly, to fave a ſtubborn 
ſpirit, we are only to be /9unded, that the application 
may be retracted or deny'd ! 

Upon the whole: Werel inclined to plead for her, 
it is no the moſt improper of all times. Now that 
my brother Harlowe has diſcouraged (as he laſt night 
came hither on purpole to tell us) Mr. Hickman's 
inſinuated application; and been applauded for it. 
Now, that my brother Antony is intending to carry 
his great fortune, thro? her fault, into another family: 
She expecting, no doubt, herlelf, to be put into 
her grandfather's eſtate, in conſequence of a reconci- 
liation, and as a reward for her fault: And inſiſting 
ſtil] upon terms that ſhe offer'd before, and were 
rejected. Not thro' my fault, 1 am ſure, rejected. 

From all thefe things, you will return ſuch an an- 
ſwer as the caſe requires.—lt might coſt me the peace 
df my whole life, at this time, to move for her. God 
forgive her: If I do, no-body elſe will. And let it 
be for your own ſake, as well as mine, a ſecret that 
you and I have enter'd upon this ſubject. And I de- 
ſire you not to touch upon it again but by particular 
permiſſion: For, O my dear good woman, it ſets 
my heart a bleeding in as many ſtreams as there are 
veins in it ! | 

Yet 
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Yet think me not impenetrable by a proper con- 
trition and remorſe ! But what a torment is it to have 
a will without a power! 

Adieu! adieu! God give us both comfort; and to 
the once dear—the ever dear creature (for can a mo- 
ther forget her child?) repentance, deep repentance | 
And as little ſuffering as may befit his bleſſed will, and 
her grievous fault, 275 | 

gur real friend 
CHARLOTTE HARLOWE, 


LETTER: X. 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Sunday, May 14. 
OW it is now, my dear, between you and Mr. 
Lovelace, I cannot tell. But wicked as the 
man is, I am afraid he muſt be your lord and maſter, 
I called him by ſeveral very hard names in my laſt. 
I had but juſt heard ſome vileneſſes, when I fat down 
to write; ſo my indignation was raiſed. But on in- 
quiry, and recollection, I find that the facts laid to 
his charge were all of them committed ſome time ago; 
not ſince he has had frog hopes of your favour, This 
is ſaying ſomething for him. His generoas beha- 
viour to the inn-keeper's daughter, is a more recent 


. Inſtance to his credit; to ſay nothing of the univerſal 


good character he has as a kind landlord. And then 


1 approve much of the motion he made to put you in 


poſſeſſion of Mrs. Fretchville's houſe, while he con- 
tinues at the other widow's, till you agree that one 
houſe ſhall hold you. I with this was done. Be 
ſure you embrace this offer, if you do not ſoon meet 
at the altar, and get one of his couſins with you. 
Were you once marry'd, I ſhould think you can- 
not be very unhappy, tho' you may not be ſo happy 
with him as you deſerve to be. The ſtake he has in 
Vol. IV, F. his 
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his country, and his reverſions: The care he takes 
of his affairs; his freedom from obligation; nay, his 
pride, with your merit, muſt be a tolerable ſecurity 
tor you, | ſhould think. Tho' particulars of his 
wickedneſs, as they come to my knowledge, hurt and 
incenſe me ; yet after all, when I give myſelf time to 
reflect, all that I have heard of him, to his diſadvan- 
tage, was comprehended in the general character given 
of him long ago, by his uncle's and his own diſmiſs'd | 
bailiff (4), and which was confirm'd to you by Mrs. | 
Greme (6). 

You can have nothing therefore, I think, to be 
deeply concerned about, but his future good, and the 
bad example he may hereafter ſet to his own family. 
Theſe indeed are very juſt concerns: But were you 
to leave him now, either 107th or without his conſent, 
his · fortune and alliances ſo conſiderable, his perſon 
and addreſs ſo engaging (every-one excuſing you now 
on thoſe accounts, and becauſe of your relations fol- 
lies), it would have a very ill appearance for your re- 
putation. I cannot therefore, on the moſt deliberate 
conſideration, adviſe you to think of that, while you 
have no reaſon to doubt his honour, May eternal 
vengeance purſue the villain, if he gives room for an 
apprehenſion of this nature ! 

et his teazing ways are intolerable : His acquieſ- 
cence with vour flight delays, and his reſignedneſs to 
the diſtance you now keep him at (for a fault ſo much 
ſlighter, than the puniſhment), are unaccountable : 
He doubts your love of him, that is very probable ; 
but you have reaſon to be ſurpriſed at his want 
of ardor ; a bleſſing ſo great, within his reach, as I 
may ſay. | 

By the time you have read to this place, you will 
have no doubt of what has been the iſſue of the con- 
ference between the Two Gentlemen, I am equally 
ſhock'd, and enraged againſt them All: Againſt them 


All, 
(a) See Vol. I. p. 22. (6) Val. III. p. 48. 
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All, I fay ; for I have try'd your good Norton's 
weight with your mother, to the ſame purpoſe as the 

entleman ſounded your uncle. Never were there 
fach determin'd brutes in the world: Why ſhould I 
mince the matter? Yet would I fain, methinks, make 
an exception for your mother, 

Your uncle will have it, that you are ruin'd. © He 
© can believe every-thing bad of a creature, who could 
© run away with a man—With ſuch a one eſpecially 
© as Lovelace, They all expedted applications from 
you, when ſome heavy diſtreſs had fallen upon you. 
© —But they were all reſolved not to ſtir an inch in 
« your favour; no, not to ſave your life! 

My deareſt ſoul ! refolve to aſſert your right. — 
Claim your own, and go and live upon it, as you 
ought. Then, if you marry not, how will the 
wretches creep to you, for your reverfionary diſpo- 
ſitions! | 

You were accuſed (as in your aunt's letter) of 
© premeditation and contrivance in your eicape.” In- 
ſtead of pitying you, the mediating perſon was called 
upon © to pity V em; who, once, he faid, doted upon 
* you: Who took no joy but in your preſence: Who 
* devour'd your words as you ſpoke them: Who trod 
© over again your footſteps, as you walked before 
them. And I know not what of this iort. 

Upon the whole, it is now evident to me, and fo it 
muſt be to you, when you read this letter, that you 
have but one choice, And the ſooner you make it 


the better. —Shall we ſuppoſe that it is not in your 


power to make i? —1 cannot have patience to ſup- 
poſe that, | 

I am concern'd, methinks, to know how you will 
do to condeſcenc, now you fe you muſt be his, after 
you have kept him at ſuch a diſtance, and for the re- 
venge his pride may put him upon taking for it, — 
But let me tell you, that if my going up, and ſhare- 
ing fortunes with you, will prevent ſuch a noble crea- 
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ture from ſtooping too low ; much more, were it 
likely to prevent your ruin, I would not heſitate a 
moment about it. What's the whole world to me, 


weigh'd againſt ſuch a friendſhip as ours?—'Think | 
you, that any of the enjoyments of this life, could be 


enjoyments to me, were ſuch a friend as you to be 
involved in calamities, which I could either relieve 


her from, or alleviate, by giving them up? And what 


in ſaying this, and acting up to it, do I offer you, but 
the fruits of a friendſhip your worth has created ? 

Excuſe my warmth of expreſſion. The warmth of 
my heart wants none. I am enraged at your rela- 
tions; for, bad as what I have mentioned is, I have 
not told you all; nor now, perhaps, ever will ;—I 
am angry at my own mother's narrowneſs of mind, 
and adherence to old notions indifcriminately—And 
I am exaſperated againſt your fooliſh, your low-va- 
nity'd Lovelace But let us ſtoop to take the wretch 
as he is, and make the beſt of him, ſince you are de- 
ſtin'd to ſtoop, to keep grovelers and worldlings in 
countenance, He has not been guilty of direct inde- 
cency to you. Nor dare he. Not ſo much of a de- 
vil as that comes to neither Had he ſuch villainous 
intentions, ſo much in his power as you are, they 
would have ſhewn themſelves before now to ſuch a 
penetrating and vigilant eye, and to ſuch a pure heart 
as yours. Let us ſave the wretch then, if we can, 
tho* we ſoil our fingers in lifting him up from his 
dirt. 

There is yet, to a perſon of your fortune and inde- 
pendence, a good deal to do, if you enter upon thoſe 
terms, Which oyght to be enter'd upon. I don't find, 


that he has once talked of ſettlements; much leſs of 


the licence. It is hard! but as your evil deſtiny has 
thrown you out of all other protection and mediation, 


you mult be father, mother, uncle to yourſelf ; and 


enter upon the requiſite points for yourſelf. Indeed 
you muſt, Your ſituation requires it. What room 
for 
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for delicacy now? Or would you have ne write to 
the wretch ? Yet that would be the ſame thing, as if 
ou were to write yourſelf, Yet write you ſhould, 
think, if you cannot ſpeak. But ſpeaking is cer- 
tainly beſt : For words leave no traces ; they paſs as 


breath; and mingle with air; and may be explained 


with latitude. But the pen is a witneſs on record, 

I know the gentleneſs of your ſpirit ; I know the 
laudable pride of your heart; and the juſt notion 
you have of the dignity of our ſex, in theſe delicate 
points. But once more, all this is nothing now: 
Your honour is concerned, that the dignity I ſpeak 
of, ſhould not be ſtood upon. 

Mr. Lovelace,” would I fay; yet hate the fooliſh 
fellow, for his low, his ſtupid pride, in wiſhing to 
triumph over the dignity of his own wife; —“ I am 
* deprived, by your means, of every friend I have in 
* the world. In what light am I to look upon you? 
© I have well conſidet'd of every thing: You have 


made ſome people, much againſt my liking, think 


me a wife: Others know I am net married; nor do 
I defire any body ſhould believe I am. Do you 
think your being here in the ſame houſe with me, 
* can be to my reputation? —You talk to me of Mrs. 
© Fretchvilte's houſe— [ This will bring him to re- 
new his laſt diſcourſe on that ſubject, if he does not 
revive it of himſelf. } * If Mrs, Fretchville knows 
not her own mind, what is her houſe to me: You 
* talked of bringing up your couſin Montague to bear 
me company: If my brother's ſchemes be your pre- 
© tence for not going yourſelf to fetch her, you can 
* write to her. i] inſiſt upon bringing theſe two points 
© to an iſſue: Off or on, ought to be indifferent to 
me, it ſo to them.” 

Such a declaration mutt bring all forward. There 
are twenty ways, my dear, that you would find aut 
to adviſe another how to act in your circumſtances. 
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He will diſdain, from his native inſolence, to have 
it thought he has 2ny-body to conſult, Well then, 
will he not be obliged to declare himſelf? And if he 
des, no delays on your fide, I beſeech you. Give 
him the day: Let it be a ſhort one. It would be de- 
rogating from your own merit, and honor too, let me 
tell you, even altho' he ſhould nt be ſo explicit as he 
oak to be, to ſeem but to doubt his meaning; and 
to wait for that explanation which I ſhould for ever 
deſpiſe him for, if he makes neceſſary. Twice already 
have you, my dear, if not oftener, mbJ:/y'd away ſuch 
opportunities as you ought not to have ſlipt. As to 
fettlements, if they come not in naturally, e'en leave 
them to his own juſtice, and to the juſtice of his fa- 
mily. And there's an end of the matter. 

This 7s my advice: Mend it, as circumſtances offer, 
and follow your 12n. But indeed, my dear, this, or 
ſomethinꝑ like it, would I do. As witneſs, | 


| Your ANNA Howe. 
MEN” TH Incloſed in the above. 
Muft trouble you with my concerns, tho? your 
own are ſo heavy upon you.—A piece of news I 
have to tell you. Your uncle Antony is diſpoſed to 
marry.--With whom, \ thy you ?--With my mamma, 
True indeed. Your family know it. All is laid with 
redoubled malice at your door. And there the d 
out himſelf lays it. 
Take no notice of this intelligence, not ſo much as 
in your letters to me, for fear of accidents. 
think it can't do. But were Ito provoke my mo- 
ther, that might afford a pretence. Elſe, I fhould 
have been with you before now, I fancy. 

The firſt likelihood that appears to me of encou- 
ragement, I diſmiſs Hickman, that's certain. If my 
mother diſoblige me in ſo important an article, | 
\han't think of obliging her in ſuch another. It is 

impoſhble, 
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impoſſible, ſurely, that the deſire of popping me off 
to that honeſt man can be with ſuch a view. 

I repeat, that it cannot come to any thing. But 
theſe widows Then ſuch a love in us all, both old 
and young, of being courted and admired And ſo 
irreſiſtible to their e/der/h1ps to be flatter'd, that all 
power is not over with them; but that they may ſtill 
claſs and prank it with their daughters. It vexed me 
heartily to have her tell me of this propoſal with ſelt- 
complaiſant ſimperings ; and yet the affected to ſpeak 
of it, as if fhe had no intention to encourage it. 

Theſe antiquated batchelors, o!d befare they think 
themſelves fo, imagine, that when they have once 
perſuaded themjees, they have nothing elſe to do, 
tut to make their minds known to the lady. His 
overgrown fortune is indeed a bait—a tempting one. 
A faucy daughter to be got rid of! The memory of 
the father of that daughter not precious enough to 
weigh! But let him advance if he dare Let her en- 
courage But I hope the won't. 

Excuſe me, my dear, I am nettled. They have 
fearfully rumpled my gorget. You'll think me faulty. 
do I won't put my name to this ſeparate paper. Other 
hands may reſemble mine. You did not fee me write 
NM. 
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| Monday, P. M. May 15. 
OW indeed, is it evident, my beſt, my only 

friend, that I have but one choice to make. 
And now do I find, that I have earned my reſent- 
ment againſt this man too far; ſince now I am to 
appear as if under an obligation to his patience with 
me for a conduct, that, perhaps, he will think, if not 
humourſome and childiſh, plainiy demonſtrative of 


my little eſteem of him; of but a ſecondary eſteem 
| at 
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at leaſt, where before his pride, rather than his merit, 


had made him expect a %. O my dear !—to be 


under obligation to, and to be caſt upon a man, that 
is not a generous man! That is, indeed, a cruel man! 
That is capable of creating a diſtreſs to a young 
creature, who by her evil deſtiny, is thrown into his 
power; and then of enjoying it, as J may fay! [I 
verily think I may ſay fo, of this ſavage I What a 
fate is mine! 

You give me, my dear, good advice, as to the pe- 
remptory manner in which I onght to treat him: But 
do you conſider to whom it is that you give that ad- 
vice 

The occaſion for it ſhould never have been given 
by me, of all creatures; for I am unequal, utterly un- 
equal to it — What, J, to challenge a man for a huſ- 
band !—17, to exert myſelf to quicken the delayer in 
his reſolutions ! And, having loſt an opportunity, to 
begin to try to recal it, as from my/elf, and for my- 
elf! To threaten him, as I may ſay, into the mar- 
riage-ſtate !—O my dear] if this be right to be done, 
how difficult is it, where Modeſty and Self (or where 
Pride, if you pleafe) is concerned to do that right? 
Or, to expreſs myſelf in your words, to be father, 
mother, uncle, to mylelt !—Eſpecially where one 
thinks a triumph over one is intended.--Do, my dear, 
adviſe me, perſuade me, to renounce the man for 
ever: And then I will for ever renounce him! 

You ſay you have tried Mrs. Norton's weight with 
my mamma.—Bad as the returns are which my ap- 
plication by Mr. Hickman has met with, you tell 
me, you have not acquainted me with all the bad ; 
nor now, perhaps, ever will. But why fo, my dear? 
What 7s the bad, what can be the bad, which now 
you will never tell me of? What worſe, than re- 
nounce me! and for ever ! * My uncle, you ſay, be- 
* lieves me ruin'd : He declares, that he can believe 
* every thing bad of a creature, who could run awa 
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with a man: And they have all made a reſolution, 
not to ſtir an inch in my favour; no, not to ſave 
« my lite.” | 

ave you worſe than this, my dear, behind? — 
Surely my father has not renewed his dreadful male- 
diction !—Surely, if ſo, my mamma has not joined in 
it! Have my uncles given it their ſanction, and made it 


a family act! What, my dear, is the worſt, that you 


will leave for ever unrevealed ? 

O Lovelace! why comeſt thou not juſt now; 
while theſe black proſpects are before me? For now, 
couldſt thou look into my heart, wouldſt thou ſee a 
diſtreſs worthy of thy barbarous triumph 

+ 

I was forced to DS. th pen. 

And you ſay you have try'd Mrs. Norton's weight 
with my mamma ? 

What is done, cannot be help'd : But I wiſh you 
had not taken any ſtep, in a matter ſo very concern- 
ing to me, without firſt conſulting me. Forgive me, 
my dear ;---but that high- ſoul'd and noble friend- 
hip, which you avow with ſo obliging, and fo un- 
common a warmth, at the ſame time, that it is the 
ſubject of my grateful admiration, is no leſs, becauſe 
of its fervor, the ground of my apprehenſion | 

Well, but now, to look forward, you are of opi- 
nion, that I muſt be his: And that I cannot leave 
him with reputation to myſelf, whether with or with- 
out his conſent. I muſt, if fo, make the beſt of the 
bad matter. ; ; 

He went out in the morning; intending not to re- 
turn to dinner, unleſs (as he ſent me word) I would 
admit him to dine with me. 

I excuſed myſelf, The man, whoſe anger is now 
to be of ſuch high importance to me, was, it ſeems, 
diſpleaſed. | 

As he, as well as I, expected, that I ſhould receive 
a letter from you this day, by Collins, I ſuppoſe 5 
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will not be long beſore he returns ; and then, poſſibly, 
he is to be mighty ſtately, mighty manni/h, mighty 


cy, if you pleaſe! And then I muſt be very humble, 
very ſubmiſſive, and try to whine myſelf into his good 
ee : With downcaſt eye, if not by ſpeech, beg his 
orgivenels for the diſtance I have ſo perverſely kept 
him at !--- Yes, I warrant you !---But I'll ſee how this 
behaviour will fit upon me !---You have always ral- 
ly'd me upon my meekneſs, I think ! Well then, Pl 
try, if I can be ſtill meeker, ſhall I !---O my dear !--- 
But let me fit with my hands before me, all pa- 
tience, all reſignation; for I think I hear him coming 
up,---Or ſhall I roundly accoſt him, in the words, in 
the form, you, my dear, have preſcrib'd? 
He is come in.---He has ſent to me, all impatience 
- his aſpect, Dorcas ſays.---But I cannot, cannot ſee 
im! 
| Monday Night. 
Tux contents of your letter, and my own heavy 
reflections, render'd me incapable of ſeeing this ex- 
Aing man -The firſt word he aſked Dorcas, was, 
f I had received a letter ſince he had been out? 
She told me this ; and her anſwer, That I had; and 
was faſting, and had been in tears ever ſince. 
He ſent to defire an interview with me, 
I anſwer'd by her, That I was not very well. In 
the morning, if better, I would ſee him as ſoon as he 
leaſed, 
l Very humble ! was it not, my dear ?--Vet he was 
too royal to take it for humility ; for Dorcas told me, 
he rubb'd one fide of his face impatiently ; and faid 
a raſh word, and was out of humour; ſtalking about 
the room, 
Half an hour after, he ſent again; deſiring very 
earneſtly, that I would admit him to ſupper with me. 


He would enter upon no ſubjects of converſation, 


but what I ſhould lead to. 


So 
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So I ſhould have been at liberty, you ſee, to court 
him ! 

I again deſired to be excuſed, 

Indeed, my dear, my eyes were ſwelled : I was 
very low-ſpirited; and could not think of entering 
all at once, after ſeveral days diſtance, into the free- 
dom of converſation, which my friends utter rejection 
of me, as well as your opinion, have made neceſ- 


ſary. 

lie ſent up to tell me, that as he heard I was faſt- 
ing, if I would promiſe to eat ſome chicken which 
Mrs. Sinclair had order'd for ſupper, he would ac- 
quieſce.— Very kind in his anger Is he not? 

I promiſed him. Can I be more preparatively con- 
deſcending *—How happy, I'll warrant you, if I may 
> meet him in a kind and forgiving humour 


e I hate myelf !—But I won't be inſulted. Indeed 
I won't! for all this. 


r 
Miss CLARISsA HARTOWE, To Miſs Hows. 


4 | Tue/day, May 16. 
; Think once more, we ſeem to be in a kind of 
| train; but through a ſtorm. I will give you the 
n | particulars, 
e © I heard him in the dining-room at five in the 
morning. I had reſted very ill, and was up too : 
10 But opened not my door till ſix: When Dorcas 


e. brought me his requeſt for my company. 

d He approached me, and taking my hand, as I en- 

2 ter'd the dining-room, I went not to bed, Madam, 
till two, yet ſlept not a wink. For God's ſake tor- 

ry ment me not, as you have done for a week paſt, 

5 He paus'd. I was ſilent. | 

= At firſt, proceeded he, I thought your reſentment 


of a mere unavailing curioſity could not be deep; 
o and 
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and that it would go off of itſelf: But when I found, 
it was to be kept up till you knew the ſucceſs of ſome 
new overtures which you had made, and which com- 
ply'd with, might have depriv'd me of you for ever; 
how, Madam, could I ſupport myſelf under the 
thoughts of having, with ſuch an union of intereſts, 
_ little impreſſion upon your mind in my fa- 
vour ! 
He paus'd again, I was ſtill ſilent. He went on. 
I acknowledge that I have a proud heart, Madam. 
I cannot but hope for ſome inſtances of previous and 
preferable favour from the lad y I am ambitious to call 
mine; and that her choice of me ſhould not appear, 
not flagrantly appear, directed by the perverſeneſs of 
her ſelfiſh perſecutors, and my irreconcileable ene- 
mics. 
| More to the ſame purpoſe he ſaid : You know, my 
dear, the room he had given me to recriminate upon 
him, in twenty inſtances : I did not ſpare him: But 
I need not repeat thoſe inſtances to you. Every one 
of theſe inſtances, I told him, convinced me of his 
pride, indeed, but not of his merit. I confeſſed, that 
I had as much pride as himſelf ; altho' I hoped it was 
of another kind, than that he ſo readily avowed. 
But that if he had the leaſt mixture in his of the lau- 
dable pride (a pride worthy of his birth, of his fa- 
mily, and of his fortune), he ſhould rather wiſh, I 
would preſume to ſay, to promote ine, than either 
to ſuppreſs, or to regret that I had it: That hence 
it was, that I thought it beneath me to diſown what 
had been my motives for declining, for ſome days 
* any converſation with him, or viſit from Mr. 
lennell, that might lead to points out of my power 
to determine upon, until I heard from my uncle Har- 
lowe ; whom, | confelied, I had cauſed to be ſounded, 


whether I might be favour'd with his intereſt, to ob- 

tain for me a reconciliation with my friends, upon 

terms which I had cauſed to be propoſed to him. 
C 
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He knew not, he ſaid, and ſuppoſed muſt not pre- 


ſume to aſk, what theſe terms were. But he could 
but too well gueſs at them; and that he was to have 
been the preliminary ſacrifice But I muſt allow him 
to ſay, That as much as he admired the noblenels of 
my ſentiments in general, and in particular that Jaud- 
able pride in me, which I had ſpoken of; he wiſh'd, 
that he could compliment me upon ſuch an uniformity 
in it, as ſhould have ſet me as much above all ſub- 
miſſion to minds implacable and unreaſonable (he 
hoped he might, without offence, ſay that my bro- 
ther's and ſiſter's were ſuch), as it had above all fa- 
vour and condeſcenfion to him. 

Duty and nature, Sir, call upon me to make the 
ſubmiſſions you ſpeak of: There 1s a father, there is 
a mother, there are uncles, in the one caſe, to juſtify 
and demand thoſe ſubmiſſions — What, pray, Sir, can 
be pleaded for the condeſcenſion, as you call it ?—— 
Will you ſay, your merits, either with regard to them, 
or to my/clf, may? 

This to be ſaid, after the perſecutions of thoſe re- 
lations! After what you have ſuffer'd! After what 
you have made me hope ! Let me aſk you, Madam, 
(we talk'd of pride juit now), What fort of pride 
muſt bis be, which could diſpenſe with inclination and 
preference in his lady's part of it ?!!—What muſt be 
that love 

Love, Sir! who talks of [ove - Was not merit the 
thing we were talking of ? Have I ever profeſſed; 
have I ever required of 52 proteſſions of a paſſion of 
that nature? But there is no end of theſe debatings; 
each /% faultleſs, each / full of felt——— 

I do not think myſelf faultleſs, Madam :—But— 

But what, Sir Would you evermore argue with 
me, as if you were a child :? decking palliations, 
and making promiſes ?—Promiſes of what, Sir? Or 
being in future the man it is a ſhame a gentleman is 
not? — Of being the man 

Vor. IV. F Good 
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Good God! interrupted he, with eyes lifted up, if 


thou wert to be thus ſeverc 

Well, well, Sir, impatiently—T need only to ob- 
ſerve, that all this vaſt difference in ſentiments ſhews 
how unpair'd our minds are So let us 
Let us what, Madam My foul is riſing into tu- 
mults! And he look'd ſo wildly, that it ſtartled me a 
good deal Let us what, Madam 

Why, Sir, let us reſolve to quit every regard for 
each other Nay, flame not out I am a poor 
weak-minded creature in ſome things: But where 
what I ſhould be, or not deſerve to live, if I am not, 
is in the queſtion, I have great and invincible ſpirit, 
or my own conceit betrays me].—Let us reſolve to 
quit every regard for each other that is more than 
civil This you may depend upon; you may, if it 
will fewel your pride, gratily it with this aſſurance; 
That I will never marry any other man. I have ſeen 
enough of your ſex; at leaſt of you. A ſingle life 
ſhall ever be my choice While I will leave you at 
liberty to purſue your own. 

Indifference, worſe than indifference ! ſaid he, in 
a paſſion 

Interrupting him—Indifference let it be—You have 
not, in my opinion, at leaſt, deſerved it ſhould be 
other: It you have in your own, you have cauſe, at 
leaſt your pride has, to hate me for misjudging you.— 

Deareſt, deareſt creature! ſnatching my hand with 
wildneſs, let me beſeech you to be uniformly noble! 
Civil regards, Madam I Civil regards ! Can you 
ſo expect to narrow and confine ſuch a paſſion as 
mine | | 

Such a paſſion as yours, Mr. Lovelace, deſerves to 
be narrow'd and confin'd. It is either the paſſion 
vou do not think it; or / do not. 


ther your mind is capable of being / narrow'd and 
ſo widen'd as is neceſſary to make it be what I wiſh 
| it 


I queſtion whe- 
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it to be. Lift up your hands and your eyes, Sir, in 
that emphatical filent wonder, as you pleaſe: But 
what does it expreſs, what does it convince me of; 
but that we are not born for one another ? 

Ry his ſoul, he ſaid, and graſp'd my hand with an 
eagerneſs that hurt it, we were born for one another: 
I muſt be his—I ſhould be his (and put his other arm 
round me), altho' his damnation were to be the pur- 
chaſe | | 

I was terrify'd |-——Let me leave you—or begone 
from me, Sir — ls the paſſion you boaſt, to be thus 
ſhockingly declared | 

You muſt not go, Madam !—You muſt not leave 
me in anger | 

Iwill return—T will return When you can be leſs 
violent—leſs ſhocking. 

And he let me go. 

The man quite frighted me; inſomuch that when I 
got into my chamber, I found a ſudden flow of tears 
a great relief to me. 

In half an hour he ſent a little billet, expreſſing his 
concern for the vehemence of his behaviour, and pray- 
ing to ſee me. 

I went—Becauſe I could not help myſelf, I went, 

He was full of his excuſes. O my dear, what 
would you, even you, do with ſuch a man as this; and 
in my ſituation ? 

It was very poſſible for him. now, he ſaid, to ac- 
count for the workings of a frenzical diſorder. For 
his part, he was near diſtration. All laſt week 0 
ſuffer as he had ſuffer'd; and now to talk of civil re- 


gards only, when he had hoped from the nobleneſs of 
my mind 


Hope what you will, interrupted I; I muſt inſiſt 
upon it, that our minds ace by no means ſuited to 
each other. You have brought me into difficulties. 
I am deſerted of every friend but Miſs Howe. My 
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true ſentiments I will not conceal: It is againſt my 
will, that I muſt ſubmit to owe protection from a bro- 
ther's projects, which Miſs Howe thinks are not 
given over, to you, who have brought me into theſe 
ſtreights 3 not with my own concurrence brought me 
into them; remember that 

I do remember that, Madam ! So often reminded, 
how can I forget it? 

Yet I will owe to you this protection, if it be ne- 
ceſlary, in the earneſt hope, that you will hun rather 
than /eek miſchief, if any further inquiry after me be 
made. But what hinders you from leaving me 
Cannot I fend to you? The Widow Fretchville, it 
is plain, knows not her own mind : The people here 
indeed are civiller every day than other: But I had ra- 
ther have lodgings more agreeable to my circum» 
ſtances. TI beſt know what will ſuit them; and am 
reſolved not to be obliged to any body. If you leave 
me, I will take a civil leave of theſe people, and re- 
tire to ſome one of the neighbouring villages, and 
there, ſecreting myſelf, wait my couſin Morden's ar- 
rival with patience. 

He preſumed, he told me, from what I ſaid, that 
my application to my relations was unſucceſsful : 
That therefore he hoped I would give him leave now 
to mention the terms in the nature of ſettlements, 
which he had long intended to propoſe to me; and 
which having till now delay'd to do, thro” accidents 
not proceeding from himſelf, he had thoughts of urg- 
ing to me the moment I enter'd upon my new houſe ; 
and upon finding myſelf as independent in appear- 
ance as I was in fa. Permit me, Madam, to pro- 
Poſe theſe matters to you: Not with an ex pectation 
of your immediate anſwer; but for your conſidera- 
tion. 

Were not heſitation, a ſelf-fe!t glow, a downcalt 
eye, more than enough ? Your advice was too much 
in my head: I heſitated, 


He 
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He urg'd on upon my ſilence: He would call God 
to witneſs to the juſtice, nay to the generoſity of his 
intentions to me, if I would be fo good as to hear 
what he had to propoſe to me, as to ſettlements. 

Could not the man have fallen into the ſubject 
without this parade? Many a point, you know, is 
refuſed, and ought to be refuſed, if leave be aſked to 
introduce it; and when once refuſed, the refuſal muſt 
in honour be adhered to: Whereas, had it been ſlid 
in upon one, as I may ſay, it might have merited fur- 
ther conſideration. If ſuch a man as he knows not 
this, who ſhould ? 

I thought myſelf obliged, tho? not to depart from 
this ſubject intirely, yet, to give it a more diffuſe turn; 
in order, on the one hand, to ſave myſelf the mortifi- 
cation of appearing too ready in my compliance, after 
ſuch a diſtance as had been between us; and on 
the other, to avoid (in purſuance of your advice) the 
neceſſity of giving him ſuch a repulſe, as might again 
throw us out of the courſe. | 

A cruel alternative to be reduced to! 

You talk of generoſity, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I; and 
vou talk of juſtice; perhaps without having conſider'd 
the force of the words, in the ſenſe you uſe them on 
this occaſion. Let me tell you what generoſity is, in 
my ſenſe of the word TRUE GENfROSITTY is not 
confined to pecuniary inſtances : It is more than po- 
liteneſs: It is more than good faith: It is more than 
honour: It is more than juſlice: Since all theſe are but 
duties, and what a worthy mind cannot diſpenſe with. 
But TRUE GENEROSITY is greatneſs of ſoul: It in- 
cites us to do more by a fellow-creature, than can be 
ſtrictly required of us: It obliges us to haſten tothe 
relief of an object that wants relief; anticipating even 
hope or expeCtation. Generoſity, Sir, will not ſurely 
permit a worthy mind to doubt of its honourable and 
beneficent intentions: Much leſs will it allow itſelt 
to ſhock, to offend any one ; and, leaſt of all, a per- 
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ſon thrown by adverſity, miſhap, or accident, into 
its protection. | 

W' hat an opportunity had he to clear his intentions, 
had he been ſo diſpoſed, from the latter part of this 
home obſervation But he run away with the firſt, 
and kept to that. 

Admirably detin'd ! he ſaid. But who at this rate, 
Madam, can be faid to be generous to you ? Your 
generoſity | implore ; while, juſtice, as it muſt be my 
ſole merit, ſhall be my aim. Never was there a wo- 
man of ſuch nice and delicate ſentiments! | 

It is a reflection upon yourſelt, Sir, and upon the 
company you have kept, if you think theſe notions 
either nice or delicate, "Thouſands of my ſex are 
more nice than I ; for they would have avoided the 


. devious path I have been ſurprized into: The confe- 


quences of which ſurprize have laid me under the fad 
neceſſity of telling a man, who has not delicacy 
enough to enter into thoſe parts of the female charac- 
ter, which are its glory and diſtinction, what True 
Generoſity is. 

His divine monitreſs, he called me- He would en- 
deavour to form his manners, as he had often pro- 
miſed, by my example. But he hoped I would now 
permit him to mention briefly the juſlice he propoſed 
to do me, in the terms of the ſettlement ; a ſubject 
ſo proper, before now, to have been enter'd upon ; 
and which would have been enter'd upon long ago, 
had not my frequent diſplealure taken from him the 
opportunity he had often wiſh'd for: But now having 
ventur'd to lay hold of this, nothing ſhould divert 


him from improving it. 


I have no ſpirits juſt now, Sir, to attend to ſuch 
weighty points. What you have a mind to propoſe, 
write to me: And I ſhall know what anſwer to re- 
turn, Only one thing let me remind you of, that if 
you touch upon any ſubject, in which my papa has 

a con- 
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a concern, I ſhall judge by your treatment of the 
father, what value you have for the daughter. 

He lozked, as if he would chooſe rather to ſpeak 
than write: But had he ſaid io, I had a ſevere return 
to have made upon him; as poſſibly he might ſee by 


my looks. * 
* 3 


In this way we are now : A fort of calm, as I ſaid, 
ſucceeding a ſtorm :—W hat may happen next, whe- 
ther a ſtorm or a calm, with ſuch a ſpirit as I have to 
deal with, who can tell ? 

But be that as it will, I think, my dear, I am not 
meanly off: And that is a great point with me; and 
which ] know you'll be glad to hear: If it were on- 
ly, that I can ſee this man without lofing any of that 
dignity (what other word can [ uſe, ſpeaking of my- 
ſelſ, that betokens decency, and not arregance? ) which 
is fo neceſſary to enable me to look up, or rather, 
with the mind's eye, I may ſay, to look down upon a 

man of this man's caſt. 

 Altho? circumſtances have fo offer'd, that I could 
not take your advice as to the manner of dealing with 
him; yet you gave me ſo much _—_ by it, as has 
enabled me to conduct things to this iſſue; as well as 
determin'd me againſt leaving him: Which before, I 
was thinking to do, at all adventures. Whether, 
when it came to the point, I ſhould have done ſo, or 
not, I cannot ſay, becauſe it would have depended 
upon his behaviour at the time, | 

But let his behaviour be what it will, I am afraid 
with you, that, ſhould any thing offer, at laſt, to 
oblige me to leave him, I ſhall not mend my fituation 
in the world's eye; but the contrary, And yet I will 
not be treated by him with indignity, while I have any 
power to help myſelt. | 

ou, my dear, have accuſed me of having mode ſty'd- 
away, as you phraſe it, ſeveral opportunities of bein 
—Being what, my dear ?—Why, the wife of a liber- 
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tine: And what alibertine and his wife are, my couſin 
Morden's letter tells us. —Let me here, once for all, 
endeavour to account for the motives of my behaviour 
to this man, and for the principles I have proceeded 
upon, as they appear to me upon a cloſe ſelf-exami- 
nation. 

Be pleaſed then to allow me to think, that my mo- 
tives on this occaſion, ariſe not altogether from maid- 
enly niceneſs ; nor yet from the apprehenſion of what 
my preſent tormentor, and future huſband, may think 
of a precipitate compliance, on ſuch a diſagreeable 
behaviour as his: But they ariſe principally from what 
offers to my own heart, reſpeQing, as I miy ſay, its 
own reCitude, its own judgment of the fit and the 
unfit ; as I would, without ſtudy, anſwer for myſelf to 
myſelf, in the fir? place; to him, and to the world, 
in the ſecond only. Principles, that are in my mind; 
that I found there ; implanted, no doubt, by the firſt 
gracious Planter: Which therefore impel me, as I 
may ſay, to act up to them, that thereby I may, to 
the beſt of my judgment, be enabled to comport my- 
ſelf worthily in both ſtates (the ſingle and the mar- 
ried), let others act as they will by me. 

I hope, my dear, I do not deceive myſelf, and, in- 
ſtead of ſetting about reQifying what is amiſs in my 
heart, endeavour to find excuſes for habits and pecu- 

liarities, which Iam unwilling to caſt off or overcome. 
'The heart is very deceitful : Do you, my dear friend, 
lay mine open (but, ſurely, it is always open before 
you !) and ſpare menot, if you find or think it culpable. 

'This obſervation, once for all, as I ſaid, I thought 
proper to make, to convince you, that, to the beſt of 
my judgment, my errors, in matters as well of the 
leſſer moment, as the greater, ſhall rather be the fault 
of my underſtanding than of my will. 

I am, my deareſt friend, | 

Your ever-ebliged 
CLARISSA HARLOws. 
L E T- 
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Tueſday Night, May 16. 
R. Lovelace has ſent me, by Dorcas, his pro- 
poſals, as follow : 
Io ſpare a delicacy ſo extreme, and to obey you, 
I write : And the rather, that you may communi— 
cate this paper to Miſs Howe, who may conſult any 
of her friends you ſhall think proper to have intruſt- 
ed on this occaſion. I ſay, intruſted; becauſe, as 
you know, I have given it out to ſeveral perſons, 
that we are actually marry'd.” 
© In the firſt place, Madam, I offer to ſettle upon 
you, by way of jointure, your whole eſtate. And 
moreover to veſt in truſtees ſuch a part of mine in 
Lancaſhire, as ſhall produce a clear four hundred. 
pounds a year, to be paid to your ſole and ſeparate. 
uſe, quarterly.” 
© Myowneltateis a clear 2000). per annum. Lord: 
M. propoſes to give me poſſeſſion either of I hat 
which he has in Lancaſhire (to which, by the way, 
think I have a better title than he has himſelf), or 
That we call The Lawn in Hertfordſhire, upon my 
nuptials with a lady whom he ſo greatly admires ;; 
and to make that i ſhall chooſe a clear 10001. per 
annum.” 
My too great contempt of cenſure has ſubjected 
me to much traduction. It may not therefore be 
improper to aſſure you, on the word of a gentle- 
man, that no part of my eſtate was ever mortgaged: 
And that altho' I liv'd very expenſively abroad, and 
made large draughts, yet, that Midſummer-Day 


next will diſcharge all that I owe in the world. My 


notions are not all bad ones. I have been thought, 
in pecuniary caſes, generous. It would have de- 

ſerved anotber game, had I not firſt been 5. 
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If, as your own eſtate is at preſent in your father's 


hands, you rather chooſe that I ſhould make a 
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jointure out of mine, tantamount to yours, be it 
what it will, it ſhall be done. I will engage Lord 
M. to write to you what he propoſes to do on the 
happy occaſion : Not as your deſite or expeCtation, 


but to demonſtrate, that no advantage is intended 


to be taken of the ſituation you are in with your 
own family.” 
To ſhew the beloved daughter the conſideration 
I have for her, I will conſent, that ſhe fhall pre- 
ſcribe the terms of agreement in relation to the 
large ſums, which muſt be in her father's hands, 
ariſing from her grandfather's eſtate. I have no 
doubt but he will be put upon making large de- 
mands upon you. All thoſe it ſhall be in your 
power to comply with, for the ſake of your own 
peace. And the remainder ſhall be paid into your 
hands, and be intirely at your diſpoſal, as a fund to 
ſupport thoſe charitable donations, which I have 
heard you ſo famed for out of your family; and for 
which you have been ſo greatly reflected upon in it. 
* As to cloaths, jewels, and the like, againſt the 
time you ſhall chooſe to make your appear.nce, it 
will be my pride, that you ſhall not be beholden for 
ſuch of theſe, as ſhall be anſwerable to the rank of 
both, to thoſe who have had the ſtupid folly to re- 
nounce a daughter 1 deſerved not. You muſt 
excuſe me, Madam: Von would miſtruſt my ſin- 
cerity in the reſt, could I ſpeak of theſe people with 
leſs aſperity, tho' ſo nearly related to you.” 
© Theſe, Madam, are my propoſals. They are 
ſuch as I always deſigned to make, whenever you 
would permit me to enter into the delightful fab 
ject. But you have been ſo determin'd to try every 
method for reconciling yourſelf to your relations, 
even by giving me abſolutely up for ever, that you 
have ſeem'd to think it but juſtice to keep me at a 
* diſtance, 
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* diſlance, till the event of that your predominant hope 
could be ſeen. It is now ſeen !—And altho' I have 
been, and perhaps ſtill am, ready to regret the want 
of that preference I wiſh'd for from you as Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe ; yet I am ſure, as the huſband of 
Mrs. Lovelace, I ſhall be more ready to adore than 
to blame you lor the pangs you have given toa heart, 
the generoſity, or rather juſtice of which, my im- 
placable enemies have taught you to doubt: And 
this ſtill the readier, as I am perſuaded, that thoſe 
pangs never would have been given by a mind ſo 
noble, had not the doubt been entertained, perhaps 
with too great an appearance of reaſon; and as I 
hope I ſhall have it to reflect, that the moment the 
doubt ſhall be overcome, the indifference will cea'e.? 
* I will only add, that it I have omitted any thing, 
that would have given you further ſatisfaction; or 
if the above terms be ſhort of v hat you would wiſh; 
you will be pleaſed to ſupply them as you think fit. 
And when I know your pleaſure, I will inſtantly 
order articles to be drawn up conformably; that 
nothing in my power may be wanting to make 
you happy,” | 
* You will now, deareſt Madam, judge, how far 
all the reſt depends upon yourſelf.” 

*. . 
You ſee, my dear, what he offers. You ſee it is 
all my fault, that he has not made theſe offers before. 
Il am a ſtrange creature] To be to blame in every- 
thing, and to every-body ! Yet neither intend the ill 
at the time, nor know it to be the ill till too late, or 
ſo nearly too late, that I muſt give up all the delicacy 
he talks of, to compound for my fault! 

I ſha/l now judge how far all the reſt depends upon 
myſelf! So coldly concludes he ſuch warm, and, in 
the main, unobjectable propoſals! Would you not, 
as you read, have ſuppoſed, that the paper would con- 
clude wuh the moſt earneſt demand of a day! I 
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own, I had that expeQation ſo ſtrong, reſulting natu- 
rally, as I may ſay, from the premifes, that without 
ſtudying for diſſatisfaction, I could not help being dil- 
ſatisfied, when I came to the concluſion. - But you 
ſay, there 1s no help. I muſt, perhaps, make further 
ſacrifices. All delicacy, it ſeems, is to be at an end 
with me! But if ſo, this man knows not what every 
wiſe man knows, that prudence, and virtue, and de- 
licacy of mind in a wife, do the huſband more rea! 
honour, in the eye of the world, than the ſame qua- 
lities (were ſhe deſtitute of them) in himſelf : As the 
want of them in her does him more d:/-honour : For 
are not the wife's errors, the huſband's reproach ? 


.How y his reproach, is another thing. 


| will confider this paper; and write to it, if I am 
able : For it ſeems now, all the reſt depends upon my- 


ſelf. 
LETTER ITE. 
Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Wedneſday Morning, May 17. 
R. Lovelace would fain have engaged me laſt 
night. But as I was not prepar'd to enter 
upon the ſubject of his propoſals, intending to con- 
ſider them maturely, and was not highly pleaſed with 
his concluſion (and then there is hardly any getting 
from him in tolerable time over-night), I deſired to 
be excuſed ſeeing him till morning. 
About ſeven o'clock we met in the dining-room. 
I find, he was full of expectation that I ſhould meet 
him with a very favourable, who knows, but with a 
thankful aſpect? And I immediately found by his 


ſullen countenance, that he was under no ſmall. diſ- 

appointment that I did not. 
My deareſt love, are you well ?—Why look you 
ſo ſolemn upon me?—Will your indifference _ 
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be over) If I have propoſed terms in any reſpe& 


art of your expectation 
told him, that he had very conſiderately men- 


tion'd my ſhewing his propoſals to Miſs Howe, and 


conſulting any of her friends upon them hy her means; 


and ] ſhould have an opportunity to fend them to her, 


by Collins, by-and-by ; and fo inſiſted to ſuſpend any 
talk upon that ſubje& till I had her opinion upon 
them. 

Good God !—Tf there were but the leaft loop · hole; 
the leaſt room for delay !—But he was writing a letter 
to his uncle, to give him an account of his ſituation 
with me, and could not finiſh it ſo ſatisfaQorily, 


either to my Lord, or to himſelf, as if I would con- 


deſcend to ſay, whether the terms he had propoſed 
were acceptable, or not. 

Thus far, I told him, I could ſay, That my prin- 
cipal point was peace and reconciliation with my fa- 
mily. As to other matters, the gentleneſs of his 
own ſpirit would put him upon doing more for me 
than I ſhould afk, or expect. Wheretore, if all he 


had to write about was to know what Lord M. would 


do on my account, he might — himſelf the trou- 
le; for that my utmoſt wiſhes as to myſelf, were 
ben more eaſily gratify'd than he perhaps imagin'd. 
He afked me then, If I would fo far permit him to 
touch upon the happy day, as to requeſt his uncle's 
prefence on the occafion, and to be my father ? 
Father had a ſweet and venerable ſound with it, I 
ſaid. I ſhould be glad to have a father who would 


own me. 
Was not this plain ſpeaking, think you, my dear ? 
Yet it rather, I muſt own, appears ſo to me on re- 


gection, than was defigned freely at the time. For 1 
then, with a ſigh from the bottom of my heart, 
thought of my own father ; bitterly regretting, that 
am an outcaſt from him and ſrom my mother. 
Mr. Lovelace, I thought, ſeemed a little affected; 
Vor. IV. G ai 
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at the manner of my ſpeaking, as well as at the ſad 
refleQtion, I ſuppoſe. | 

I am but a very young creature, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid I, and wiped my averted eye, altho* you have 
kindly, and in love to me, introduced ſo much ſorrow 
to me already.: So you muſt not wonder, that the 
word father ſtrikes ſo ſenſibly upon the heart of a 
child, ever dutiful till ſhe knew you, and whoſe ten- 
der years ſtill require the paternal wing. 

Ile turned towards the window: [Rejoice with me, 

my dear, fince I ſeem devoted to him, that the man 
is not abſolutely impenetrable II His emotion was 
viſible; yet he endeavoured to ſuppreſs it Ap- 
proaching me again ; again he was obliged to turn 
from me; Angelic ſomething, he ſaid : But then, 
obtaining a heart more ſuitable to his wiſh, he once 
more approached me.—PFor his own part, he ſaid, as 
Lord M. was ſo ſubject to the gout, he was afraid, 
that the compliment he had juſt propoſed to make 
him, might, if made, occaſion a longer ſuſpenſion, 
than he could bear to think of: And if it did, it 
would vex him to the heart, that he had made it. 

1 could not ſay a ſingle word to this, you know, 
my dear. But you will gueſs at my thoughts of what 
he faid——So much paſſionate love, lip-deep , Soy 
prudent, and ſo dutifully patient at heart to a relation 


he had, till now, ſo undutifully deſpiſed !——Why, 


why, am | thrown upon ſuch a man! thought II— 
He heſitated, as if contending with himſelf, and 
after taking a turn or two about the room, — He was 
at a great loſs what to determine upon, he ſaid, be- 
cauſe he had not the honour of knowing when he was 
to be made the happieſt of men: Would to God 

it might that very inſtant be reſolved upon! 
He 4topp'd a moment or two, ſtaring in my down- 
caſt face [Did I not, O my beloved friend, think 
ou, want a father or a mother juſt then?} But if 
e could not, ſo /c4r av he wilhed, procure my 2 
. nt 
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fent to a day; in that caſe, he thought the chip 
ment might as well be made to Lord M. as not ;—— 

Since the ſettlements. might be drawn and ingroſſed 
in the intervenient time, which would pacify his im- 
patience, as no time would be loſt. 

You will ſuppoſe how I was affe ted by this \ eech, 
by repeating the ſubſtance of what he ſaid upon it; 
as follows. 

— But by his foul, he knew not, ſo much was I 
upon the reſerve, and fo much latent meaning did my 
eye import, whether, when he moſt hoped to pleaſe 
me, he was not fartheſt from doing ſo. Would ! 
vauchſafe toſay, Whether I approved of his compli- 
ment to Jord M. or not? 

Mifs Howe, thought I, at that moment, ſays, I 
muſt not run away from This man 

To be ſure, Mr. Lovelace, it this matter is che fo 
be, it muſt be agreeable to me to have the full appro- 
bation of one ſide, fince I cannot have that of the 
othey. 

If this matter be ever to be | Good God! what 
words were theſe at this time of day] And full ap- 
8 of one ſide! Why that word approbation ? 

hen the greateſt pride of all his family was, That 
of having the honour of ſo dear a creature for their 
relation? Would to Heaven, my deareſt life, added 
he, that, without complimenting Any-body, to-mor- 
row might be the happieſt day of my life What lay 
you, my angel? With a trembling impatience, that 
ſeemed not affected, —W hat you ſay tor t9-moFrow e 

It was likely, my dear, I could iay much toit, or 
name another day, had I been diſpoled to the latter, 
with ſuch an hinted delay from him, 

Next day, Madam, it not to-morrow ! 


day after that / 


Or the 
And taking my two hands, ſtared 


me into a halt-confuſipn. 
No, no! You cannot think all of a ſudden, there 
G 2 .  thould 
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Mold be reaſon for ſuch a hurry, It will be mot 
agreeable, to be fure, for my Lord to be preſent. 

Jam all obedience and reſignation, returned the 
wreich, with a ſelf-pluming air, as if he had acqui- 
efced to a propoſal made by me, and had compliment- 
ed me with- a great piece of ſelf-denial. 

Modeſty, I think, required it of me, that it ſhould 
paſs ſo: Did it not? I think it did. Would to 
Heaven But what ſignifies wiſhing ? 

But when he would have rewarded bimſelf, as he 
had heretofore called it, for this ſelf- ſuppoſed conceſ- 
ſion, with a kiſs, I repulſed him with a juſt and very 
ſincere diſdain. | 

He ſeem'd both vex'd and ſurpriz'd, as one who 
had made propoſals that he had expected every thing 
from. Heplainly faid, that he thought our fituation 
would intitle him to ſuch an innocent freedom : And 
he was both amaz'd and griev'd to be thus ſcornfully 
repulſed. 

No reply could be made by me. I abruptly broke 
from him. I recollcR, as I paſſed by one of the pier- 
glaſſes, that I ſaw in it his clenched hand offered in 
wrath to-his forehead: The words, indifference, by his 
foul, next to batred, I heard him ſpeak: And ſome- 
thing of ice he mentioned: I heard not what. | 

Whether he intends to write to my Lord, or to Miſs 
Montague, I cannot tell. But as all delicacy ought 
to be over with me now, perhaps I am to blame to ex- 
pect it from a man who may not know what it is. If 
he does not, and yet thinks himſelf very delicate, and 
intends not to be otherwiſe, I am rather to be pitied, 
than he to be cenſured. And after all, ſince I muſt 
take him as I find him, I mu/?: That is to ſay, as a 
man ſo vain, and ſo accuſtom'd to be admired, that, 
not being conſcious of internal defe&, he has taken 
no pains to pohſh more than his outſide : And as his 
propoſals are higher than my expeQations; and as in 
his own opinion, he has a great deal to bear ſrom wo 
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will (no new offence preventing) ſit down to anſwer 
them :—And, if poſſible, in terms as unobjectible to 
him, as his are to me. | 
But after all, ſee you not, my dear, more and 
more, the miſmatch that there is in our minds? 
However, I am willing tocompound for my fault, 
by giving up, (if that may be all my puniſhment) 
the expectation of what is deemed happineſs in this 
life, with ſuch a huſband as I fear he will make. In 
ſhort, I will content myſelf to be a ſuffering perſon 
thro? the ſtate to the end of my life. A long one it 
cannot be | 
This may qualify him (as it may prove) from ſtings 
of conſcience from miſbehaviour to a wiſe, to be 
a more tolerable one to a ſecond, tho? not perhaps bet - 
ter deſerving : While my ſtory, to all who thall know 
it, will afford theſe inſtruQtions: That the eye is a 
traitor, and ought ever to be miſtruſted : That form 
is deceitful : In other words; Fhat a fine perſon is 
ſeldom pair'd by a fine mind: And that ſound prin- 
ciples, and a good heart, are the only baſis on which 
the hopes of a happy future, either with reſpeC to the 
bere or to the hereafter, can be built. | 
And ſo much at preſent for Mr. Lovelace's propo- 
fals: Of which I defire your opinion. 
I am, my deareſt friend, | 
Your ever-obliged 
Cr. HARLOwE. 
Four letters are written by Mr. Lovelace from the 
date of his laſt, giving thaſtate of affairs between him 
and the lady, pretty much, the ſame as in hers in the 
ſame period, allowing for the humour in his; and for 
his reſentments exprefled with vehemence on her re- 
ſolution to leave him, it her-friends could be prevaileÞ 
upon.—A few extracts from them will be only given. 
What, ſays he, might have become of me, and 
my projects, had not her father, and the relt of, the 
| G 3 * implacables, 
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impfacables, ſtood my friends?” After violent 
threatnings and vows of revenge, he fays——* * Tis 
* Plain ſhe would have given me up for ever; nor 
© ſhould I have been able to prevent her abandoning 
* of me, unleſs | had torn up the tree by the roots 
to come at the fruit; which I hope ſtill to bring 
down by a gentle ſhake or two, if I can but have 
patience to ſtiy the ripening ſeaſon.” | 
Thus triumphing in his unpolite cruelty, he ſays, 
After her haughty treatment of me, I am reſolved 
- ſhe ſhall ſpeak out. There are a thouſand beauties 
to be diſcovered in the tace, in the accent, in the 
buſh-beating hefitations of a woman that is earneſt 
about a ſubje& which ſhe wants to introduce, yet 
knows not how. Silly rogu:s, calling themſelves 
generous ones, would value themſelves for ſparin 
a lady's contuſion : But they are filly rogues indeed; 
and rob themſelves of prodigious pleaſure by their 
© forwardneſs; and at the ſame time deprive her of 
* difplaying a world of charms, which only can be 
© maniteſted on thele occafons. Heard-heartedneſs 
© as it is called, is an eſſential of the libertine's cha- 
* rater. Familiarized to the diſtreſt.s he occafions, 
© he is ſeldom betray'd by tenderneſs into a complai- 
„ ſant weakneſs unworthy of himſelf. How have I 
enjoyed a charming creature's contuſion, as F have 
* fat over-againſt het; her eyes loſt in admiration of 
my ſhoebuckles, or meditating ſome uncouth figure 
in the carpet P 
Mentioning the ſettlements, he fays,—* I am in 
© earneſt as to the terms. It I marry her (and I have 
© no deut but that I ſhall, after my pride, my am- 
* bition, my revenge, if thou wilt, is gratity'd), I 
«will do her noble juflice. The more | do for ſuch 
a prudent, ſuch an excellent œconomiſt, the more. 
* ſhall I do for myſelf. —But, by my ſoul, Belford, 
*. her. havghtine's thall be brought down ta own both 
* bove and obligation to me.— Nor will this ſketch of 
23 CS s keillements 
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© ſettlements bring us forwarder than I would have 
it. Modeſty of ſex will ſtand my triend at any 
time. At the very altar, our hands join'd, I'd 
engage to make this proud beauty leave the parſon 
and me, and all my friends preſent, tho? there were 
twenty of them, to look hke fools upon one another, 
while ſhe took wing, and flew out of the church- 
door, or window, it that were open, and the door 


4 ſhut; and this only by a very word.” 


He mentions his raſh expreſſion, that ſhe ſhould 
be his, altho' damnation were to be the purchaſe ; 
and owns that, at that inftant, he was upon the 
point of making a violent attempt; but that he was 
check'd in the very moment, and but juſt in time, 
dy the awe he was ſtruck with on again caſting his 
eye upon her terrify'd but lovely face, and ſeeing, as 
he thought, her ſpotleſs heart in every line of it. 

O virtue, virtue} ſays he, what is there in thee, 
that can thus affect the heart of ſuch a man as me, 
© againft my will — Whence theſe involuntary tre- 
* mors, and fear of giving mortal offence ?=What 
© art thou, that acting in the breaſt of a feeble wo- 
© man, canſt ftrike ſo much awe into a fpirit ſo in- 
* trepid} Which never before, no, not in my fiſt 
© attempt, young as I then was, and frighted at m 
* own boldnefs (till I found my ſelf forgiven), had ſwch 
an effect upon me! N 

He paints, in hvely colours, that part of the ſcene 
between him and the Lady, where the t:ys, * The 
* word father has a ſweet and venerable ſound with 
6 it.“ a 


* I was exceedingly affected, ſays he, upon the 


* occaſion. But was aſhamed to be ſurpriſed by ber 


into ſuch a fat of unmanly weakneſs :—So aſhamed, 
* that I was reſolved to ſubdue ſt at the inſtant, and 
guard againſt the like for the future. Yet, at that 
moment, I more than halt regreates, that I could 
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not permit her to enjoy a triumph which ſhe ſo well 
deſerved to glory in :—Her youth, her beauty, her 
artleſs innocence, and her manner, equally beyond 
- compariſon or deſcription. But her indifference, 
Beltord That ſhe could reſolve to facrifice me to 
the malice of my enemies; and carry on the deſign 
in ſo clandeſtine a manner—Yet love her, as I do,' 
to frenzy !—Revere her, as J do, to adoration !— 
Theſe were the recollections with which I fortify'd 
m7 recreant heart againſt her.— Vet, after all, if 
© the perſevere, ſhe muſt conquer —Coward, as ſhe 
© has made me, that never yg a coward before ! 1 
Hz concludes his fourth letter in a vehement rage, 
upon her repulſing him when he offer'd to ſalute her; 
having ſuppoſed, as he owns, that ſhe would have 
been all condeſcenſion on his propoſals to her. 
This, ſays be, I will for ever remember againſt 
her, in order to. ſteel my own heart, that I may cut 
thro a rock of ice to hers; and repay her for the 
diſdain, the ſcorn, which glow'd in her counte- 
nance, and was apparent in her air, at her abrupt 
departure from me, after ſuch obliging behaviour 
on my fide, and after I had ſo earneſtly preſſed her 
for an early day. he women below ſay, She 
hates me, ſhe deſpiſes me ! And 'tis true: She 
does; ſhe muſt.— And why cannot I take their 
advice ?—l will not long, my fair one, be deſpiſed 
$ oy thee, and laughed at by them | 
s Let me acquaint thee, Jack, adds he, by way of 
* poſticript, Ihat this effort of hers to leave me, 
it ſhe couid have been received; her ſending 
for a coach on Sunday; no doubt, reſalving 
© not to return, if ſhe had gone out without me 
(tor did the not declare, that ſhe had thoughts 
* to retire to ſome of the villages about town, 
_ © where ſhe could be fate and private ?); have all 
together 
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together ſo much alarm'd me, that I have been 
adding to the written inſtruQtions for my ſer- 
vant, and the people below, how to act, in 
caſe ſhe ſhould elope in my abſence : Parti- 
cularly letting my fellow know what he ſhall 
report to ſtrangers, in caſe ſhe ſhall throw 
herſelf upon any ſuch, with a reſolution to 
abandon me. Theſe inſtructions I ſhall further 
add to, as circumſtances offer.” 


LETTER XV. 
Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLANISSA HArLows. 


Thurſday, May 18. 

Have neither time nor patience, my dear friend, 
1 to anſwer to every material article in your laſt let- 
ters, juſt now received. Mr. Lovelace's propoſals are 
all 1 like of him. And yet (as you do) I think, that 
he concludes them not with that warmth and earneſt- 
neſs which we might naturally have expeQed from 
him. Never in my liſe did I hear or read of fo pati- 
ent a man, with ſuch a bleſſing in his reach. But 
wretches of his caſt, between you and me, my dear, 
have not, I fancy, the ardors that honeſt men have. 
Who knows, as your Bell once ſpitefully ſaid, but he 
my have half a dozen creatures to quit his hands of, 
before he engages for life? Vet I believe you muſk 
not expect him to be honeſt on this ſide of his grand 
climaQteric. 

He, to ſuggeſt delay from a compliment to be 
made to Lord M. and to give time for ſettlements t—- 
He, a part of whoſe character it is, not to know what 
complaiſance to his relations is —I have no patience 
with him! You did indeed want an interpoſing 
friend, on the affecting occaſion which you mention 
in yours of yeſterday morning. But, upon my word, 
were I to have been that moment is your fituation, 
and been ſo treated, I would have torn his eyes out, 
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and left it to his own heart, when I had done, to 
furniſh the reaſon for it. SY 
Would to Heaven to-morrow, without complimenting 
any-body, might be bis happy day — Villain! After he 
had himſelf ſuggeſted the compliment !—And I think 
he accuſes Y ov of delaying Fellow, that he is !— 


How my heart is wrung 
But as matters now ſtand betwixt you, JI am very 
unſeaſonable in expreſſing my reſentments againſt 
him. Yet 1 don't know whether I am or not, 
neither; fince it is the cruelleſt of fates, for a woman 
to be forced to have a man whom her heart deſpiſes. 
You ruſt, at lea, deſpiſe him; at times, however. 
His clenched fiſt offered to his forehead on your leav- 
ing him in juſt diſpleaſure; I wiſh it had been a pole- 
ax, and in the hand of his worſt enemy. 
will endeavour to think of ſome method, of ſome 
ſcheme, to get — from him; and to fix you ſafely 
ſomewhere, till your couſin Morden arrives: A 
fcheme to lie by you, and to be purſued as occafion 
may be given. You are fure, that you can go abroad 
when you pleaſe; and that our correſpondence is ſafe. 


I cannot however, for the reaſons heretofore men- 


tioned, reſpecting your own reputation, wiſh you to 
leave him, while he gives you not cauſe to ſuſpect his 
honour.——But your heart, I know, would be the 
eaſier, if you were ſure of ſome aſylum, in caſe of 
neceſſity, 

Yet once more, I ſay, I can have no notion that 
he can or dare to mean you diſhonour. But then 
the man is a fool, my dear that's all. | 
However, ſince you are thrown upon a foot, marry 


| the fool, at the firſt opportunity; and tho' I doubt 


that this man will be the mcſt ungovernable of tools, 
as all witty and vain fools are, take him as a puniſh- 
ment, ſince you cannot as a reward. In ſhort, as one 
given, to convince you, that there is nothing but 
mper tection in this life. 

e I ſhall 
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I ſhall be impatient till I have your next. I am, 
my deareſt friend, | ; 
Your ever-affeflionate and faithful 


ANNA Hows. 
LETTER AYE 


Mr. BeLrokD, To RonerT LOoVELA CE, Eſq; 


; Wedneſday, May 17. 
Would conceal nothing from you that relates to 
yourſelf ſo much as the incloſed. You will ſee 

what the noble writer apprehends from you, and 
wiſhes of you, with regard to Miſs Harlowe, ard 

- how much at heart all your relations have itz that 
you do honourably by her. They compliment me 

with an influence over you, which I wiſh with all 

y my ſoul you would let me have in this article. 

\ Let me once more intreat thee, Lovelace, to re- 

n 

d 


flect before it be too late, before the mortal offence 
be given, upon the graces and merits of this lady. Let 


. thy frequent remorſes at laſt end in one effectual one. 
— Let not pride and wantonneſs of heart, ruin thy fairer 
0 proſpects. By my faith, Lovelace, there is nothing 
8 but vanity, conceit, and nonſenſe, in our wild 


e ſchemes. As we grow older, we ſhall be wiſer, and 
f looking back upon our fooliſh notions of the preſent 
hour, ſhall certainly deſpiſe ourſelves (our youth diſſi- 


it pated), when we think of the honourable engagements 
n we might have made. Thou, more eſpecially, if 

| thou leit ſt ſuch a maichleſs creature ſlide thro? thy 
y fingers. A creature pure from her cradle. In all 
t her actions and ſentiments uniformly noble. Strict in 
3, the performance of all her even unrewarded duties to 
1— the moſt unreaſonable of fathers, what a wife will ſhe 
e ms the man who ſhall have the honour to call her 
ut is ! 


Reſle & likewiſe upon her ſuſſerings for thee. Ac- 
e | , tually 
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tually at the time thou art forming ſchemes to ruin 
her (at leaſt, in her ſenſe of the word) is ſhe not la- 
bouring under a father's curſe laid upon her by thy 
means, and for thy ſake? And wouldſt thou give 
operation and completion to this curſe? 

And what, Lovelace, all the time is thy pride? 
'Thou that vainly imagineſt, that the whole family of 
the Hatlowes, and that of the Howes too, are but thy 
machines, unknown to themſelves, to bring about 
thy purpoſes, and thy revenge: What art thou more, 
or better, than the inſtrument even of her implacable 
brother, and envious ſiſter, to perpetuate the diſgrace 
of tlie moſt excellent of ſiſters, which they are moved 
to by vilely low and ſordid motives ?!——Canſt thou 
bear, Lovelace, to be thought the machine of thy 
inveterate enemy James Harlowe ?—Nay, art thou 
not the cully of that ſtill viler Jofeph Leman, who 
ſerves himſelf as much by thy money, as he does thee 
by the double part he acts by thy direction? And 
the devil's agent beſides, who only can, and who cer- 
lainly will, ſuitably reward thee, if thou proceedeſt, 
and if thou effeQeſt thy wicked purpoſe ? 

Could any man but you put together upon paper 
the following queſtions, with ſo much unconcern as 
you ſeem to have written them? Give them a 
reperuſal, O heart of adamant! * Whither can ſhe 
© fly to avoid me? Her parents will not receive her; 
© her uncles will not entertain her; Her beloved 
© Norton is in their direction, and cannot. Miſs 
© Howe dare not. She has not one friend in town 
© but Mx: Is intirely a ſtranger to the town (4. — 
What muſt that heart be that can triumph in a diſtreſs 
ſo deep, into which ſhe has been plunged by thy ela- 
borate arts and contrivances? And what a ſweet, 
yet fad reflection was that, which had almoſt had its 
due effect upon thee, ariſing from thy naming Lord 
M. for her nuptial father! Her tender years inclining 

Ke hes 
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her to 107 a father, and to hope a friend, —O my 
dear Lovelace, canſt thou reſolve to be, inſtead of 
the father thou haſt robbed her of, a devil ? 

Thou knoweſt, that I haveno intereſt, that I can 
have no view, in wiſhing thee to do juſtice to this 
admirable creature. For thy own ſake, once more 
I conjure thee, for thy family's ſake, and for the 
ſake of our common n let me beſeech thee 
to be juſt to Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 

No matter whether theſe expoſtulations are in cha- 
racter from me, or not. I have been, and am, bad 
enough. If thou takeſt my advice, which is, as the 
incloſed will ſhew thee, the advice of all thy family, 
thou wilt perhaps have it to reproach me (and but 
perhaps neither), that thou art not a worſe man than 
myſelf. But if thou doſt at, and if thou ruineſt ſuch 
a virtue, all the complicated wickedneſs of ten devils, 
let looſe among the innocent, with full power over 
them, will not do ſo much vile and baſe miſchief as 
thou will be guilty of. 

It is ſaid, that the prince on his throne is not ſafe, 
if a mind ſo deſperate can be found, as values not its 
own life. So may it be ſaid, that the moſt imma- 
culate virtue is not ſafe, if a man can be met with, 
who has noregard to his own honour, and makes a 
jeſt of the moſt ſolem vows and proteſtations. 

Thou mayeſt by trick, chicane, and falſe colours, 
thou who art worſe than a pickeroon in love, over- 
come a poor lady, ſo intangled as thou haſt intangled 
her; fo unprotected as thou haſt made her: But 
conſider, how much more generous and juſt to her, 
and noble to thyſelf, it is, to overcome 7hy/elf. 

Once more, it is no matter, whether my paſt or 
future actions countenance my preachment, as perhaps 
thou'lt call what I have written: But this I promiſe 
thee, that whenever I meet with a woman of but 
one half of Miſs Harlowe's perfections, who will 
favour me with her acceptance, I will take the ad- 
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vice I give, and marry. Nor will I attempt to try 
her honour at the hazard of my own. In other 
words, I will not degrade an excellent creature in 
her own eyes, by trials, when I have no cauſe for 
ſuſpicion. And let me add, with reſpect to thy 
Eagleſbip's manifeſtation, of which thou boaſteſt, in 
thy attempts upon the innocent and uncorrupted, ra- 
ther than upon thoſe whom thou humorouſly com- 
pareſt to wrens, philtits, and wagtails (a), that I 
hope I have it not once to reproach myſelf, that I 
ruin'd the morals of any one creature, who other- 
wiſe would have been uncorrupted. Guilt enough 
in contributing to. the continued guilt of other poor 
wretches, if I am one of thoſe who take care ſhe ſhall 
never riſe again, when ſhe has once fallen. 

Whatever the capital devil, under whoſe banner 
thou haſt liſted, will let thee.do, with regard to this 
incomparable woman, I hope thou wilt act with ho- 
nour, in relation to the incloſed, between Lord M. 
and me ; who, as thou wilt ſee, defires that thou 
mayeſt not know he wrote on the ſubject ; for rea- 
ſons, I think, very far from being creditable to thy- 
ſelf : And that thou wilt take as meant the honeſt 
zeal for thy ſervice, of 


Thy real Friend, J. BELFoRD. 


LETTER XVI. 
Lord M. To JohN BELFoRD, 2; 
| [ Incloſed in the preceding.] 
SIX, M. Hall, Menday May 15. 


1 F any man in the world has power over my ne- 
1 phew, it is you. I therefore write this, to beg 
you to interfere in the affair depending between him 
and the moſt accompliſhed of women, as every one 
fays ; and tot every one ſays muſt be true. 


(a) Vol. III. p. 352. 


I don't 
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I don't know that he has any bad deſigns upon her, 
but I know his temper too well, not to be apprehen- 
five upon ſuch long delays : And the ladies here have 
been for ſome time in fear for her; my ſiſter Sadleir, 
in particular, who (you know) is a wiſe woman, 
ſays, that theſe delays, in the preſent caſe, muſt be 
from him, rather than from the lady. He had al- 
ways indeed a ſtrong antipathy to marriage; and may 
think of playing his dog's tricks by her, as he has by 
ſo many others. If there's any danger of this, 'tis 
beſt to prevent it in time: For, when a thing is done, 
advice comes tos late. | 

He has always had the folly and impertinence to 
make a jeſt of me for uling proverbs : But as they 
are the wiſdom of whole nations and ages, collected 
into a ſmall compaſs, I am not to be ſhamed out of 
ſentences, that often contain more wiſdom in them, 
than the tedious harangues of moſt of our parſons and 
moraliſts, Let him laugh at them if he pleaſes : 
You and I know better things, Mr. Belford.— T 
you have kept company with a wolf,, you have not learnt 
to howl of him. | 

But nevertheleſs, you muſt not let him know, that 
I have written to you on this ſubject. Iam aſhamed 
to ſay it; but he has ever treated me, as if I were a 
man of very common underſtanding. And would 
perhaps think never the better of the beſt advice in 
the world, for coming from me. 

I am ſure, he has no reaſon to {light me as he does. 
He may and will be the better for me, if he outlives 


me; tho he once told me to my face, That I might 


do as I would with my eſtate ; for that he, for his 
part, loved his liberty as much as he deſpiſed money. 
He thought, I ſuppoſe, that I could not cover him with 

my wings, without pecking at him with my bill; tho' I 
never uſed to be pecking at him, without very great 
occaſion: And, God knows, he might have my very 
heart, if he would but endeavour to oblige me, by 
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ftudying his own good ; for that is all I defire of him, 
Indeed, it was his poor mother that firſt ſpoil'd him ; 
and I have been but too indulgent to him fince. — A 
fine | diſpoſition, you'll ſay, to return evil for 


good But that was always his way. 

This match, however, as the lady has ſuch an ex- 
traordinary ſhare of wiſdom and goodneſs, might ſet 
all to rights: and if you can forward it, I would 
enable him to make whatever ſettlements he could 
wiſh ; and ſhould not be unwilling to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of another pretty eſtate beſides ! For what do 
I live for (as I have often ſaid), but to ſee him and 
my two nieces well married and ſettled? May heaven 
ſettle him down to a better mind, and turn his heart 


to more cf goodneſs and conſideration |! 


If the delays are on his ſide I tremble for the lady; 
and, if on hers (as he tells my niece Charlotte), I 


could wiſh the young lady were apprized, that Delays 


are dangerous, Excellent as ſhe is, I can tell her, ſhe 
ought not to depend on her merits with fuch a 


. <bhangeable fellow, and ſuch a profeſſed marriage ha- 


ter, as he has been. I know you are very _ at 
giving kind hints. A word to the wiſe is enough. 
I wiſh you would try what you can do with him; 


| for I have warned him ſo often of his wicked prac- 


tices, that I begin to deſpair of my words having any 


effect upon him. But let him remember, that Ven- 


geance, tho” it comes with leaden feet, firikes with iron 
hands. If he behaves ill in this cafe, he may find it 
ſo. What a pity it is, that a man of his talents and 


learning ſhould be-{o vile a rake | Alas! alas! Une 


Poignte de bonne vie vaut mieux que plein muy de clerge ; 
A handful of good life is better than a whole buſnel 
of learning. 

You may throw in, too, as his friend, that, ſhould 
he provoke me, it may not be too late for me to 
marry. My old friend Wycherly did ſo, when he 
was older than I am, on purpoſe to plague ar ne- 
phew : 
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phew : And, in ſpite of this gout, I might have a 
child or two ſtill. And have not been without ſome 
thoughts that Way when he has angered me more 
than ordinary : But theſe thoughts have gone off 
again hitherto, upon my ee that the children 
of very ycung and very od men [thy* I am not fo very 
old neither] /a/? not lang; and that old men when they 
marry young women, are ſaid to mate much of death : 
Yet who knows but that matrimony might be good 
azainſt the gouty humours I am troubled with? 

The ſentences, that I have purpoſely wove into my 
diſcourſe, may be of ſome ſervice to you in talking 
to him; but uſe them ſparingly, that he may not diſ- 
cover, that you borrow your darts from my quiver. 

May your good counſels, Mr. Belford, founded up- 
on the Hints f have given, pierce his heart and incite 
him to do what will be ſo happy for himſelf, and ſo 
neceſſary for the honour of that admirable lady whom 
I long to ſee his wife; and, if I may, I will not 
think of one for myſelt. 

Should he abuſe the confidence ſhe has plac'd in 
him, I myſelf ſhall pray, that vengeance may fall up- 
on his head. —Rar-—Raro—(I quite forget all my 
Latin] but I think it is) —Raro antecedentem ſceleſtuim 
deſeruit pede pana claude Where vice goes before, 
vengeanee (ſooner or later) will follow. 

I thall make no apologies to you for this trouble. I 
now how well you love him and me; and there is 
nothing in which you could ſerve us both more im- 
portantly, than in forwarding this match to the ut- 
moſt of your power. When it is done, how ſhall I 
rejoice to ſee you at M. Hall! Mean time, I ſhall 
long to hear, that you are likely to be ſucceſsful ; 
and am, Dear Sir, 

Hur maſt faith/ul friend and ſervant, 


H 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Lovelace having not returned an anſwer to 
Mr. Belford's expoſtulatory letter, ſo ſoon as Mr. 
Belford expected, he wrote to him, expreſſing his ap- 
prehenſion, that he had diſobliged him by his honeſt 
freedom. Among other things, he ſays—* I paſs 
© my time here at Watford, attending my dying un- 
cle, very heavily. I cannot therefore, by any means, 
diſpenſe with thy correſpondence. And why 
ſhould thou puniſh me, for having more conſci- 
ence and remorſe than thyſelf ? Thou, who never 
thoughteſt either conſcience or remorſe an honour 
to thee. And I have, beſides, a melancholy ſtory 
to tell thee, in relation to Belton and his Thoma- 
ſine ; and which may afford a leſſon to all the 
keeping claſs.” 

© I have a letter from each of our three companions 
in the time. They have all the wickedneſs that 
thou haſt, but not the wit. Some new rogueries 
do two of them boaſt of, which, I think, it com- 
pleted, deſerve the gallows.” 
I am far from hating intrigue upon principle. 
But to have aukward fellows plot, and commit 
their plots to paper, deſtitute of the ſeaſonings, of 
the acumen, which is thy talent, how extremely 
* ſhocking muſt their letters be But do thou, 
© Lovelace, whether thou art, or art not, deter- 
© mined upon thy meaſures, with regard to the fine 
„ lady in thy power, enliven my heavy heart by thy 
communications; and thou wilt oblige 


Thy melancholy friend, 
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LET T ER WI. 
Mr. LovELacs, To JohN BELTORD, £/q; 
Friday Night, May 19, 


HEN TI have opened my views to these fo 
amply, as I have done in my former letters ; 
and have told thee, that my principal defign- is but 
to bring virtue to a trial, that, virtue, it need not 
be afraid of; and that the reward of it will be mar- 
riage (that is to ſay, if, after I have carried my point, 
cannot prevail upon her to live with me the Life of 
Honour (a); for that thou knoweſt is the with of 
my heart); I am amazed at the repetition of thy 
wambling nonſenſe. | 
I uam of opinion with thee, that ſome time hence, 
when I am grown wiſer, I ſhall conclude, that Here 
is nothing but vanity, conceit, and nonſenſe, in my pre- 

ſent wild ſchemes. But what is this ſaying, but that I 
muſt be e wiſer ? | | 

I do not intend to let this matebleſs creature ſlide 
through my fingers. 
Art thou able to ſay half the things in her praiſe, that 

I have faid, and am continually faying or writing ? 

Her gloomy father curſed the ſweet creature, be- 
cauſe ſhe put it out of his wicked power to compel her 
to have the man ſhe hated. Thou knoweſt how little 
merit ſhe has with me on this ſcore. And ſhall I not 
try the virtue I intend, upon full proof, to reward, 
becauſe her father is a tyrant ?—Why art thou thus 
eternally reflecting upon ſo excellent a woman, as if 
thou wert aſſured ſhe would fail in the trial ?—Nay, 
thou declareſt, every time thou writeſt on the ſubject, 
that ſhe 20771, that ſhe mu/? yield, intangled as /be is: 

And yet makeſt her virtue the pretence of thy ſolici- 
tude for her. | 

An inſtrument of the vile Fames Harioue, doſt thou 
call me? — O Jack ! how I could curſe thee !-—1 an- 
inſtru- 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 111. 
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inſtrument of tliat brother! of that ſiſter - But mark. 
the end And thou ſhalt ſee what will become of that 
brother, and of that ſiſter ! 

Play not againſt me my own acknowledged ſenſi- 
bilities, I defire thee. Senſibilities which, at the ſame 
time that they contradict thy charge of an adamantin? 
beart in thy friend, thou hadſt known nothing of, had 
J not communicated them to thee. 

VI ruin juch virtue, ſayeſt thou? Eternal mo- 
notoniſt Again; The moſt immaculate virtue may be 
ruined by men, who have no regard to their honour, and 
who make a jeſi of the moſt ſolemn oaths, &c. What 
muſt be the virtue that will be ruined without oaths? 
Is not the world full of theſe deceptions ? And are not 
lovers oaths a jeſt of hundreds of years ſtanding ? And 
are not cautions againſt the perfidy of our ſex, a ne- 
ceſſary part of the female education ? 

I do intend to endeavour to overcome e] but 
I mult firſt try, if I cannot overcome this lady. Have 
I not ſaid, that the honour of her Sex is concerned 
that I ſhould zry ? 

Whenever thou meeteft with a woman of but half her 
perſettions, thou wilt marry, Do, Jack. 

Can a girl be degraded by trials, who is not over- 
come © 7 

I am glad, that thou takeſt crime to thyſelf, for 
not endeayouring to convert the poor wretches whom 
ethers have ruined. I will not recriminate upon thee; 
Belford, as I might, when thou flattereſt thyſelf, that 
thou never ruinedſt the morals of any young creature, 
who otherwiſe would not have been corrupted, —— 
The palliating conſolation of an Hottentot heart, de- 
termined rather to gluttonize on the garbage of other 
foul feeders, than to reform. But tell me, Jack, 
wouldſt thou have ſpared ſuch a girl as my Roſebud, 
had I not, by my example, engaged thy generoſity ? 
Nor was my Roſebud the only girl I ſpared : When 
my power was acknowledged, who more merciful 
than thy friend ? It 
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It is reſiſtance that inflames deſire, 

Sharpen; the darts of love, and blows its NY, 
Love is diſarm'd that meets with too much eaſe ; 
He languiſhes, and does not care to pleaſe. 


The women know this as well as the men. They 
love to be addreſſed with ſpirit ; 


And therefore *tis their golden fruit they guard 
With ſo much care, to make poſſeſſion hard. 


Whence, for a by- reflection, the ardent, the com- 
plaiſant Gallant is fo often preferr'd to the cold Huſ- 
band. And yet the Sex do not conſider, that Variety 
or Novelty gives the ardour and the obſequiouſneſs; 
and that, were the Rake as much uſed to them as the 
Huſband is, he would be (and is to his own wife, if 
married) as indifferent to their favours; and the Huſ- 
band, in his turn, would to another woman, be the 
Rake. Let the women, upon the whole, take this 
leſſon from a Lovelace Always to endeavour to make 
themſelves as New to a Huſband, and to appear as 
elegant and as obliging to him, as they are deſirous to 
appear to a Lover, and actually were to him as /ach ; 
and then the Rake, which all women love, will laſt 
longer in the Huſband, than it generally does. 

But to return: If I have not ſufficiently clear'd 
my conduct to thee in the above; I refer thee once 
more to mine of the 13th of laſt month (a). And 
pr'ythee Jack, lay me not under a neceſſity to repeat 
the ſame things 15 often. I hope thou readeſt what I 
write more than once. 

I am not diſpleaſed that thou art ſo apprehenſive of 
my reſentment, that I cannot miſs a day, without 
making thee uneaſy. Thy conſcience, *tis plain, tells 
thee, that thou haſt deſerved my diſpleaſure: And if 
it has convinced thee of that, it will make thee afraid 
of repeating thy fault. See that this be the conſequence. 
Elſe, now that thou haſt told me how I can 1 

ni 


(a) See Vol. III. Letter xvili. p. 103. 
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niſh thee, it is very likely that I do-puniſh thee by my | 
filence, altho' I have as much pleaſure in writing on 
this charming ſubject, as thou canſt have in reading 
what I write. 

When a boy, if a dog ran away from me thro' 
fear, I generally looked about for a ſtone, a ſtick, or 
a brickbat; and if neither offer'd to my hand, I 
 ſknnm'd my hat after him, to make him afraid for 
may What ſignifies power, if we do not exert 
It 

Let my Lord know thou haſt ſeribbled to me. But 
give him not the contents of thy epiſtle. Tho' a 
parcel of crude ſtuff, he would think there was ſome- 
thing in it. Poor arguments will do in favour of what 
we like. But the ſtupid Peer little thinks, that this 
lady is a rebel to love. On the contrary, not only 
. he, but all the world, believe her to be a yolunteer in 

his ſervice. —So I thall incur blame, and the will be 
pity'd, if any thing happen amiſs. 

Since my Lord's heart is ſo ſet upon this match, I 
have written already to let him know, That my 

* unhappy character has given my beloved an unge- 
© nerous difidence of me. That the is ſo mother- 
© fick and father-fond, that ſhe had rather return to 
* Harlowe-Place, than marry. That ſhe is even ap- 
© prehenſive, that the ſtep ſhe has taken of going off 
* with me, will make the ladies of a family of ſuch 
name and rank as ours, think lightly of her. That 
therefore defire his Lordſhip (tho' this hint, I tell 
© him, muſt be very delicately touched) to write me 
* ſuch a letter as I can ſhew her. Let him treat me 
© in it ever ſo freely, I ſhall not take it amiſs, becauſe 
© I know his Lordſhip takes pleaſure in writing to me 
in a corrective ſtyle. That he may make what offers 
he pleaſes on the marriage. That I defire his pre- 
* ſence at the ceremony; that I may take from his 
© hand the greateſt bleſſing that mortal man can give 


6. me.” 
I have 
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J have not abſolutely told the lady that I would 
yet have given 
her reaſon to think I will. So that without the laſt 
neceſſity I ſhall not produce the anſwer I expect from 
him : L or I am very loth, I own, to make uſe of any 
of my family's names for the furthering of my deſigns. 
And yet I muſt make all ſecure, before I pull off the 
maſk. This was my motive for bringing her hither, 
Thus, thou ſeeſt, that the old Peer's letter came 
very ſeaſonably. I thank thee for it. But as to his 
ſentences, they cannot gm do me good. I was 
early ſuffocated with his Viſdom 7 nations, When 
a boy, I never aſked any thing of him, but out flew 
a proverb; and if the tendency of that was to deny 
me, I never could obtain the leaſt favour. This gave 
me ſo great an averſion to the very word, that, when 
a child, I made it a condition with my tutor, who was 
an honeſt parſon, that I would not read my Bible at 
all, if he would not excuſe me one of the wiſeſt books 
in it: To which, however, I had no other objection, 
than that it was called The Proverbs. And as for So- 
lomon, he was then a hated character with me, not 
becauſe of his poligamy, but becauſe I had conceived 
him to be ſuch another muſty old fellow as my uncle, 
Well, but let us leave old ſaws to old men. 
What * thy tedious whining over thy departing 
relation? Is it not generally agreed, that he cannot 
recover? Will it not be kind in thee, to put him out 
of his miſery ? I hear, that he is peſter'd ſtill with 
viſits from doctors, and apothecaries, and ſurgeons ; 
that they cannot cut fo deep as the mortification has 
gone; and that in every viſit, in every ſcarification, 
inevitable death is pronounced upon him. Why then 
do they keep tormenting him ? Is it not to take away 
more of his living fleece than of his dead fleſh ?—— 
When a man is given over, the fee ſhould ſurely be 
refuſed. Are they not now robbing his heirs ? —What 
haſt thou to do, if the will be as thou'dſt have it 


He 
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He ſent for thee [Did he not?] to cloſe his eyes. He 
is but an uncle, is he? i 

Let me ſee, if I miſtake not, it is in the Bible, or 
ſome other good book : Can it be in Herodotus ?—O, 
I believe it is in Joſephus; A half-ſacred and half-pro- 
fane author. He tells us of a king of Syria, put out 
of his pain by his prime miniſter, or one who deſerved 
to be ſo for his contrivance. The ſtory ſays, if I am 
right, that he ſpread a wet cloth over his face, which 
killing him, he reigned in his place. A notable fel- 


- low! Perhaps this wet cloth, in the original, is what 


we now call /audanum ; a potion that overſpreads the 
faculties, as the wet cloth did the face of the 
patient, and the tranſlator knew not how to render it. 

But how like a forlorn varlet thou ſubſcribeft, Thy 
melancholy friend, J. BELFoRD |— Melancholy! for 
what? To ſtand by, and ſee fair play between an old 
man and death? I thought thou hadſt been more of a 
man ; thou that art not afraid of an acute death, a 
ſword's point, to be ſo plaguily hyp'd at the conſe- 
quences of a chronical one? What tho? the ſcarifi- 
cators work upon him day by day? it is only upon a 
caput mortuum : And pr'ythee Go to, to uſe the Rylum 
veterum, and learn of the Royal butchers ; who, for 
ſport [an hundred times worſe men than thy Lovelace] 
widow ten thouſand at a bruſh, and make twice as 
many fatherleſs ; and are dubb'd Magnus or Le Grand 
for it: Learn of them, I ſay, how to ſupport a /ingle 
death. 

I wiſh my uncle had given me the opportunity of 
ſetting thee a better example: Thou ſhouldſt have 
Yeen what a brave fellow I had been. And had I had 
occaſion to write, my concluſion would have been 
this : © hope the old Trojan's happy. In that hope, 


I am ſo; and 
| * Thy rejoicing friend, 
i LovELAcx. 


Dwell 
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Dwell not always, Jack, upon one ſubject. Let 
me have poor Belton's ſtory; the ſooner the bet- 
ter. If I can be of ſervice to him, tell him he 
may command me, either in purſe or perſon. 
Yet the former with a freer will than the latter; 
for how can I leave my goddeſs? But I'll iſſue 
my commands to my other vaſſals to attend thy 
ſummons. If ye want head, let me know, If 
not, my quota on this occaſion is money. 


LETTER MX. 


Mr. BELITORD, To RoBERT LovETACx, E; 


Saturday, May 20. 

OT one word will I reply to ſuch an abandon'd 

| wretch, as thou haſt ſhewn thyſelf to be in thine 
ot laſt night. I will leave the lady to the protection 


of that Power who only can work miracles; and to 


her own merits. Still I have hopes that theſe will 
ſave her. 

I will proceed, as thou deſireſt, to poor Belton's 
caſe; and the rather, as it has thrown me into ſuch 
a train of thinking upon our paſt lives, our preſent 
courfes, and our Revs views, as may be of ſervice 
to both, if I can give due weight to the reflections 


that ariſe from it. 


The poor man made me a viſit on Thurſday, in 
this my melancholy attendance. He began with 
complaints of his ill health and ſpirits, his hectic 
cough, and his increaſed malady of ſpitting of blood; 
and then led to his ſtory. 

A confounded one it is; and which highly aggra- 
vates his other maladies: For it has come out, that 


his Thomaſine (who truly would be new-chriſten'd, 


you know, that her name might be nearer in found 
to the chriſtian name of the man whom ſhe pretended 
to doat upon) has for many years carried on an intrigue. 

Vol. IV. I with 
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with a fellow who had been hoſtler to her father, (an 
innkeeper at Darking); of whom, at the expence of 
or Tom, ſhe has made a gentleman ; and managed 

it ſo, that having the art to make herſelf his caſhier, 
ſhe has been unable to account for large ſums, which 
r Belton thought forthcoming at his demand, and 
had truſted to her cuſtody, in order to pay off a mort- 
gage upon his paternal eſtate in Kent, which his 
heart had run upon leaving clear ; but which cannot 


| no be done, and will ſoon be forecloſed. And yet 
> ſhe has ſo long paſled for his wife, that he knows not 


what to reſolve upon about her; nor about the two 
boys he was ſo fond of, ſuppoſing them to he his; 
whereas now he begins to doubt his ſhare in them. 

So KEEPING don't do, Lovelace. "Tis not the 
eligible life. * A man may keep a woman, ſaid the 
poor fellow to me, but not his eſtate / Two 
* mntereſts! Then, my tottering fabric l“ pointing 
to his emaciated carcaſe. 

We do well to value ourſelves upon our liberty, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, upon the liberties we take ! 
We had need to run down matrimony as we do, and 
to make that ſtate the ſubject of our frothy jeſts; 
when we frequently render ourſelves [for this of 
Tom's is not a ſingular caſe] the dupes and fools of 
women, who generally govern us (by arts our wiſe 
heads penetrate not) more abſolutely than a wife 
would attempt to do. \ 

Let us conſider this point a little ; and that upon 
our own principles, as libertines, ſetting aſide what the 
laws of our country, and its cuſtoms, oblige from us; 
which, nevertheleſs, we cannot get over, till we have 
got over almoſt all moral obligations, as members of 
ſociety. | 

In the firſt place, let us conſider [we, who are in 
poſſeſſion of eſtates by legal deſcent], how we ſhould 
have liked to have been ſuch naked deſtitute varlets, 
as we mult have been, had our fathers been as wiſe 
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as ourſelvesz and deſpiſed matrimony as we do 
And then let us aſk ourſelves, if we ought not to have 
the ſame regard for our poſterity, as we are glad our 
fathers had for theirs ? 

But this, perhaps, is too moral a conſideration.— 
To proceed therefore to thoſe which will be more 
ſtriking to us, How can we reaſonably expe& oeco- 
nomy or frugality (or any thing indeed but riot and 
waſte) from creatures who have an intereſt, and muſt 
therefore have views, different from our own ? Ss 

They knew the uncertain tenure [our fickle hu- 
mours] by which they hold: And is it to be won- 
der'd at, er them to be provident harlots, that 
they ſhould endeavour, if they have the power, to lay 
up againſt a rainy day; or, if they have not the power, 
that they ſhould ſquander all they can come at, when 
they are ſure of nothing but the preſent hour; and when 
the life they live, and the ſacr.fices they have made, 
put conſcience and honour out of the queſtion ? 

Whereas a wife having the ſame family-intereſt 
with her huſband, lies not under either the fame 
apprehenſions or temptations; and has not broken thro? 
[of neceſſity, at leaſt, has not] he reſtraints which 
education has faſten'd upon her: And if ſhe make a 
private purſe, which we are told by anti-matiimo- 
nialiſts, all wives love to do, and has children, it 
goes all into the ſame family, at the long-run. 

Then, as to the great article of fidelity to your 
bed, are not women of family, who are well-edu- 
cated, under greater reſtraints, than creatures, who, 
if they ever bad reputation, ſacrifice it to ſordid in- 
tereit, or to more ſordid appetite, the moment they 
give up to you; Does not the example you furniſh, 
of having ſucceeded with her, give encouragement 
for others to attempt her likewiſe ? For, with all her 
blandiſhments, can any man be fo credulous, or ſo 
vain, as to believe, that the woman be could perſuade, 
anotber may not prevail upon? 

I 2 Adultery 
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Adultery is fo capital a guilt, that even rakes and 
libertines, if not wholly abandon'd, and, as I may 
ſay, invited by a woman's levity, diſavow and con- 
demn it: But here, in a ſtate of KEEPIN , a wo- 
man is in no danger of incurring, legally, at leaſt, 
that guilt ; and you yourſelf have broken thro', and 
overthrown in her, all the fences and boundaries of 
moral honeſty, and the modeſty and reſerves of her 
Sex: And what tie ſhall hold her againſt inclination, 
or intereſt? And what ſhall deter an attempter ? 

While a huſband has this ſecurity from legal ſanc- 
tions, that if his wife be detected in a criminal con- 
verſation with a man of fortune [the meſt likely by 
bribes to ſeduce her], he may recover very great da- 
mages, and procure a divorce beſides: Which, to 
ſay nothing of the ignominy, is a conſideration that 
rauſt have ſome force upon both parties, And a wife 
mult be vicious indeed, and a reflection upon a man's 
own choice, who, for the ſake of change, and where 
there are no qualities to ſeduce, nor affluence to cor- 
rupt, will run ſo many hazards to injure her huſband 
in the tendereſt of all points. 

But there are difficulties in procuring a divorce 
[And ſo there ought :] And none, ſays the rake, 
in parting with a miſtreſs, whenever you ſuſpe@ her; 
or, whenever, weary of her, you have a mind to 
change her for another, 20 

But muſt not the man be a brute indeed, who can 
caſt off a woman whom he has feduced [If he take 
her from the town, that's another thing], without 
ſome flagrant reaſon; ſomething that will better 
juſtify him to 4imſelf, as well as to ber, and to the 
zd, than mere power and novelty ? 

But J don't ſee, if we judge by fad, and by the 
practice of all we have been acquainted with, of the 
Keeping claſs, that we know how to part with them 
when we have them. 

That 
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That we know we can if we will, is all we have 
for it : And this leads us to bear many things from 
a mifireſr, which we would not from a wife. But 
if we are good-natur'd and humane: I the woman 
has art [And what woman wants it, who has fallen 
by art? and to whoſe precarious ſituation art is ſo 
neceſſary?] If you have given her the credit of 
being called by your name: If you have a ſet- 
tled place of abode, and have received and paid 
viſits in her company, as your wife; If ſhe has 
brought you children ; you will allow that theſe are 
ſtrong obligations upon you, in the world's eye, as 
well as to your own heart, againſt tearing yourſelf 
from ſuch cloſe connexions. She will ſtick to you 
as your ſkin: And it wilt be next to flaying yourſelf 
to caſt her off. 

Even if there be cauſe for it, by infidelity, ſhe 
will have managed ill, it ſhe have not her defenders 
| Nor did I ever know a cauſe, or a perſon, fo 
bad, as to want advocates, either from ill will to the 
one, or pity to the other; and you will then be 
thought a heard-hearted miſcreant: And even were 
ſhe to go off without credit to Berſelf, ſhe will leave 
you as little; eſpecially with all thoſe whoſe good 
opinion a man would wiſh to cultivate. 


Well, then, ſhall this poor privilege, that we 


may part with a woman, if we will, be deem'd a 


balance for the other inconveniencies? Shall it be 
thought by xs, who are men of family and fortune, 
an equivalent for giving up equality of degree; 
and taking for the partner of our bed, and very 
probably more «than the partner in our eſtates (io 
the breach of all family-rule and order) a low-born, 
a low-educated creature, who has not br ugnt 
any-thing into the common ftock; and can poſ- 
ſibly make no returns for the ſolid benefits the 
receives, but thoſe libidinous ones, which a man 

I 3 cannot 
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cannot boaſt of, but to his diſgrace, nor think of 
but to the ſhaine of both ? 

Moreover, as the man advances in years, the fury 
of his libertiniſm will go off, He will have different 
aims and purſuits, which will diminiſh his appetite 
to ranging, and make ſuch a regular life as the ma- 
trimonial and family-life, palatable to him, and every 
day more palatable. 

Tt he has children, and has reaſon to think them 
bir, and if his lewd courſes have left him any eſtate, 
he will have cauſe to regret the reſtraint his boaſted 
liberty has laid him under, and the valuable privilege 
it has deprived him of; when he finds, that it muſt 
deſcend to ſome relation, for whom, whether near 
of diftant, he cares not one farthing ; and who, per- 
haps, from his diſſolute life, if a man of virtue, has 
Held him in the utmoſt contempt. 

And were we to ſuppoſe his eſtate in his power to 
bequeath as he pleaſes; why ſhould a man reſolve, 
for the gratifying of his wicked humour only, to ba- 

ſtardize his race? Why ſhould he wiſh to expoſe them 
| to the ſcorn and inſults of the reſt of the world 
| Why ſhould he, whether they are men or women, 
N lay them under the neceſſity of complying with pro- 
1 poſals of marriage, either inferior as to fortune, or 
unequal as to age? — Why thould he deprive the 


1 children he loves, ayd who are themſelves guilty of 


no fault (if they have regard to morals and to legal 
and ſocial ſanctions) of the reſpect they would wiſh 
to have, and to deſerve ?—and of the opportunity of 
aſſociating themſelves with proper, that is to ſay, 
with reputable company? — And why fhould he make 
'them think themſelves under obligation to every per- 
ſon of charaQer, who ſhould vouchſafe to vifit them? 
What little reaſon, in a word; would fuch children 
have to bleſs their father's obſtivate defiance of he 
laws and cuſtoms of his country; and tor giving them 

a a mother, 
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a mother, whom they could not think of with ho- 
nour ; to whoſe crime it was, that they owed their 
very beings, and whoſe example it was their duty to 
ſhun ? 

If the education and morals of thefe children are 
left to chance, as too generally they are (for the man 
who has humanity and a feeling heart, and who is ca- 
pable of fondneſs for his offspring, I take it for grant- 
ed, will marry); the caſe is ſtill worſe ; his crime 
is perpetuated, as I may ſay, by his children: And 
the Sea, the Army, perhaps the Highway, for the 
boys; the Common for the girls; too often point out 
the way to a worſe cataſtrophe. 

What therefore, upon the whole, do we get by 
treading in theſe crooked paths, but danger, diſgrace, 
and a too late repentance ? 

And after all, do we not frequently become the cul- 
lies of our own libertiniſm ; fliding into the very ſtate 
with thoſe half-worn-out doxies; which perhaps we 
might have enter'd into with their ladies; at leaſt 
with their ſuperiors, both in degree and fortune? 
And all the time, lived handſomely like ourſelves; 
not ſneaking into holes and corners; and, when we 
crept abroad with our, women, looking about us at 
every opening into the ſtreet or day, as if we were 
confeſſedly accountable to the cenſutes of all honeſt 
people. | 

My couſin Tony Jenyns, thou knoweft. He had 
not the actively miſchievous ſpirit, that Thou, Bel- 
ton, Mowbray, Myſclt and Tourville, have: But 
he imbibed the ſame notions we do, and carried them 
into practice. | 

How did he prate againſt wedlock! How did he 
ſtrut about as a wit and a ſmart! And what a wit 
and a ſmart did all the boys and girls of our family, 


 myſelt among the reſt, then an urchin, thiak him, for 


the airs he gave himſelf? - Marry! No, not for the 
world: what man of ſenſe would bear the inſolences, 


the 
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the petulances, the expenſiveneſs of a wife ! He could 

not for the heart of him think it tolerable, that a wo- 

man of egqzal rank and fortune, and, as it might hap- 

pen ſuperior talents to his own, ſhould look upon her- 

ſelf to have a right to ſhare the benefit of that fortune 
which ſhe brought him. 

So, after he had flutter'd about the town for two or 
three years, in all which time he had a better opinion 
of himſelf than any- body elſe had, what does he do, 
but enter upon an affair with his fencing-maſter's 
daughter? , 

He ſucceeds, takes private lodgings for herat Hack- 
ney; viſits her by ſtealth, both of them tender of re- 
putations, that were extremely tender, but which nei- 
ther had quite given over ; for rakes of either ſex are 
always the laſt to condemn or cry down themſelves: 
Viſited by no-body, nor viſiting : The life of a thief, 
or of a man beſet by creditors, afraid to look our of his 
own houſe, or to be ſeen abroad with her. And thus 
went he on for twelve tory and, tho? he had a. good 
eſtate, hardly making both ends meet ; for, tho* no 
glare, there was no economy ; and beſides, he had 
every year a child, and very fond of them was he. But 
none of them lived above three years: And being 
now, on the death of the dozenth, grown as dully 
ſober, as if he had been a real huſband, his good Mrs. 
Thomas (for he had not permitted her to take his own 
name) prevailed upon him, to think the loſs of their 
children a judgment upon the parents for their wicked 
way of life [There is a time, when calamities will 
beget reflection The royal cully of France,thou know- 
eſt, was Maintenon' d into it by his ill ſucceſſes in the 
field]: And fo, when more than half-worn out beth of 
them, the ſorry fellow took it into his head to marry 
her: And then hadletfure to fit down, and contemplate 


he had declined in the prime of his hfe: His expences 
equal at leaſt : His reptutation not only 4% but 115 
| lis 


the many offers of perſons of family and fortune, which 
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His enjoyments ſtolen: His partnerſhip unequal, and 
ſuch as he had always been aſhamed of. But the women 
ſaid, That after twelve years cohabitation, Tony did 
an honeſt thing by her. And that was all my you 
couſin got by making his old miſtreſs his new wife. 
Not a drum, not a trumpet, not a fife, not a tabret, 
nor the expectation of a new joy, to animate him on | 

What Belton will do with his Thomafine, I know 
not; nor care I to adviſe him: For I ſee the poor 
fellow does not like that any-body ſhould curſe her 
but himſelf: And that he does very heartily, And 
ſo low is he reduced, that he blubbers over the reflec- 
tion upon his paſt fondneſs for her cubs, and upon his 
preſent doubts of their being his: What a d—n'd 


© thing is it, Belford, if Tom and Hall ſhould be the 


© hoſtler dog's puppies, and not mine!* Very true! 
and I think the ſtrong health of the chubby-faced, 
muſcular whelps, way Ek the too great orobability 
But I ſay not ſo to him. 

You, he ſays, are ſuch a gay, lively mortal, that 
this ſad tale would make no impreſſion upon you: 
Eſpecially now, that your whole heart is engaged as it 


is. Mowbray would be too violent upon it; ke has 


not, he ſays, a feeling heart: Tourville has no dif- 
cretion: And, a pretty jeſt ! although he and his 
Thomaſine lived without reputation in the world 
(People gueſſing that they were not married, notwith- 
ſtanding ſhe went by his name); yet, © he would nat 
* too much diſcredit the curſed ingrate neither! 
Could a man act a weaker part, had he been really 
married; and were he ſure he was going to ſeparate 

from the mother of his own children ? | 
T leave this as a leſion upon thy heart, without 
making any application ; Only with this remark, 
That after we libertines have indulged our licentious 
appetites, refleQting in the conceit of our vain hearts, 
both with our lips and by our lives, upen our anceſ- 
tors, and the good old ways, we find out, when we 
come 
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come to years of diſcretion, if we live till then [what 
all who know us found out before, that is to fay, we 
find out] our own deſpicable folly ; that thoſe good 
old ways would have been beſt for us, as well as for 
the reſt of the world ; and that in every ſtep we have 
deviated from them, we have only expoſed our vanity 
and our ignorance at the ſame time, | 
J. BuiyonD, 


LETTER XX. 
Mr. Lovzracx, To Jonn BzLyorD, E/ 


Saturday, May 20. 


Am pleaſed with the ſober refleQtion thou con- 
cludeſt thy laſt with; and I thank thee for it. 


Poor Belton !—1 did not think his Thomaſine would 


have proved ſo very a devil. But this muſt everlaſt- 
ingly be the riſque of a keeper, who takes up with a 
low-bred girl. This I never did. Nor had I occaſion 
to do. Such a one as J, Jack, needed — £ till now, 
to ſhake the ſtatelieſt tree, and the mellow'd fruit 
dropt into my month : Always of Montaign's taſte, 


thou knoweſt:— Thought it a glory to ſubdue a girl 


of family—More truly delightful to me the ſeduc- 
tion-progreſs than the crowning a@ :—For that's a 
vapour, a bubble !--And moſt cordially do I thank 
thee for thy indirect hint, that I am right in my pre- 
ſent purſuit, 

From ſuch a lady as Miſs Harlowe, a man is ſecu- 
red from all the inconveniencies thou expatiateſt upon. 

Once more, therefore, do I thank thee, Belford, 
for thy approbation l One need not as thou ſayeſt, 
ſneak into holes and corners, and ſhun the day, in 
the company of ſuch a lady as this. How frrendly in 
thee, thus to abet the favourite purpoſe of my heart! 
— Nor can it be a diſgrace to me, to permit fuch a 
lady to be called by my name !—Nor ſhall | be at all 


concerned 
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concerned about the world's cenſure, if T live to the 


years of diſcretion, which thou mentioneſt, ſhould I 


be taken in, and be prevailed upon to tread with her 
the good old path of my anceſtors. 
A bleſſing on thy heart, thou honeſt fellow! 1 
tbaugbt thou wert but in jeſt, or acting but by my 
uncle's deſire, when thou wert pleading tor matrimony . 
in behalf of this lady !—It could not be principle, I 
knew, in thee : It could not be compaſſion—A little 
envy indeed I ſuſpected But now I fee thee once 
more thyſelf: And once more ſay I, A bleſſing on 
thy heart, thou true friend, and very honeſt fellow! 
Now will I proceed with courage in all my ſchemes, 
and oblige thee with the continued narrative of m 
progreſſions towards bringing them to effect But 


I could not forbear to interrupt my ſtory, to ſhew my 
gratitude |! 


L-E-T-T-E-R-XXE 
Mr. LOVELACE, To Jonun BETTrORD, Ei; 


| — Saturday, May 20. 
ND now will I favour thee with a brief account 
of our preſent ſituation. 
From thehigheſt to the loweſt we are all extremely 
happy. Dorcas ſtands well in her lady's graces. Polly 
has aſked her advice in relation to a courtſhip affair of 
her own. No oracle ever gave better. Sally has had 
2 quarrel with her woollen-draper; and made m 
beloved Lady-chancellor in it. She blamed Sally for 
behaving tyrannically to a man who loves her. Dear 
creature! to ſtand againſt a glaſs, and to ſhut her 
eyes becauſe ſhe will not ſee her face in it! Mrs. 
Sinclair has paid ber court to ſo unerring a judge, by 
requeſting her advice with regard to both nieces. 
This tne way we have been in for ſeveral days with 
the people below. Yet /o/a generally at her meals, 
and 
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and ſeldom at other times in their company. Th 
now, uſed to her ways | Perſeverance muſt wer, 
never preſs her; ſo when they meet, all is civility 
on both ſides. Even marry'd people, I believe, Jack, 
prevent abundance of quarrels, by ſeeing one another 
but ſeldom. 

But how ſtands it hetween thyſelf and the lady, 
methinks thou aſkeſt, ſince her abrupt departure from 
thee, and undutiful repulſe of Wedneſday morning ? 
Why, pretty well in the main. Nay, very well, 
For why? The dear ſaucy-face knows not how to 
help herſelf. Can fly to no other protection. And 
has, beſides, overheard a converſation [Who would 
have thought ſhe had been ſo near ?] which paſſed 
between Mrs. Sinclair. Miſs Martin, and myſelt, that 
very Wedneſday afternoon ; which has ſet her heart 
at eaſe, with reſpect to ſeveral doubtful points. 

Such as, particularly, Mrs. Fretchville's unhappy 
ſtate of mind: Moſt humanely pitied by Miſs Martin, 
who knows her very well; the huſband ſhe has loſt, 
and herſelf, lovers from their cradles. Pity from one 
begets pity from another; and ſo many circumſtances 
were given to poor Mrs. Fretchville's diſtreſs, that it 
was impoſſible but my beloved muſt extremely pity 
her, whom the leſs tender-hearted Miſs Martin greatly 
pitted, | | 

My Lord M.'s gout his only hindrance from viſit- 
ing my ſpouſe. 

Lady Betty and Miſs Montague ſoon expected in 
town. 

My earneſt deſire ſignifiy'd to have my ſpouſe re- 
ceive them in her own houſe, if Mrs. Fretchville 
would but know her own mind. | 

My intention to ſtay at their houſe notwithſtand- 
ing, as I ſaid I had told them before, in order to gratity 
her utmoſt pundctilio. | 

My paſſion for my beloved, which I told them, in 
a high and fervent accent, was the trueſt that m_ 

coul 
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7 could have for woman, I boaſted of. It was, in ſhort, 
] ſaid, of the true Platonic kind; or I had no notion 
y of what Platonic love was. [1 
f So it is, Jack; and mult end as Platonic Love ge- 
c nerally does end. 

Sally and Mrs. Sinclair praiſed, But not groſly, my 
N beloved. Sally particularly admired her purity, called 


1 it exemplary; yet to avoid ſuſpicion, expreſſed her 
? thoughts, that ſhe was rather over-nice, if ſhe might 
| preſume to ſay ſo before me. But applauded me for 
0 the ftri& obſervation I made of my vow. 
d I more freely blamed her reſerves to me; called 
d her cruel; inveighed againſt her relations ; doubted | 
d her love. Every favour I aſked of her deny'd me. 
it Vet my behaviour to her as pure and delicate when 
t alone, as when before me. Hinted at ſomething 
that had paſſed between us that very day, that ſhewed 
y her indifference to me in ſo ſtrong a light, that 1 


could not bear it. But that I would aſk her for her 
, company to the play of Venice preſerv'd, given out for 


@ Saturday night, as a benefit play; the prime actors to 
8 be in it; and this to ſee, if I were to be denied every 
it favour. Yet, for my own part, I loved not tra- 
y gedies; tho? he did, for the fake of the inſtruction, 
ly the warning, and the example generally given in 
them. 
* I had too much feeling, I ſaid. There was . : 
| in the world to make our hearts ſad, without carry- 
1 ing grief into our diverſions, and making the diſtreſſes | 
ot others our own. | 
1 True enough, Belford; and I believe, generally 
le ſpeaking, that all the men of our caſt are of my mind. 
They love not any tragedies but thoſe in | which they * 
. themſelves act the parts of tyrants and executioners ;. 
y and, aſraid to truſt themſelves with ſerious and folemn © 
refle&ions, run to comedies, to laugh away the di- 
K ſtreſſes they have occaſioned, 23 to Rnd examples of 
pa Vol. IV. as 
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as immoral men as themſelves. For very few of our 
comic performances, as thou knoweſt, give us good 
ones.—I anſwer, however, for myſelt— Yet thou, I 
think, on recollection, loveſt to deal in the lamentable, 

Sally, anſwered for Polly, who was abſent, Mrs. 
Sinclair for herſelt, and for all her acquaintance, even 
for Miſs Partington, in preferring the comic to the 
tragic ſcenes, - And I believe they are right; for the 
devil's in it, if a confided-in rake does not give a girl 
enough of tragedy in his comedy, 

I aſk'd Sally to oblige my fair-one with her com- 

any. 
g "She was-engaged | That was right, thouPt ſuppoſe], 
I aſked Mrs: Sinclair's leave for Polly. To be ſure, 
ſhe anſwer'd, Polly would think it an honour to at- 
tend Mrs. Lovelace: But the poor thing was tender- 
hearted; and as the tragedy was deep, would weep 
herſelf blind. 

Sally, mean time, objected Singleton, that I might 
anſwer the objection, and ſave my beloved the trouble 
of making it, or debating the point with me. 

I then, from a letter juſt before received from one 
in her father's family, warned them of a perſon Who 
had undertaken to find us out, and whom J thus in 
wiiting (calling for pen and ink) deſcribed, chat they 
might arm all the family againſt hiw—* A ſun- burnt, 
pock-fretten ſailor, ill- looking, big-boned ; his ſta- 
ture about ſix feet; an heavy eye, an over- hang- 
ing brow, a deck-treading ftride in his walk; a 
couteau generally by his fide ; lips parched from his 
© gums, as if by ſtaring at the ſun in hot climates; a a 
© brown coat; a.coloured handkerchief about his 
© neck,z an oaken plant in his hand, near as long as 
« himfelF, and proportionably thick.” 

No queſtions muſt be anſwer'd that he ſhould 
alk. They ſhould call me to him. But not let my 
beloved know a tittle of this, ſo long as it could be 
help'd. And I added, that if her brother or Singleton 

| came, 
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came, and if they behaved civilly, I would, for her 
fake, be civil to them: And in this caſe, ſhe had no- 
thing to do, but to own her marriage, and there could 
be no pretence for violence on either ſide. But moſt 
fervently I ſwore, that if ſhe was convey'd away, 
either by perſuaſion or force, I. would directly, on 
miſſing her but one day, go to demand her at her 
father's, whether ſhe were there or not; and if I 
recover'd not a ſiſter, I would have a brother; and 
ſhould find out a captain of a fhip as well as he. And 
now, Jack, doſt thou think ſhe'll attempt to get 
from me, do what I will? 

Mrs. Sinclair began to be afraid of miſchief in her 
houſe—1 was apprehenſive that ſhe would overdo'the 
matter, and be out of character. I therefore wink'd 
at her. She primm'd;; nodded, to ſhew ſhe took 
me, twang'd out a high-ho, lapp'd one horſe-lip over 
the other, and was ſilent. | 1 

Here's preparation, Belford I Doſt think I will 
throw it all away, for any thing thou can'ſt ſay, or 
Lord M. write ?—No indeed —as my charmer ſays, 
when ſhe bridles., 


., 


AND what muſt nece arily be the conſequence of 
all this, with regard to my beloved's behaviour ta 
me ?—Canſt thou doubt, that it was all complaiſance 
next time ſhe admitted me into her preſence? _ 

Thurſday we were very happy. All the morning 
extremely happy. I kiſſed her charming hand—I need 
not deſcribe to thee her hand and arm. When thou 
ſaweſt her, I took notice that thy eyes dwelt upon 
them, whenever thou couldſt ſpare them from that 
beauty-ſpot of wonders, her face. Fifty times kiſſed 
her hand, I believe.—Once her cheek, intending her 
lip, but ſo rapturouſly, that ſhe could not help ſeem- 
ing angry. 

Had ſhe not thus kept me at arms-length ; had 
ſhe not denied me thoſe innocent liberties which our 
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Sex, from degree to degree, aſpire to; could I but 
haye gained acceſs to her in her hours of heedleſſneſs 
and difhabille (for dull dreſs creates dignity, augments 

! conſciouſneſs, and compels diſtance), we had been 

familiarized to each other long ago. But keep her up 

ever ſo late; meet her ever ſo early; by breakfaſt. 
time dreſſed for the day; and at her earheſt hour, as 
nice as others dreſſed. —All her forms thus kept up, 
wonder nat that I have made ſo little progreſs in the 

;Propoſed trial. But how muſt all this diſtance 

ſtimulate! | 

Thurſday morning, I ſaid, we were extremely hap- 
Py—About noon, ſhe numbered the hours ſhe had 

been with me; all of them to me but as one minute; 
and deſired to be left to herſelf. I was loth to comply: 


But obſerviny the ſun- Ae vin to thut in, Iyielded. 


I dined out. Returned ; talked of the houſe, and 
of Mrs. Fretchville : Had ſeen Mennel—Had preſſed 
him to get the widow to quit She pitied Mrs. 
Fretchville Another good effect of the overheard 
converſation Had written to my uncle; expected 
an anſwer ſoon from him. I was admitted, to ſup 
with her. Urged for her approbation or correction 
of my written terms. She promiſed an anſwer as 
ſoon as ſhe had heard from Mifs Howe. 
Then I preſſed for her company to the play on Sa- 
turday night. She made objections, as I had fore- 
| ſeen : her brother's projects, warmth of the weather, 
&c. But in ſuch a manner, as if half-atraid to diſ- 
oblige me [Another happy effect of the overheard 
converſation]. Got over theſe therefore; and ſhe 
conſented to favour me. 
Friday paſſed as the day before. | 
Here were two happy days to both !—Why cannot 
I make every day equally happy? It looks as it it were 
in my power to do ſo.—Strange I ſhould thus delight 
in teazing a woman I ſo dearly love !—I muſt, 1 
doubt, have ſomething in my temper like Miſs Os 
a | WO 
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who loves to plague the man who puts himſelf in her 
power. But I could not do thus by ſuch an angel 
as this, did I not believe, that after her probation- time 
1s expired, and if there isno bringing her to cohabitation 
(my darling view), I ſhall reward her as ſhe wiſhes. 

Saturday 1s halt over, equally happy Preparin 
for the play—Polly has offered, and is accepted. ? 
have directed her where to weep—and this not only 
to ſhew her humanity [a weeping eye indicates a 
gentle heart], but to have a pretence to hide her face 
with her fan or handerchief ; yet Polly is far from 
being every man's girl—And we ſhall fit in the gal- 
lery green-box. 

The woes of others ſo well repreſented, as thoſe of 
Belvidera particularly will be, muſt, I hope, unlock 
and open my charmer's heart. Whenever I have 
been able to prevail upon a girl to permit me to at- 
tend her to a play, I have thought myſelf ſure of her. 
The female heart, all gentleneſs and harmony, when 
obliged, expands, and forgets its forms, when atten- 
tion is carried out of itſelf at an agreeable or affecting 
entertainment: Muſic, and perhaps a collation after- 


wards, co-operating. I have no hope of ſuch an 


effect here; but I have more than one end to anſwer, 
by my earneſtneſs in getting her to a play. To name 
but one: Dorcas has a maſter-key, as I have told 
thee—And it were worth carrying her to Fenice pre- 
ſerv'd, were it but to ſhew her, that there have been, 
and may be, much deeper diſtreſſes than ſhe can pol» 
ſibly know. 

Thus exceedingly happy are we at preſent. I hope 
we ſhall not find any of Nat. Lee's left-handed gods 
at work, to daſh our bowl of joy with warmwood. . 


The lady, in her next letter, dated Friday, 
May 19, acquaints her friend, that her proſpects ata 
once more mended; and that ſhe has known four- 
and-twenty hours together, ſince her laſt, not unhappy 
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ones, her ſituation conſidered. * How willing am ! 
* ſays ſhe, to compound for tolerable appearances ! 
© how deſirous to turn the ſunny ſide of things to- 
© wards me, and to hope, where reaſon for hope 
© offers! and this, not only for my own ſake, but 
* for yours, who take ſuch generous concern in all 
© that befalls me.“ 

She then pives the particulars of the converſation 
which ſhe had overheard between Mr. Lovelace, 
Mrs. Sinclair, and Miſs Martin ; but accounts more 
minutely than he had done for the opportunity ſhe 
had of overhearing it, unknown to them. 

She gives the reaſon ſhe has to be pleaſed with what 
ſhe heard from each: But is ſhocked at the meaſure 
he is reſolved to take, it he miſſes her but for one 
day. Yet is pleaſed, that he propoſes to avoid aggref- 
five violence, if her brother and he meet in town. 

She thought herſelf obliged, ſhe ſays, from what 
e between them on Wedneſday, and from what 

e overheard him ſay, to conſent to go with him to 
the play; eſpecially, as he hau-the diſcretion to pro- 
poſe-one of the nieces to accompany her. 

Sne expreſles herſelf pleaſed, that he has actually 
written to Lord M. 

She tells her, that ſhe has promiſed to give him an 
anſwer to his propoſals, as ſoon as ſhe has heard from 
ver on the ſubject: And hopes, that in her future 
letter ſhe ſhall have reaſon to confirm theſe favour- 

able appearances. * Favourable, /ays ſhe, I mult 
think them in the wreck I have ſuffer'd.“ 

She thinks it not amiſs, however, that ſhe ſhould 
perfect her ſcheme with Mrs. Townſend, He is 
certainly, ſhe ſays, a deep and dangerous man; and 
it is therefore but prudence to be watchful, and to 
provide againſt the worſt, 

. She is certain, ſhe tells her, that her letters are 
ſate. 
He 
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He would never be out of her company by his 
ood-will ; otherwiſe ſhe has no doubt that ſhe is 
miſtreſs of her goings-out and comings- in; and did 
ſhe think it needtul, and were ſhe not afraid of her 
brother, and Capt. Singleton, would oftener put it 
to trial, 


LETTER: NAM. 
Miſs How E, To Mis CLarissa HaRtowse, 


Saturday, May 20. 

Did not know, my dear, that you deferred giving 

an anſwer to Mr. Lovelace's propoſals, till you 
had my opinion of them, A particular hand occa- 
ſionally going to town, will leave this at Wilſon's, 
that no delay may be made on that account. 

I never had any doubt of the man's juſtice and ge- 
neroſity in matters of ſettlement; and all his relations 
are as noble in their ſpirits, as in their deſcent : But 
now, it may not be amiſs for you to wait, to ſee what 
returns my Lord makes to his letter of invitation. 

The ſcheme I think of 1s this. 

There is a perſon (I believe you have ſeen her with 
me), one Mrs. Townſend, who is a great dealer in 
Indian filks, Bruſſels and French laces, cambricks, 
linen, and other valuable goods; which the has a way 
of coming at, duty-free; and has a great vend for 
them, and for other curioſities which ſhe imports, in 
the private families of the gentry round us. 

She has her days of being in town, and then is at 
a chamber ſhe rents in an inn in Southwark, where 
ſhe has patterns of all her ſilks, and much of her port- 
able goods, for the conveniency of her London cuſ- 
tomers, But her place of reſidence, and where the 
bas her e 29 warehouſe, is at Deptford, for the 
opportunity of getting her goods on ſhore. 

She was firſt brought to me by my mother, to whom 
the was recommended, on the ſuppoſal of my ſpeedy 
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marriage; that I might have an opportunity to be as 
fine as a princeſs, was my mamma's expreſſion, at a 
moderate expence. 

Now, my dear, I muſt own, that I do not love to 
encourage theſe contraband traders. What is it, but 
bidding defiance to the laws of our country, when 
we do; and hurting fair traders; and at the ſame 
time robbing our Prince of his legal due, to the di- 
minution of thoſe duties which poſſibly muſt be made 
good by new levies upon the whole public ? 

But, however, Mrs. Townſend and I, though we 
have not yet deal, are upon a very good foot of under- 
ſtanding. She is a ſenſible woman; ſhe has been 
abroad, and often goes abroad, in the way of her bu- 
ſineſs; and gives very entertaining accounts of all ſhe 
has ſeen. And having applied to me, to recommend 
her to you (as it is her view to be known to young 
ladies, who are likely to change their condition), I 
am ſure I can engage her to give you protection at 
her houſe at Deptford ; which ſhe ſays is a populous 
village; and one of the laſt, I ſhould think, that you 
would be ſought for in. She is not much there, you 
will believe, by the courſe of her dealings; but, no 
doubt, muſt have ſomebody on the ſpot, in whom 
ſhe can confide: And there perhaps you might be ſafe 
till your couſin comes. And I ſhould not think it 
amiſs, that you write to him out of hand. I cannot 
ſuggeſt to you what you ſhould write. That muſt be 
left to your own diſcretion. For you will be afraid, 
no doubt, of the conſequence of a variance between 
the two men. 

I will think further of this ſcheme of mine, in re- 
lation to Mrs. Townſend, if you find it neceſſary that 
I ſhould. But I hope there will be no occaſion to do 
ſo, ſince your proſpects ſeem to be changed, and that 
you have had twenty-four not unhappy bours together. 
How my indignation riſes at this poor conſolation in 
the courtſhip (courtſhip muſt J call it?) of ſuch a oy 
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Mrs. Townſend, as I have recolleQed, has two 
brothers, each a maſter of a veſſel; and who knows, 
as ſhe and they have great concerns together, but 
that, in caſe of need, you may have a whole ſhip's 
crew at your devotion? If he give you cauſe to leave 
him, take no thought for the people at Harlowe- 
place. Let them take care of one another. It is a 
care they are uſed to. The Law will help to ſecure 
them. The wretch is no aſſaſſin, no night-murderer. 
He is an open, becauſe a fearleſs enemy; and fhould 
he attempt any thing that ſhould make him obnoxious 
tothe Laws of ſociety, you might have a fair riddance 
of him either by flight or the gallows; no matter 
which. ; 

| Had you not been ſo minute in your account of the 


etrcumitances tnat atrenaea Ine vppurcunty you nad 
of overhearing the dialogue between Mr. Lovelace 
and two of the women, I ſhould have thought the 
conference contrived on purpoſe for your ears. 

I ſhew'd Mr. Lovelace's propoſals to Mr. Hick- 
man, who had chambers once at Lincoln's-Inn, be- 
ing defigned for the Law, had his elder brother lived. 
He looked ſo wiſe, ſo proud, and ſo important, upon 
the occaſion ; and wanted to take ſo much conſidera» 
tion about them—would take them home if I pleaſ 


—and weigh them well—and ſo-forth—and the like 


—and all that that I had no patience with him, 
and ſnatched them back with anger. . 
5 dear to be ſo angry, and pleaſe me, for his 
Zea 
Yes, zeal without knowlege, I ſaid=— like moſt 
other zeals lf there were no objeCtions that ſtruck 
him at once, there were none. 
So haſty, deareſt Madam ——- 
And ſo ſlow, un-deareſt Sir, I could have ſaid 
But, suxELx, faid I, with a look which imply'd, 
Would you rebel, Sir ! 
8 5 He 
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He begged my pardon—Saw no objection, indeed! 
But might he be allowed once more 
No matter—No matter would have ſhewn them 
to my mother, I ſaid, who, tho” of no Inn of Court, 
knew more of theſe things than half the lounging 
lubbers of them; and that at firſt ſight—only that 
ſhe would have been provoking upon the confeſſion 
of our continued correſpondence. 
But, my dear, let the articles be drawn up, and 
ingroſſed; and ſolemnize upon them; and there's 
no more to be ſaid. 
Let me add, that the ſailor fellow has been tam- 
pering with my Kitty, and offered a bribe, to find 
where to direct to you. Next time he comes, I will 
have him drawn through one of our deepeſt fiſh-ponds, 


if I can get nothing out of him. His attempt to cor- 


rupt a ſervant of mine, will juſtify my orders. 
I I ſend this away directly. But will follow it by 
another; which ſhall have for its ſubje& only my 
Mother, Myſelf, and your uncle Antony. . And as 
your proſpects are more promiſing than they have 
been, I will endeavour to make you ſmile upon this 
occaſion. For you will be pleaſed to know, that my 
mamma has had a formal tender from that grey gooſe; 
which may make her {kill uſeful to herſelt, were ſhe 
to encourage it, 

May your proſpects be ſtill more and more happy, 
prays 

TY Your own ANNA Hows. 


LETTER XXIII. 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Sat. Sunday, May 20, 21. 

OW, my dear, for the promiſed ſubje&. You 

muſt not aſk me, how I came by the original: 

(1uch they really are) that I am going to preſent you 
with: For my mamma would not read to me thoſe 


parts 
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parts of your uncle's letter, which bore hard upon 


myſelf, and which leave him without any title to. 


mercy from me: Nor would ſhe let me hear but 
wizat ſhe pleaſed of her's in anſwer ; for ſhe has con- 
deſcended to anſwer him; with a denial, however :— 
But ſuch a denial, as no-one but an ld batcheler 
would take from a widow. 

Any-body, except myſelf, who could have been 
acquainted with ſuch a fal-lal courtſhip as this muſt 
have been had it proceeded, would have been glad it 
had gone on; and I dare ſay, but for the ſaucy 
daughter, it had. My mamma, in that caſe, would 
have been ten years the younger for it, perhaps: And 
could I but have approved of it, J ſhould have been 
conſidered, as if ten years older than I am : Since, 
very likely, it would then have been: We widows, 
* my dear, know not how to keep men at a diſtance 
o as to give them pain, in order to try their 
love. Vou muſt adviſe me, child: You mutt teach 
me to be cruel Vet not t cruc! neither. So as 
to make a man heartleſs, who has no time, God 
wot, to throw away.“ Then would my behaviour 
to Mr. Hickman have been better liked; and my 
mother would have bridled like her daughter ! 

O my dear, how we might have been diverted, by 
the practiſings for recovery of the Long-forgottens / 
could I have been ſure that it would have been in m 
power to have put them aſunder, in the Iriſh ſtile, 
before they had come together. But there's no truſting 
to a widow whoſe goods and chattels are in her own 
hands, addreſſed by an old batchelor, who has fine 
things, and offers to leave her ten thouſand pounds 
better than he found her, and ſole miſtreſs beſides, of 


ww wv © 


all her Notables! tor theſe, as you'll ſee by-and-by, 


are his propoſals. 
The old Triton's addreſs carries the writer's marks 
upon the very fupericription—T o the equally amiable, 


and worthily admired [There's tor you} Mrs. ANN A- 
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BELLA IIO WT, widow z the laſt word added, I ſup- 
pole, as Eſquire to a man; or for fear the bella to 
Anna, ſhould not enough diſtinguiſh the perſon meant 


from the ſpinſter [Vain huſſey you'll call me, I. 


know]: And then follows :—T hefe bumbly preſent :— 
Put down as a mem randum, I preſume, to make a 
leg, and behave andſomely at preſenting it; he in- 
tendin” vcr p:gbably to deliver it himſelt. 
Anu vn tend by-—— To lee 
Enter OLD NE+TUNE. 
His cad adorned with ſen-weed, and a crown of 
cockle ſhells, as we fee !:i;3 decked out in Airs, 
Robinſon's ridiculous ;:0tio, 


Madam, Monday, May 15. 


Did make a fort of lution ten years ago, never 


to inarry. I ſaw in 04417 lamilies, where they lived 


beſt, you'll be pleaſed to mark that, gueerneſſes I could 
not away with. Then, liked well enough to live 
ſingle for ſake of my brother's family ; and for one 
child in it, more than the reſt, But that girl has 
turned us all off of the hinges: And why I ſhould 
deny myſelf any comforts for them as will not thank 
me for ſo doing, I don't know. 

So much for my motives, as from ſelf and family: 
But the dear Mrs. Howe makes me go further. 

J have a very great fortune, | bleſs God for it, all 
of my own getting, or m9 of it; you'll be pleaſed 
to mark that; for I was the younger brother of three. 
You have alſo, God be thanked, a great eſtate, which 
you have improved by your own trugaliiy and wiſe 
management. Fiugality, let me ſtop to y, is one 
of the greateſt virtues in this mortal life, becauſe it 
enables us to do juſtice to 40, and puts it in our power 
to benefit /me by it, as we ice they deſerve. 

You have but one child; and ] am a hatchelor, 


and have never a one.—All batchelors cannot ſay ſoz. 


W heretore your daughter may be the better for me, 


if 


a. + — 8 
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if ſhe will keep up with my humour; which was 
never thought bad: Eſpecially to my equals. Ser- 
vants indeed, I don't matter being angry with, when 
I pleaſe : They are paid for bearing it, and too-too 
often deſerve it; as we have very trequently taken 
notice of to one another. But this won't hurt nei- 
ther you nor Miſs. 

I will make very advantageous ſettlements ; ſuch 
as any common friend ſhall judge to be ſo. But muſt 
have all in my own power, while I live: Becauſe, 
you know, Madam, it is as creditable to the wife, 
as the huſband, that it ſhould be ſo. 

[ aim not at fine words. We are not children ; 
tho” it is hoped we may have ſome ; for I am a very 
healthy ſound man, I bleſs God for it: And never 
brought home from my voyages and travels, a worſer 
conſtitution than I took out with me. I was none of 
thoſe, I will aſſure you. But this I will undertake, 
that if you are the ſurvivreſs, you ſhall be at the leaſt 
ten thouſand pounds the better for me: What, in the 
contrary caſe, I ſhall be the better for you, I leave to 
vou, as you ſhall think my kindneſs to you ſhall de- 
lerve. 

But one thing, Madam, I ſhould be glad of, that 
Miſs Howe might not live with us then (She need not 
know I write thus) — But go home to Mr. Hickman, 
as ſhe is upon the point of marriage, I hear. And if 
ſhe behaves dutifully, as ſhe ſhould do, to us both, 
the ſhall be the better; for ſo I ſaid before. 

You ſhall manage all things, both mine and your 
own; for I know little of land- matters. All my op- 
poſition to you ſhall be out of love, when I think 
you take too much upon you tor your health. 

It will be very pretty for you, I ſhould think, to 
have a man of experience, in a long winter's evening, 
to fit down and tell you ſtories of foreign parts, and 
the cuſtoms of the nations he has conſorted with. And 
| have fine curioſities of the Indian growth, ſuch as 

Vor. IV. L ladies 
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ladies love, and ſome that even my niece Clary, when 


ſhe was good, never ſaw. Theſe, one by one, as you 
are kind to me (which I make no queſtion of, becauſe 
I ſhall be kind to you) ſhall all be yours. —Prettier 
entertainment by much, than ſitting with a too ſmart- 
iſh daughter, ſometimes out of humour, and thwart- 
ing, and vexing, as daughters will, when women- 
grown eſpecially (as I have heard you often obſerve) ; 
and thinking their parents old, without paying them 
the reverence due to years; when, as in your caſe, 
I make no ſort of doubt, they are young enough to 
wipe their noſes. You underſtand me, Madam. 

As for me myſelf, it will be very happy, and I am 
delighted with the thinking of it, to have, after a 
pleaſant ride, or ſo, a lady of like experience with 
myſelf, to come home to, and but one intereſt be- 
twixt us: To reckon up our comings-in together; 
and what this day and this week has produced: O 
how this will increaſe love !—Meſt mightily will it 
increaſe it And I believe I ſhould never love you 


enough, or be able to ſhew you all my love. 


I hope, Madam, there need not be ſuch maiden 
niceties and hangings-off, as I may call them, between 
us, for hanging-oft ſake, as that you will deny me a 
line or two to this propoſal, written down, altho' you 
would not anſwer me fo readily when I fpoke to you: 
Your daughter being, I ſuppoſe, hard by; for you 
logked round you, as if not willing to be overheard : 
So I reſolved to write: That my writing may ſtand, 
as upon record, for my upright meaning; being none 
of your Lovelaces; you'll mark that, Madam; but a 
downright, true, honeſt, faithful Engliſhman. So hope 
you will not diſdain to write a line or two to this my 
Propoſal : And I ſhall look upon it as a great honour, 
I will aflure you, and be proud thereof. What can I 
ſay more? For you are your own miſtreſs, as I am 
gy own maſter; And you ſhall always be your own 

miſtreſs: 
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miſtreſs. Be pleaſed to mark that; for ſo a lady of 
your prudence and experience ought to be. 

This is a long letter. But the ſubject requires it; 
becauſe I would not write twice where once would 
do : So would explain my ſenſe and meaning at one 
time. 

I have had writing in my head two whole months 
very near; but hardly knew how, being unpractiſed 
in theſe matters, to begin to write. And now, good 
lady, be favourable to 

Your moſt humble Lover, 
and obedient Servant, 
ANT. HARLOWE., 


Here's a letter of courtſhip, my dear And let me 
ſubjoin to it, that if now, or hereafter, I ſhould treat 
this hideous lover, who is fo free with me to my mo- 
ther, with aſperity, and you ſhould be diſguſted at it; 
I ſhall think you don't give me that preterence in 
your love, which you have in mine. 

And now, which ſhall I firſt give you; the anſwer 
of my mamma; or the dialogue that paſſed between 
the widow mother and the pert daughter, upon her 
letting the latter know that ſhe had a letter. 

I think you ſhall have the dialogue. But let me 
premiſe one thing; that if you think me too free, you 
muſt not let it run in your head, that I am writing of 
ow uncle, or of my mother; But of a couple of old 
overs, no matter whom. Reverence is too apt to be 
forgotten by ſecond perſons, where the Reverends for- 
get firſt. 

Well then, ſuppoſe my mamma, after twice come- 
ing into my cloſet to me, and as often going out, with 

very meaning features, and lips ready to burſt open, 
but ſtill cloſed, as it were by compulſion, a ſpeech 
going off, in a ſlight cough, that never went near the 
lungs; grown more reſolute, the third time of en- 
trance, and fitting down by me, thus begin. 

L 2 Motber, 


— 
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Mother. I have a very ſerious matter to talk with 
you upon, Nancy, when you are diſpoſed to attend 
to matters within ourſelves, and not let matters with- 
out ourſelves, wholly engroſs you. 

A good /elves-iſh ſpeech !—But I thought that 
friendſhip and gratitude, and humanity, were mat- 
ters that ought to be deemed of the moſt intimate 
concern to us. But not to dwell upon her words : 

Daughter. I am n»w diſpoſed to attend to every 
thing my mamma is diſpoſed ro ſay to me. 

M. Why then, child. Why then, my dear 
[And the good lady's face looked / plump ! / {mooth! 
and /o ſhining!]—1 ſce you are all attention, Nancy l 
But don't be ſurprized !—Don't be uneaſy !—But1 
have—l have—Where is it ?—|And yet it lay next 
her heart, never another near it.— So no difficulty to 
have found it. ]—I have a /etter, my dear [And out 
from her boſom it came: But ſhe ſtill held it in her 
hand.] —I have a letter, child. —lIt is—It 15—It is 
from—ſrom a gentleman, I aſſure you !—lifting vp 
her head, and ſmiling. 

'There is no delight to a daughter, thonght I, in 
ſuch ſurprizes, as ſeem to be collecling: I will deprive 
my mamma of the ſatisfaction of making a gradual 
diſcovery. | 
; D. From Mr. Antony Harlowe, I ſuppoſe, Ma- 

am ? 

. M. [Lips drawn cloſer: Eye raiſed] Why, my 
dear !—But how, I wonder, could you think of Mr. 
Antony Harlowe? 

D. How, Madam, could I think of any-body 
elſe ? 

M. How could you think of any-body elſe /— 
angrily, and drawing back her face; but do you know 
the ſubject, Nancy | 

D. You have told it, Madam, by your manner of 


breaking it to me. But, indeed, I queſtioned _ 
that 
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that he had #wvo motives in his viſits here--Both equally 
agreeable to me ; for all that family love me dearly. 

M. No love loſt, if ſo, between you and them. — 
But this [Riſing] is what I get—So like your papal 
I never could open my heart to him / 

D. Dear Madam excuſe me. Be ſo good as to 
open your heart to me. I don't love the Harlowes. 
But pray excuſe me. 

M. You have put me quite out with your forward 
temper |——{Angrily ſitting down again]. 

D. I will be all patience and attention. May I 
be allowed to Head his letter 

M. I wanted to adviſe with you upon it. But 
you are ſuch a ſtrange creature You are always 
for anſwering one, before one ſpeaks ! 

D. Yow'll be fo good as to forgive me, Madam.— 
But I thought every-body (he among the reſt) knew, 
that you. had always declared againſt a ſecond mar- 
riage. 

7 And ſo I have. But then it was in the mind 
I was. in. Things may offer 
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| I ſtared. 
| M. Nay, don't be ſurpriſed I don't intend—T 
| don't intend 


D. Not, perhaps, in the mind you are in, Madam. 

M. Pert creature! Riſing again We ſhall 

quarrel, I fee !-—— There's no 

D. Once more, dear Madam, I beg your excuſe. 

I will attend in ſilence. Pray, Madam, fit down 

: again,—Pray do.— [ She ſat down|—May I ſee the 
letter ? 
No; there are ſome things in it, you won't like. 

Yeur temper is known, I find, to be unhappy.—But 

nothing bad againſt you; intimations, on the con- 

trary, that you. ſhall be the better for him, if you 

F oblige him. 
Not a living ſoul but the Harlowes, I ſaid, thought 
t me ill-temper'd: And I was contented that they 
L 3 ſhould, - 
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ſhould, who could do as they had done by the moſt 
univerſally acknowleged ſweetneſs in the world. 

Here we broke out a little; but at laſt, ſhe read 
me ſome of the paſſages in it.— But not the meff 
mightily ridiculous ; yet I could hardly keep my coun- 
tenance neither. And when ſhe had done; 

M. Well now, Nancy, tell me what you think 
of it ? 

12 Nay, pray, Madam, tell me what you think 
of it ? 
M. I expect to be anſwered by an anſwer ; not 
by a queſtion ! You don't 2ſ to be ſhy to ſpeak 
your mind. ; 

D. Not when my mamma commands me to do ſo. 

M. Then ſpeak it now. 

D. Without hearing it at all ? 

M. Speak to what you have heard. 

D. Why then, Makers, You won't be my 
mamma Howes, if you give way to it. | 

M. I am ſurpriſed at your aſſurance, Nancy! 
D. I mean, Madam, you will then be my mam- 
ma HARLOWE. 

M. Oh dear heart !—But I am not a fool. 

And her colour went and came. 

D. Dear, Madam (But indeed, I don't love a 
Harlowe, that's what I meant). I am your child, 
and muſt be your child, do what you will. | 
AV. A very pert one, I am ſure, as ever mother 
bore! And you muſt be my child, do what I will /— 
As _ as to ſay, you would not, if you could help 
it, if I 

D. How could I have ſuch a thought !—It would 
be forward, indeed, if I had——when I don't know 
what your mind is, as to the propoſal ;—W hen the 
Propoſal is ſo very advantageous a one too. 

M. [looking a little leſs diſcompoſed] Why, in- 
deed, ten thouſand pounds | 

D. And 
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D. And to be ſure of outliving him, Madam! 

This ſtaggered her a little 

M. Sure ! Nobody can be ſure ! — But it is very 
likely, that 

D. Not at all, Madam; you was going to read 
ſomething (but ſtopt) about his conſtitution : His 
ſobriety 1s. well known Why, Madam, thefe 
gentlemen who have been at ſea, and in different 
climates, and come home to relax from cares in a 
temperate one, and are ſober—are the likelieſt to live 
long of any men in the world. Don't you ſee 
that his very ſkin is a fortification of buff? 

M. Strange creature! | 

D. God forbid, that any body I love and honour, 
ſhould marry @ man, in hopes to bury bim. But 
ſuppoſe, Madam, at ue time of lite. 

M. My time of life Dear heart —What is 
my time of life, pray? 

D. Not old, Madam; and that may be your 
danger! 

As I hope to live (my dear) my mamma ſmiled, 
and looked not diſpleaſed with me. 

M. Why, indeed, child—Why, indeed, I muſt 
needs fay—And then 1 ſhould chooſe to do nothing 
(froward as you are ſometimes) to hurt you. 

D. Why, as to that, Madam I can't expect you 
ſhould deprive yourſelf of any ſatisfaction 

WF. Satisfaftion, my dear 1—1 don't ſay, it would 

ee ps But could I do any thing that 
would benefit you, it would perhaps be an inducement 
to hold one conference upon the ſubject. 

D. My fortune already will. be more conſiderable 
than my match, if I am to have Mr. Hickman. 

M. Why ſo?— Mr. Hickman's fortune is enough 
to intitſe him to your s. 

D. If you think ſo, that's enough. 

M. Not but] ſhould think the worſe of myſelf, if 
| cefired any body's death; but I think, as you ſay, 

Mr 
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Mr. Antony Harlowe is a healthy man, and bids fair 
for a long life. 

Bleſs me, thought I, how ſhall I do to know whe- 
ther this be an objection or a recommendation 

D. Will you forgive me, Madam ? 

M. What would the girl fay.—Looking as if ſhe 
was half afraid to hear what. 

D. Only that if you marry a man of his time of 
life, you ftand two chances inſtead of one, to be a 
nurſe at your time of life. 

M. Saucebox ! | 

D. Dear Madam What I mean is only, that 
theſe healthy old men ſometimes fall into lingering 


diſorders all at once. And J humbly conceive, that 


the infirmities of age are too uneaſily borne with, 
where the remembrance of the pleaſanter ſeaſon comes 
not in to relieve the healthier of the two. 

M. A ftrange girl !—l always told you, that you 
know either too much to be argued with, or too little 
for me to have patience with you. 

D. I can't but ſay, I would be glad of your com- 
mands, Madam, how to behave myſelf to Mr. Har- 
lowe next time he comes. 

M. How to behave yourſelf |—Why, if you re- 
tire with contempt of him, when he next comes, it 
will be but as you have been uſed to do of late. 

D. Then he is to come again, Madam? 

M. And ſuppoſe he be? 

D. I can't help it, if it be your pleaſure, Madam. — 
He deſires a line in anſwer to his fine letter. If he 
comes, it will be in purſuance of that line, I preſume? 

M4. None of your arch and pert leers, girl |!—— 
You know I won't bear them. I had a mind to hear 
what you would ſay to this matter. I have not 
wrote ; but I ſhall preſently, 

D. It is mighty good of you, Madam; I hope the 
man will think ſo; to anſwer his firſt application by 
letter. —Pity be ſoculd write twice, if once will do. 

M. That 
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M. That fetch won't let you into my intention, 
as to what I ſhall write: It is too ſaucily put. 

D. Perhaps I can gueſs at your intention, Madam, 
were it to become me ſo to do. | 

M. Perhaps I would not make a Mr. Hickman of 
any gentleman; uſing him the worſe for reſpecting 
me. 

D. Nor, perhaps, would J, Madam, if I liked 
his reſpects. 

M. I underſtand you. But, perhaps, it is in your 
power to make me heaiken, or not, to Mr. Harlowe. 

D. Young gentlemen, who have probably a great 
deal of time before them, need not be in haſte tor a 
wife. Mr. Hickman, poor man ! muſt ſtay his time, 
or take his remedy. | 

M. He bears more from you than a man ought. 

D. Then, I doubt, he gives a reaſon for the treat- 
ment he meets with. 

M. Provoking creature! 

D. I have but one requeſt to make you, Madam. 

M. A dutiful one, I ſuppoſe. What is it, pray? 

D. That if you marry, I may be permitted to live 
ſingle. 

M. Perverſe creature !-- I am ſure. 

D. How can I expe, Madam, that you ſhould 
refuſe ſuch terms? Ten thouſand pounds At the 
leaſt ten thouſand pounds! A very handiome 
propoſal ! So many fine things too, to give you 
one by one! Deareſt Madam, forgive me |— 

I hope it is not yet ſo far gone, that raillying his man 
will be thought want of duty to you. F 

M. Your raillying of him, and your reverence to 
me, it is plain, have one ſource. 

D. Thopenot, Madam. But tenthouſand pounds— 

M. Is no unhandſome propoſal. 

D. Indeed I think ſo. I hope, Madam, you will 
not be behindhand with him in generoſity. 5 

M. He 
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M. He won't be ten thouſand pounds the bettet 
for ine, if he ſurvive me. ö 
D. No, Madam, he can't expect that, as you have 
a daughter, and as he is a Bachelor, and bas not a child. 
poor old ſoul! 

M. Old foul, Nancy !—And thus to call him for 
being a batchelor, and not having a child? Does 
this become you ? | 

D. Not old foul for that, Madam.—But half the 1 
ſum, five thouſand pounds; you can't engage for leſs, ſho 


Madam. 4 
M. That ſum has your approbation then ?—Look- Þ live 
ing as if ſhe'd be even with me. Tt 
D. As he leaves it to your generoſity, Madam, and | 
as the reward of his kindneſs to you, it can't be leſs. T. 
—Do, dear Madam, permit me, without incurring ms 
your diſpleaſure, to call him poor old ſoul again. thi 
M. Never was ſuch a whimſical creature to 


Turning away N believe I looked very archly ; thi 
at leaſt I intended to do ſo] to hide her involuntary 


ſmiling. I hate that wicked ſly look. You give ac 
yourſelf very free ait Don't you? 2 
D. I ſnatched her hand, and kiſs'd it My dear 
mamma, be not angry with your girl! — You have If 
told me, that you was very lively formerly. ne 
M. Formerly! Good lack ! But were I to en- 
courage his propoſals, you may be ſure, that for Mr. T 
Hickman's ſake, as well as yours, I ſhould make 2 
wiſe agreement. | I 
D. You have both lived to years of prudence, m 
Madam. al 
M. Yes, I ſuppoſe I am an old foul too. 
D. He alſo is for making a wiſe agreement, or P 
hinting at one, at leaſt. ; c 
M. Well, the ſhort and the long I ſuppoſe is this: 
T have not your conſent to marry ? J 


D. Indeed, Madam, you have net my wiſhes to 
marry. 


N. Let 
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M. Let me tell you, that if prudence conſiſts in 
wiſhing well to one's ſelf, I ſee not but the young flirts 
are as prudent as the old ſouls. 

D. Dear Madam, would you blame me, if to 
wiſh you not to marry Mr. Antony Harlowe, is 
wiſhing well to myſelf ? 

M. You are mighty witty. I wiſh you were as 
dutiful. | 

D. I am more dutiful, I hope, than witty ; or I 
ſhould be a fool, as well as a ſaucebox. 

M. Let me judge of both. Parents are only to 
live for their children, let them deſerve it or not. 
That's their dutiful notion ! | 

D. Heaven forbid that I ſhould wiſh, if there be 
Two intereſts between my mamma and me, that my 
mamma poſtpone her own for mine ! or give up an 
thing that V ould add to the real comforts of her life, 
to oblige me !—Tell me, my dear mamma, if you 
think this propoſal will? 

M. I fay, That ten thouſand pounds is ſuch an 
acquiſition to one's family, that the offer of it deſerves 
a civil return. | 

D. Not the offer, Madam : the chance only !—— 
If you have a view to an increaſe of family, the mo- 
ney may provide 

M. You cannot keep within tolerable bounds!— 
That ſaucy fleer, I cannot away with 

D. Deareſt, deareſt Madam, forgive me, but old 
foul ran in my head again !—Nay, indeed and upon 
my word, I won't be robbed of that charming ſmile; 
and again I kiſſed her hand. 

M. Away, bold creature! Nothing can be ſo 
provoking, as to be made to ſmile, when one would 
choofe, and ought, to be angry. | 

D. But, dear Madam, if it be to be, I preſume 
you won't think of it before next winter. 

M. What now would the pert one be at ? 

D. Becauſe he only propoſes to entertain you with 


pretty 
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retty ſtories of foreign nations in a winter's evening. 
Dearek, deareſt Madam, let me have the reading of 
his letter thro'. I will torgive him all he ſays about 
Me. | 

M. It may be a very difficult thing perhaps, for a 
man of the beſt ſenſe to write a Love-letter, that may 
not be cavilled at. 

D. That's becauſe lovers, in their letters, hit not 
the medium: They either write too much nonſenſe, 
or too little. But do you call this odd ſoul's letter 
(no more will I call him od foul, if I can help it) a 
Love-letter ? 

M. Well, well, I ſee you are averſe to this mat- 
ter. I am not to be your mamma; you will live 
ſingle, if I marry. I had a mind to ſee if generoſity 
govern'd you in your views. I ſhall purſue my own 
inclinations; and if they ſhould happen to be ſuitable 
to yours, pray let me for the future be better reward- 
ed by you than hitherto I have been. 

And away ſhe flung, without ſtaying for a reply.— 
Vex'd, I dare fay, that I did not better approve of 
the propoſal : Were it only that the merit of de- 
nying night have been all her own, and to lay the 
ſtronger obligation upon her ſaucy daughter. 

She wrote ſuch a widow-like refuſal when ſhe went 
from me, as might not exclude hope in any other 
wooer ; whatever it may doin Mr. Tony Harlowe. 


It will be my part to take care to beat her off of 


the viſit ſhe halt-promiſes to make him, upon condi- 
tion of withdrawing his ſuit, as you will obſerve in 
hers: for who knows what effe& the old batchelor's 
exoticks ¶ Far- fetebed and dear bougbt, you know is 
a proverb) might otherwiſe have upon a woman's 
mind, wanting nothing but unneceſlaries, gewgaw, 
and fiaeries, and offered ſuch as are not eaſily to be 

met with, or purchaſed? _ 
Well, but now I give you leave to read here, in 
this place, the copy of my mother's anſwer to your 
| uncle's 
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uncle's ſettar. Net on comment will I make upon 


it. I knew my du.y better. And here therefore, 
taking the liberty to hope, that I may, in your pre- 
ſent leſs difayreeable, .t not wholly agreeable, ſitua- 
tion, provoke a imile frein you, I conclude mylelf, 
Nur ever-afjetlicnate and faithful, 
\xxa HowE. 


Mrs. AN NATLLA How, Tos AxTONY 
HARLOWE, E/; 


Mr. Antony Harloawe. 

SIX, Friday, May 19. 
T is not ufaal; believe, for our Sex to anſwer by 
pen and ink, the firſt letter on thele occ:ſions. 


The firſt letter !-— How odd is that !—As it I ex», 


peed another; which I do not. But then, I think, 

as I do not jodge proper to encourage your propoſal, 

there is no reaſon why I ſhould not anſwer in civility, 
where fo great a civility is intended. Indeed I was 
always of opinion, that a perſon was intitled to That, 
and not to ill- uſage, becauſe he kad a reſpe& for me. 
And ſo I have often and often told my daughter. 

A woman, I think, makes but a poor figure in a 
man's eye afterwards, and does no reputation to her 
Sex neither, when ſhe behaves like a tyrant to him 
beforehand. 

To be ſure, Sir, if I were to change my condition, 
I know not a gentleman whoſe propoſal could be more 
agreeable. Your nephew and nieces have enough 
without you : My daughter is a fine fortune without 


me, and I ſhould take care to double it, living or dy- 


Ing, were I to do ſuch a thing: So nobody need to 
be the worſe for it. But Nancy would not think ſo. 
All the comfort I know of in children, is, that 
when young they do with us what they will, and all 
is pretty in them to their very iaults ; and when they 
are grown up, they think their parents mult live for 
or. IV. VI them 
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them only ; and deny themſelves every thing for their 
ſakes. I know Nancy could not bear a father-in- 
law. She would fly at the very thought of my being 
in earneſt to give her one. Not that I ſtand in fear 
of my daughter neither: It is not fit T ſhould. But 
ſhe has her poor papa's ſpirit: A very violent one, 


that was And one would not chooſe, you know, 
Sir, to enter into any affair, that, one knows, one 
mult renounce a daughter for, or ſhe a mother. 
Except indeed one's heart were much in it :—which, 
I bleſs God, mine 1s not. 

I have now i cen a widow theſe ten years; nobody 
to controul me: And ] am ſaid not to bear controul : 
So, Sir, you and I are beſt as we are, I believe—nay, 
I am ſure of it - For we want not what either has; 
having both more than we know what to do with. 
And I know I could not be in the leaſt accountable 
for any of my ways. | 

My daughter indeed, tho? ſhe is a fine girl, as girls 
go [She has too much ſenſe indeed for her ſex; and 
knows ſhe has it], is more a check to me than one 
would wiſh a daughter to be—For one would not be 
always ſnapping at each other : For ſhe will ſoon be 
married; and then not living together, we ſhall only 
come together when we are pleaſed, and ſtay away 
when we are not; and fo, like other lovers, never 
ſee any thing but the beſt ſides of each other. 

I own, for all this, that I love her dearly ; and ſhe 
me, I dare ſay. So would not wiſh to provoke her 
to dootherwiſe, Beſides, the girl is ſo much regarded 
every-where, that having lived ſo much of my prime 
a widow, I would not lay myſelf open to her cenſures, 
or even to her indifference, you know. 

Your generous propoſal requires all this explicit- 
neſs. I thank you for your good opinion of me. 
When I know you acquieſce with this my civil re- 
fuſal ; and indeed, Sir, I am as much in earneſt in it, 
as it I had ſpoke broader; I don't know, but Ne 
| an 
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and I may, with your permiſſion, come to ſee your 
fine things; for I am a great admirer of rarities that 
come from abroad. 

So, Sir, let us only converſe occaſionally as we 
meet, as we uſed to do, without any other view to 
each other, than good wiſhes: Which I hope may 
not be leſſen'd for this declining. And then I ſhall 
always think myſelf 

Your obliged ſervant, 
ANNABELLA Howe, 


I fent word by Mrs. Lorimer, that I would write 
an an{wer: But would take time for conſidera- 
tion. So hope, Sir, you won't think it a ſlight, 
I did not write ſooner. 


LET T-FM-AXLY; 
Mr. LOVELACT, To JOHN BrrroRD, Eſq; 


Sunday, May 21. 
AM too much diſturbed in my mind, to think of 
any thing but revenge; or I had intended to give 

thee an account of Miſs Harlowe's curious obſerva- 
tions on the play. M/ Harlowe's, I ſay. Thou 
knoweſt that I hate the name of Har/iawe; and I am 
exceedingly out of humour with her, and with her 
ſaucy friend. 

What's the matter now, thou'lt aſk ? Matter 
enough ; for while we were at the play, Dorcas, who 
had her orders, and a key to her lady's chamber, as 
well as a maſter-key to her drawers and mahogany 
cheſt, cloſet- key and all, found means to come at ſome 
of Miſs Howe's laſt- written letters. The vigilant 
wench was directed to them by ſeeing her lady take a 
letter out of her ſtays, and put it to the others, before 
ſhe went out with me Afraid, as the women 
upbraiding tell me, that I thould find it there. 

M 


1 Dorcas 
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Dorcas no ſooner found them, than ſhe aſſembled 
three ready writers of the n9n-apparents, and Sally, 
and ſhe and they employed themſelves with the utmoſt 
diligence, in making extracts, according to former 
directions, from theſe curſed letters, for my uſe. 
Curſed, I may well call them Such abuſes, ſuch 
virulence ! O this little fury Miſs Howe !-——Well 
might her ſaucy friend (who has been equally free 
with me, or the occaſion could not have been given) 
be ſo violent as ſhe lately was, at my endeavouring 
to come at one of theſe letters, 

I was ſure, that this fair-one, at ſo early an age, 
with a conſtitution fo firm, health fo blooming, eyes 
ſo ſparkling, could not be abſolutely, and from her 
ewn vigilance, ſo guarded and fo apprehenſive, as I 
have found her to be.---Sparkling eyes, Jack, when 
the poetical ti ibe have ſaid all they can for them, are 
an infallible ſign of a rogue, or room for a rogue, in 
the heart, | 

Thou may'ſt go on with thy preachments, and 
Lord M. with his wiſdom of nations, I am now 
more aſſured of her than ever. And now my re- 
venge is up, and join'd with my love, all reſiſtance 
muſt fall before it. And moſt ſolemnly do . ſwear, 
that Miſs Howe ſhall come in tor her ſnack. 

And here, juſt now, is another letter brought from 
the ſame little virulent devil.---I hope to procure tran- 
icripts from that too, very ſpeedily, if it be put to the 
reſt; for the ſaucy lady is refolved to go to church 
this morning, not ſo much from a ſpirit of devotion, 
J have reaſon to think, as to try whether ſhe can go 
ont without check or controul, or my attendance. 


I HAVE been denied breakfaſting with her. In- 
decd ſhe was a little diſpleaſed with me laſt night; 
becauſe, on our return from the play, I obliged her to 
paſs the reſt of the night with the women and me, 
in their parlevr, and to ſtay till near One. She told 
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me at parting, that ſhe expected to have the whole 
next day to herſelf. I had not read the extracts 
then; ſo was all affectionate reſpect, awe, and di- 
ſtance ; for I had reſolved to begin a new courſe, and, 
if poſſible, to baniſh all jealouty and ſuſpicion from 
her heart: And yet I had no reaſon to be much 
troubled at her paſt ſuſpicions; fince, if a woman 
will continue with a man whom ſhe ſuſpeQts, when 
ſhe can get from him, or thinks ſhe can, I am ſure is 
is a very hopeful ſign. 


SHE is gone. Slipt down before I was aware. She 
had ordered a chair, on purpoſe to exclude my per- 
ſonal attendance. But I had taken proper precau- 
tions. Will. attended by her conſent ; Peter, the 
houſe-ſervant, was within Will.'s call. 

I had, by Dorcas, repreſented her in danger from 
Singleton, in order to diſſuade her from going at all, 
unleſs ſhe allowed me to attend her; but I was 
anſwer' d, That if there was no cauſe of fear at the 
playhouſe, when there were but ?wo playhouſes, ſurely 
there was leſs at church, when there were ſo many 
churches. The chairmen were ordered to carry her 
to St. James's church. 

Bat ſhe would not be ſo careleſs of obliging me, if 
ſhe knew what I have already come at, and how the 
women urge me on; for they are continually com- 
plaining of the reſtraint they lie under ; in their be- 
haviour; in their attendance ; neglecting all their 
concerns in the front-houſe; and keeping this elegant 
back one intirely free from company, that ſhe may 
have no ſuſpicion of them. They doubt not my 
generoſity, they ſay ; But why for my own ſake, in 
Lord M.'s ſtyle, ſhould I make jo long a harveſt of ſo 
little corn? | 


will begin my operations the moment ſhe comes in. 


& 8. 1 Have 


Women, ye reaſon well. I think 1 
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I nAVvE come at the letter brought her from Miſs 


Howe to-day. Plot, conjuration, forcery, witch- 
„ all going forward ! I ſhall not be able to 
i.e this Miſs Harlowe with patience. As the nymphs 
below ſay, Why is night neceſiary ?—And Sally and 
Polly upbraidingly remind me of my firſt attempts 
upon themſelves. — Yet force anſwers not my end--- 
And yet it may, if there be truth in that part of the 
libertines creed, That once ſubdued, is always ſub- 
dued | And what woman anſwers af{rmatively to 
the queſtion ? 
* N 

SHE is returned But refuſes to admit me 
Deſires to have the day to herſelf. Dorcas tells me, 
that ſhe believes her denial is from motives of piety--- 
Oons, Jack, is there impiety in ſeeing me! 
Would it not be the higheſt act of piety, to reclaim 
me? And is this to be done by her refuſing to ſee me, 
when ſhe is in a devouter frame than uſual? But! 
hate her, hate her heartily !---She is old, ugly, and 
deformed.---But O the blaſphemy | Yet ſhe isan 
Harlowe.---And I hate her for that. 

But ſince I muſt not ſee her [She will be miſtreſs 
of her own will, and of her time truly IJ, let me fill 
up mine, by telling thee what I have come at. 

The firſt letter the women met with, is dated 
April 27 (a). Where can the have put the preced- 
ing ones? It mentions Mr. Hickman as « buly tel- 
low between them. Hickman had beſt take care ot 
himſelf, She ſays in it, I hope you have no cauſe to 
repent returning my Norris---It is forthcoming on de- 
mand, Now, what the devil can this mean !---Her 
Norris forthcoming on demand !---'Fhe devil take 
me, if I am out-Norris'd/ If ſuch innocents can 


allow themſelves to plot, to Norris, well may I. 
She 


(a) See Vol. iii. Letter Ixii. . 297. 
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She is ſorry, that her Hannah can't be with ber.—— 
And what it ſhe could - What could Hannah do 
for her in ſuch a houſe as this ? 

[he women in the houſe are to be found out in one 
breakfaſting. The women are enraged at both the 
correſpondents for this; and more than ever make a 
point of conquering her. I had a good mind to give 
them Mils Howe in full property. Say but the word, 
Jack, and it ſhall be done. 

She is glad that Miſs Harlotue had thoughts of take- 
ing me at my word. She wendered I did not offer again, 
Adviſes her, if I don't ſoon, ut to ſlay with me. 
Cautions her to keep me at diſtance ; not to permit the 
leaſt familiarity---See, Jack See, Belford--exaCtly as 
[ thought I. --Hler vigilance all owing to a cool friend; 
who can fit down quietly, and give that advice, 
which, in her own caſe, ſhe could not take.---She tells 
her, it is my intereſſ to be honeſt---INTEREST, fools!--- 
I thought theſe girls knew, that my interef} was ever 
ſubſervient to my pleaſure. 

What would I give to come at the copies of the let- 
ters to which thoſe of Miſs Howe are anſwers ! ' 

The next letter is dated May 3 (a). In this the 
little termagant expreſſes her attoniſhment, that her 
mother ſhould write to Miſs Harlowe, to forbid her to 
correſpond with her daughter. Mr. Hickman, ſhe 
ſays, is of opinion, that ſhe ourbtnot to obey her mother, 
How the creeping fellow trims between both! I am 
alraid, that ] muſt puniſh him, as well as this virago ; 
and I have a ſcheme ru-mnbling in my head, that wants 
but half an hour's n ng to bring into form, that 
will do my bufineſs ui: both. J cannot bear, that 
the parental author y ſhould be thus deſpiſed, thus 
trampled under-foο - - But o erve the vixen, Tig well 
be is of her opinio: for her motber having ſet ber up, 
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fre muſl bave ſomebody to quarry; with, Could a 
Lovelace have allowed hun: 2 greater cence? 


| 'This 
(a) See Vel. III. Letter x. P. 3%. 
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This girl's a deviliſh rake in her heart. * ſhe 


been a man, and one of us, ſhe'd have outdonX us all 
in enterprize and ſpirit, 

She wants but very little farther provocation, ſhe 
ſays, to fly privately to London. And if ſhe does, ſhe 
will not leave her till ſhe ſees her either honourably mar- 
ried, or quit of the wretch. Flere, Jack, the tran- 
ſcriber Sally has added a prayer For the Lord's ſake, 
© dear Mr. Lovelace, get this fury to London!“ 
Her fate, I can tell thee, Jack, if we had her among 
us, ſhould not be ſo long deciding as her friend's, 
What a gantlope would ſhe run, when I had done with 
her, among a dozen of her own pityleſs ſex, whom 
my charmer ſhall never ſee !---But more of this anon. 

I find by this letter, that my ſaucy captive had been 
drawing the characters of every varlet of ye. Nor 
am I ſpared in it more than you. The man's a fool, 
to be ſure, my dear. Let me die, if they either of 
them find me one. A ſilly fellow, at leaſt. Curſed 
contemptible!---/ /ee not but they are a ſet of infern- 
als--- There's for thee, Belford---and he the Beelzebub. 
There's for thee, Lovelace !---And yet the would 
have her friend marry a Beelzebub.--- And what have 
any of us done, to the knowlege of Miſs Harlowe, 
that the ſhould give ſuch an account of us, as ſhould 
warrant ſo much abuſe from Miſs Howe ?---But 
that's to come | | 

She blames her, for not admitting Miſs Partington 
to ber bed---Watchful as you are, what could have baf- 

en'd ?---If violence were intended, be wou'd not ſtay 
for the night. Sally writes upon this hint See, Sir, 
* what is expected from you. An hundred and an 
© hundred times have we told you of this.*---And fo 
they have. But, to be ſure, the advice from them 
was not of half the efficacy as it would be from Miſs 
Howe.---You might have ſat up after ber, or not gone 
to bed. But can there be ſuch apprehenſions between 
them, yet the one adviſe her to ſtay, and the other 
re- 
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reſolve to wait my imperial motion for marriage? I 
am glad I know that. 

She approves of my propofal about Mrs. Fretch- 
ville's houſe. She puts her upon expecting ſettle- 
ments; upon naming a day: And concludes, with 
inſiſting upon her writing, no otwithſtanding her mo- 
ther's prohibition: or bids ter take the conſequence, 
Undutiful wretches! 

Thou wilt ſay to thyſelf, by this time, And can 
this proud and inſolent girl be the ſame Miſs Howe, 
who ſighed ſor honeſt Sir George Colmar; and who, 


but for this her beloved friend, would have followed 


him in all his broken fortunes, when he was obliged 
to quit the kingdom ? 

Yes, ſhe is the very ſame. And I always found 
in others, as well as in myſelf, that a firſt paſſion 
thoroughly ſubdued, made the conquerur oi it a ro- 
ver; the conquereſs a tyrant. 

Well, but now, comes mincing in a letter from 
one who has the boncur of dear Mijs Howe's commands 
(a), to acquaint Miſs Harlowe, that Miſs Howe is 
exceſſively concerned for the concern ſhe bas given her. 

[ bave great temptations, on this occaſiin, ſays the 
prim Gothamite, to expreſs my own reſentments upon 
your preſent ſlate. 

My own reſentments !---And why did he nat fall in- 
to this temptation Why, truly, becauſe he knew 
not what that ſtate was, which gave him ſo tempting 

a ſubjeCt---Only by conjedture, and ſo iorth, 

He then dances in his ſtyle, as he does in his gaite ! 
To be ſure, to be ſure, he muſt have made the grand 
tour, and come home by the way ot Tipperary. 

Aud being moreover forbid, ſays the prancer, to en- 
ter into the cruel ſubjedl--- This prohibition was a mer- 
cy to thee, friend Hickman !---but why cruel /u5jef?, 
it thou knoweſt not what it is, but confectureſi only 
from the diſturbance it gives to a girl, that is her 

mother's 


(a) See Pol. III. Letter lxxi. P. 337. 
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mother's diſturbance, will be thy diſturbance, and 
the diſturbance, in turn, of every-body with whom 
ſhe is intimately acquainted, unleſs I have the hum- 
bling of her ? 

In another letter (a), She approves of ber deſign 10 
leave me, if ſhe can be received by ber friends, 

Has heard ſome ſtrange ſtories of me, that ſhew me is 
be the worſt of men. Had I a dozen liver, 1 might have 
forfeited them all twenty crimes ago. An odd way 
of reckoning, Jack! 

Miſs Betterton, Miſs Lockyer, are named—The 
man (ſo ſhe irreverently calls mel), ſhe ſays, rs a vil. 
lain. Let me periſh it I am called a villain for no- 
thing ! She will have ber uncle (as Miſs Harlowe 
defires) ſounded about receiving her. Dorcas is te be 
attach'd to ber intereſt: My letters are to be come at 
by furprize or trick—vee, Jack! 

- She is alarmed at my attempt to come at a letter of 
ers, 

Were I lo come at the knowlege of her freedoms with 
my charatter, ſhe ſays, ſhe ſhould be afraid to ſlir out 
without a guard, —| would adviſe the vixen to get 
her guard ready, 

Jam at the head of a gang of wretches [ Thee, 
Jack, and thy brother varlets, ſhe owns ſhe means], 
who join together to betray innocent creatures, and 10 
ſufport one another in their villainien.— What ſayeſt 
thou to this, Belford ? 

She wonders not at ber melancholy reflections fer 
meeting me, for being forced upon me, and tricked by 
me. 3% hope, Jack, thou'lt have done preaching after 
this ! 

But ſhe comforts her, that ſhe will be both a warn- 
ing and example to all ber Sex. 
will thank me for this. 


The nymphs had not time, they fay, to tranſcribe 
all that was worthy of my reſentment in this me 
3 


(a) Letter iv. p. 19. of this Vol, 
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So 1 muſt find an opportunity to come at it myſelf. 
Noble rant, they ſay, it contains.---But I am a ſe— 
ducer, and a hundred vile fellows, in it--- And the de- 
vil, it ſeems, took poſſeſſion of my heart, and of the 
hearts of all her friends, in the ſame dark hour, in 
order to provoke her to meet me. Again, There is a 


fate in her error, the ſays--- Why then ſhould ſhe 


grieve . is ber ſhining-time, and I cannot 
tell what et never to thank the man to whom 
ſhe owes the ſhine / 

In the next (a), Wicked as I am, ſbe fears I muſt 
be her lord and maſter. I hope ſo. 

She retracts what ſhe ſaid againſt me in her laſt.--- 
My behaviour to my Roſebud ; Miſs Harlowe to take 
poſſeſſion of Mrs. Fretchville's houſe; I to ſtay at 
Mrs. Sinclair's; the ſtake I have in my country; my 
reverſions ; my oeconomy : my perſon; my addreſs; 
all are brought in my favour, to induce her now not 
to leave me. How do I love to puzzle theſe long- 
ſighted girls ! 

Yet my teazing ways, it ſeems, are intolerable.--- 
Are women only to teaze, I trow---'The Sex may 
thank themſelves for learning me to out-teaze them. 
So the headſtrong Charles XII. of Sweden learned 
the Czar Peter to beat him, by continuing a war 
with the Mulcovites againit the antient maxims of 
his kingdom. | 

May eternal vengeance pCRSUE the villain [Thank 
heaven, ſhe does not ſay ov-rtake], if he give room to 
doubt his honour ! Women can't ſwear, Jack—— 
Sweet ſouls ! they can only curſe. 

I am ſaid, to doubt her l:ye.---Have I not reaſon ? 
And ſhe, to doubt my ardor ?---Ardor, Jack !---Why, 
"tis very right Women, as Miſs Howe ſays, and 
as every Rake knows, love ardors ! 

She apprizes her ot the z/! juccefs of the application 
made to ber uncle.---By Hickman, no doubt .I muſt 
| have 


(4) Letter x. 2 37 
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have this fellow's ears in my pocket, very quickly, I 
believe. 

She ſays, She is equally ſhocked and enraged again 
all her family: Irs. Norten's weight has "born try'd 
upon Mrs. Harlowe, as well as Mr. Hickman's 1þ:n 
the uncle: But never were there, fays the vixen, „uch 
determin'd brutes in the world. Her uncle Ng BE 
ber ruin'd already ls nat that a call upon me, as 
well as a reproac h ? { bey all ep ded applications 
from her when in diſtreſs---but were reſolved not to flir 
an inch to fave her life. She was acc uſe d of premedi- 
tation and contrivance. Miſs Howe is concerned, he 
tells her, for the revenge my pride may put me upon 
taking for the diſtance ſhe has kept me at — And well 
ſhe may.---She bas now but one choice \ tor her couſin 
Morden, 1 it ſeems, is {ot agunſt her too], and that's ty 
be mine.---An act of neceility, of convenience. TH. 
friend, Jack, to be already made a woman's conve- 
nience |! Is this to be borne by a Lovelace ? 

I ſhall make great uſe of this letter. From Miſs 
Howe's hints of what paſſed between her uncle Har- 
lowe and Hickman [It muſt be Hickman], I can 
give room for my invention to play; for the tells her, 
that ſhe will net reveal all, I muſt endeavour to come 
at this letter myſelf; I muſt have the very words; 

extracts will not do. This letter, when I have it, 
muſt be my compals to ſteer by. 

The fire of friendſhip then blazes out and crackles. 
I never before im gin'd, that fo fervent a friendſhip 
could ſubſiſt between two ſiſter-beauties, both toaſts. 
But even here it may be inflamed by oppoſition, and 
by that contradiCtion, vrhich gives ſpirit to female ſpi- 
Tits of a warm and romantic turn. 

She raves about coming up, if by ſo doing ſhe could 
prevent /o noble a creature from ſtocping tao low, or 

ave ber from ruin One reed to ſupport another! 
Theſe girls are frenzical in their friendſhip. They 
know not what a ſtcady fire is. 

How 
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How comes it to vals, that J cannot help being 
pleaſed. with this viruvo's ſpirit, tho? J ſuffer by it? 


Had I her but here, i'd engage in a week's time, to 


teach her ſubmiſſion w.thout reſerve. V hat ;leaſvre 
ſhould I have in breaking ſuch a ſpirit! ] ſhowd with © 
for her but for one imo=th, in all, I think. Chs 
would be too tame and inititieſs for me ntter that. 
How ſweetly pretty to ſ-e the two lovely friends, 
when hnv:ihled and tame, both fitting in the darkeſt 
corner gi a room, arm in arm, weeping and fobbing 


ſor each other !——— And I their emperor, their 
then acknowledged emperor, reclined on a ſophee, in 


the fame room, Grand Signor like, uncertain to 
which I ſhould firſt throw out my handkerchief ? 

Mind the girl: She zs enraged at the Harlowes: She 
is angry at her own mother; ſhe is exaſperated againſt 
ber fooliſh and low-vanity'd Lovelace.---FOOLISH, a 
little toad! [God forgive me for calling a virtuous 
girla toad] Let us ſt59p to lift the wretch out of his 
dirt, tho” we ſoil our fingers in doing it! He has not 
been guilty of dire indecency to you.---It ſeems extra- 
ordinary to Miſs Howe that I have not.---Ner dare he 
she thould be ſure of that. If women have ſuch 
things in their heads, why ſhould not I in my heart? 
—— Not ſo much of a devil as that comes to neither. 
Such villaincus intentions would have ſhewn themſelves 
before now, if I had them. Lord help them | 

She then puts her friend upon urging for ſettlements, 
licence, and fo forth.---No room for delicacy now, the 
ſays. And tells her what ſhe ſhall ſay, to bring all 
forward from me.---Dolt think, Jack, that I ſhould 
not have carried my point long ago, but for this 
vixen?---She reproaches her for having MODEST Y*'D- 
away, as the calls it, more than ane opportunity, that 
ſhe ought nat d have ſlipt. Thus thou ſeeſt, that 
the nobleſt of the ſex mean nothing in the world by 
their ſhyneſs and diſtance, but to pound a poor icl- 
low, whom they diſlike not, when he comes into 
their purlieus, 
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Annexed to this letter is a paper the moſt ſaucy iſ at 
ever was wrote of a mother by a daughter. 'There 
are in it ſuch free reflections upon widows and batche- 
lors, that I cannot but wonder how Miſs Howe came 
came by her learning. Sir George Colmar, I can 
tell thee, was a greater fool than thy friend, if ſhe 
had it all for nothing. 

The contents of this paper acquaints Miſs Harlowe, 
that her uncle Antony has been making propoſals of 
marriage to her mother. The old fellow's heart ought 
to be a tough one, if he ſucceed, or ſhe who broke 
that of a much worthier man, the late Mr. Howe, 
will ſoon get rid of him. But be this as it may, the 
ſtupid tamily is more irreconcileable than ever to their 
goddeſs daughter, for old Antony*s thoughts of mar- 
Tying: Sol am more ſecure of her than ever; ſince, 
as Miſs Howe ſays, ſhe can have but one choice now. 
"Though this diſguſts my pride, yet I believe, at laſt, 
my tender heart will be moved in her favour. For 
I did not wiſh, that ſhe ſhould have nothing but 
perſecution and diſtreſs. But why loves ſhe the 
brutes, as Miſs Howe juſtly calls them, ſo much; 
me ſo little? But J have ſtill more unpardonable 
tranſcripts from other tetters, 


Er. 
Mr. LOVELACE, To JohN BEeLroRD, £/q; 


HE next letter is of ſuch a nature, that, I dare 
ſay, theſe proud varleteſſes would not have had 
it tall into my hands for the world {a). 

I ſee by it to what her diſpleaſure with me, in re- 
lation to my propoſals, was owing. They were not 
ſumm'd up, it ſeems, with the warmth, with the 
ardor, which ſhe had expected. This whole letter 
was tranſcribed by Dorcas, to whoſe lot it fell. ] hou 
ſhalt have copies of them all at full length mats 

en 


(a) Letter xv. p. 69. 
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„ Men of our caſt, this little devil ſays, ſhe fancies, 
cannot have the ardors that honeſt men have. Miſs 
. © Howe has very pretty fancies, Jack. Charming girl! 
; FF Would to heaven I knew whether my fair-one an- 
> © Afwers her as freely as ſhe writes? *Twould vex a 
man's heart, that this virago ſhouid have come ho- 
neſtly by her fancies. 

Who knows but I may have half a dozen creatures 
to get off my hands, before I engage for life ?--- Yet, 
leſt this ſhould mean me a compliment, as if I would 
reform, ſhe adds her belief, hat ſhe muſt not expect 
me to be honeſt on this fide my grand climacteric. She 
has an high opinion of her-Sex, to think they can 
charm ſo long, with a man ſo well agquainted with 
„ their identicahneſs. 
uM He to ſuggeſt delays, ſhe fays, from a compliment to 
„ be paid to Lord M. !----Yes, J, my dear---Becauſe a 
r | man has not been accuſtomed to be dutiful, muſt he 
t never be dutiful ?---In ſo important a caſe as this too; 
2 the hearts of his whole family engaged in it? Von did 
indeed, ſays ſhe, want an interpoſing friend. But were 
I to bave been in your ſituation, I would have tore his 
eyes out, and left it to his own heart to furniſh the reaſon 
for it. See! fee! What ſayeſt thou to this, Jack? 

Villain Fellow that be is! follow. And tor what? 
Only for wiſhing that the next day were to be my 
happy one; and for being dutiful to my neareſt rela- 
ton. 

It is the cruelleſt of fates, ſhe lays, for a woman to 
be forced to have a man whom ber heart deſpiſes.- That. 
is what I wanted to be ſure of. I was afraid, that 
my beloved was too conſcious of her talents ; of her 
ſuperiority !---I was afraid that ſhe indeed deſpiſed me; 
and I cannot bear it. But, Beltord, I do not intend 
that this lady ſhould be bound down by ſo cruel a fate. 
Let me periſh, if 1 marry a woman who-has given 
her moſt intimate friend reaſon to ſay, ſhe deſpiſes 

me A Lovelace to be deſpiſed, Jack! 
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His clench*d ſiſi to his forehead on your leaving him in 
Jufl diſpleaſure that is, when ſhe was not ſatisfied 


with my ardors, and pleaſe ye! I remember the 
motion; But her back was toward me at the time, 
Are theſe watchful ladies all eve ?—Rut obſerve her 
with, / «wiſh it ball been a poll-ax, and in the vands of 
his worſt ey F will have patience, Jack; I will 
have patience! My day is at hand——'Then will I 
fteel my heart with theſe rememhrances. 

But here is a ſcheme to be thought of, in order to 
get my fair prize out of my bands, in caſe I give her 


reaſon to ſuſpect me. 

This indeed alarms 1: Now the contention be- 
comes arduouz. Nov bu not wonder, if J let 
looſe my plotting genius up em beth, TI will not 


be out-Nerris'd, Belford. 

But once more, ſ#- has no no ion, ſhe ſays, that J 
can or dare io mean her diſhonour. But then the man is 
a fool--that's I ſhould indeed be a fool, to proceed 
as I do, and mc:n matrimony ! However, ſince you 
are thrown upon a fon, ſays ſhe, marry the fool, at the 
fort opportunity; and tho" I doubt that this man will 
| be the moſt unmanageable af fools, as all witty and vain 

fools are, take bim as @ puniſhment, ſince you cannot as 
a reward. Is there any bearing this, Beliord ? 

Burt in the letter I came at to day, while ſhe was 
at church, her ſcheme 1s further opened, and a curſed 
one it is 

Mr. Lovelace then tranſcribes, from his ſhort-hand 

notes, that part of Miſs Howe's letter, which 
relates to the deſign of engaging Mrs. 'Townlend 
{in caſe of neceſſity) to give her proteQion till 
Colonel Morden comes (a): And repeats his 
vows of revenge; eſpecially for thoſe words; 
that ſhould he attempt any thing that would make 
iim ebnoxious ts the laws of ſociety, ſhe might 
have a fair riddance of him, either by flight or 
the gallows; no matter which. | He 
(% Letter xxii. p. 103. 
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He then adds; — Tis my pride, to ſubdue girls who 
know too much to doubt their knowledge; and to con- 
vince them, that they know too little, to defend 
themſelves from the inconveniencies of knowing 750 
much. 

How paſſion drives a man on! I have written, as 
thou'lt ſee, a prodigious quantity in a very few hours! 
Now my reſentments are warm, I will ſee, and per- 
haps will puniſh, this proud, this 4oub/e-arm'd beauty. 
I have ſent to tell her, that I muſt be admitted to ſup 
with her. We have neither of us dined: She refuſed 
to drink tea in the afternoon. —And J believe neither 
of us will have much ſtomach to our ſupper. 


LETTER XXVI. 


Miſs CLARISSd HarLowe, To Miſs Howe, 


Sunday morning, 7, May 21. 


1 Was at the play laſt night with Mr. Lovelace and 
Miſs Horton. It is, you know, a deep and molt 
affecting tragedy in the reading. You have my re- 
marks upon it, in the little book you made me write 
upon the principal acting plays. You will not w6n- 
der, that Miſs Horton, as well as I, was greatly 
moved at the repreſentation, when I tell you, and 
have ſome pleaſure in telling you, that Mr. Lovelace 
himſelf was very ſenſibly touched with ſome of the 
moſt affecting ſcenes. I mention this in praiſe of 
the author's pertormance; for I take Mr. Lovelace 
to be one of the moſt hard-hearted men in the world. 
Upon my word, my dear, I do. 

His behaviour, however, on this occaſion, and on 
our return, was unexceptionable, only that he would 
oblige me to ſtay to ſupper with the women below, 
when we came back, and to fit up with him and 
them till near one o'clock this morning. 1 was 
relolved to be even with him; and indeed I am not 
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very ſorry to have the pretence; for I love to paſs the : 


Sundays by myſelf. 


To have the better excuſe to avoid his teazing, ] F 


am ready dreſſed to go to church this morning. I | 
will only go to St. James's church, and in a chair; 
that I may be ſure I can go out and come in when 
pleaſe, without being obtruded upon by him, as! 
was twice before. 
Near nine click. 
I Have your kind letter of yeſterday. He knows 
T have. And I ſhall expect, that he will be inquiſ- 
tive next time I ſee him after your opinion of his pro- 
poſa's. I doubted not your approbation of them, and 
had written an anſwer on that preſumption ; which 
is ready for him. He muſt ſtudy tor occaſions of pro- 
craſtination, and to diſoblige me, it now any thing 
happens to ſer us at variance again. \ 


web 
„ og 


He is very importunate to ſee me; he has deſired | 


to attend me to church. He is angry that I have de- 
clined to breakfaſt with him. I was ſure that I ſhould 
not be at my own liberty, if I had. —lI bid Dorcas tel! 
him, that I deſired to have this day to myſelt; ! 
would fee him in the morning, as early as he pleaſed, 
She ſays, ſhe knows not what ails him, but that he 
is out of humour with every-body, 

He has ſent again, in a peremptory manner. He 
warns me of Singleton But furely, I ſent him word, 
if he was not afraid of Singleton at the play-houſe 
laſt night, I need not ut church to-day : So many 


churches to one play-houſe.— I have accepted of bis 


ſervant's propoſed attendance. But he is quite dil- 
pleaſed, it ſeems. I don't care. I will not be per- 
yours at his inſolent beck. —Adicu, my dear, till 

return. The chair waits. He won't ſtop me, ſure, 
us I go down to it. 
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pip not ſee him as I went down. He is, it 
ſcems, exceſſively out of humour, Dorcas lays, Not 
with 
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with me neither, ſhe believes: But fomething has 

vex'd him. This is put on, perhaps, to make me 

dine with him. but J won't, if J can help it. I 

ſhan't get rid of him for the reſt of the day, if I do, 
* * 

H was very earneſt to dine with me. But I was 
reſolved to carry this one ſmall point; and fo denied 
to dine mylelf. And indeed I was endeavouring to 
write to my couſin Morden ; and had begun three 
diFFerent letters, without being able to pleaſe myſelf ; 
ſo uncertain and ſo unpleaſing is my ſituation. 

He was very buſy in writing, Dorcas ſays, and 
purſued it without dining, becauſe I denied him my 
company. 

He afterwards demanded, as I may ſay, to be ad- 
mitted to afternoon tea with me: And appealed by 
Dorcas to his behaviour to me laſt night; as if, as I 
ſent him word by her, he thought he had a inerit in 
being unexceptionable. However, I repeated my 
promiſe to meet him as early as he pleaſed in the 
morning, or to breakfaſt with him. 

Dorcas ſays, he raved. I heard him loud, and I 
heard his ſervant fly from him, as I thought. You, 
my deareſt friend, ſay, in one of yours (a), that you 
muſt have ſomebody to be angry at when yuur mother 
ſets you up.—l ſhould be very loth to draw compagi- 
ſons But the workings of paſſion, when induig'd, are 
but too much zlike, whether in man or woman. 

* . 

He has juſt ſent me word, that he inſiſts upon ſup- 
ping with me. As we had been in a good train for ſe- 
veral days paſt, I thought it not prudent to break with 
him, for little matters. Yet, to be, in a manner, 
threaten'd into his will, | know not how to bear that. 

*. * 

WIUIII I was conſidering, he came up, and, tap- 
Ping at my door, told me, in a very angry tone, he 
mutt 


(a) Vel. III. Letter lxix. P. 332. 
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muſt ſee me this night. He could not reſt, till he had 

been told what he had done to deſerve this treatment, 
I muſt go to him, Yet perhaps he has nothing new 

to ſay to me.— I ſhall be very angry with him. 


As the Lady could not know what Mr. Lovelace's de. 
tons were, nor the cauſe of bis ill humour it will 


not be improper topurſue the ſubjef from his letter. 


Having deſcribed his angry manner of demanding, 
in perſon, her company at ſupper ; he proceeds as 
follows. | 

*Tis hard, anſwered the fair Perverſe, that I am to 
be ſo little my own miſtreſs. I will meet you in the 
dining-room half an hour hence. 

I went down to wait that half-hour. All the wo- 
men ſet me hard to give her cauſe for this tyranny. 
They demonſtrated, as well from the nature of the 
ſex, as of the caſe, that I had nothing to hope for 
from my tameneſs, and could meet with no worſe 
treatment, were I to be guilty of the laſt offence. — 
They urged me vehemently to try at leaſt what effect 
ſome greater familiarities, than I had ever uſed with 
her, would have: And their arguments being ſtrength. 
ened by my juſt reſentments on the diſcoveries I had 
made, I was reſolved to take ſome liberties, and, as 
they were received, to take ſtil] greater, and lay all 


the fault upon her tyranny. In this humour I went 


up, and never had paralytic fo little command of his 
zoints, as I had, as I walked about the dining-room, 
attending her motions. 

With an ere& mien ſhe enter'd, her face averted, 
her lovely boſom ſwelling, and the more charmingly 
protuberant for the ere neſs of her mien. O Jacek! 
that ſullenneſs and reſerve ſhould give this haughty 
maid new charms! But in every attitude, in every 
humour, in every geſture, is beauty beautiful. —By 

”.bec averted face, and indignant aſpect, I ſaw the dear 
| inſolent 
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inſolent was diſpoſed to be angry But by the fierce- 
neſs of mine, as my trembling hand leized hers, I 
ſoon made fear her predominant paſſion. And yet the 
moment I beheld her, my heart was daſtardiz'd, 
damp'd, and reverenced over. Surely this is an an- 


gel, Jack! And yet, had ſhe not been known to 
be a female, they would not from &-byhood have 


dreſſed her as ſuch, nor would ſhe, but upon that 


conviction, have continued the dreſs, 

Let me aſk you, Madam, I beſeech you to tell me, 
what J have done to deſerve this dsſtant treatment? 

And let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, why are my 
retirements to be thus invaded ?— W hat can you have 
to ſay to me ſince laſt night, that I went with you ſo 
much againſt my will to the play? And after fitting 
up with you, equally againit my will, till a very late 
hour ?-— 

This I have to ſay, Madam, that I cannot bear to 
be kept at this diſtance from you under the ſame roof. 
have a thouſand things to ſay, tv talk of, relating 
to our preſent and future proſpects, hut when I want 
to open my whole ſoul to you, you are always con- 
triving to keep me at a diſtance; you make me in- 
conſiſtznt with myſelf; your heart is ſet upon delays; 
you muſt have views that you will not own. Tell 
me, Madam, I conjure you to tell me, this moment, 
without ſubterfuge or reſerve, in what light am I to 
appear to you in future? I cannot bear this diſtance ; 
the ſuſpence you hold me in I cannot bear. 

In what light, Mr. Lovelace? In no bad light, I 
hope.—Pray, Mr. Lovelace, do not graſp my hands 
ſo hard [endeavouring to withdraw her hands]. Pray 
let me £0 | 

You hate me, Madam 

I hate nobody, Sir 


You hate me, Madam, repeated J. 
Inſtigated and reſolved, as I came up, I wanted 
ſome new provocation. The devil indecd, as foon as 


my 
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my angel made her appearance, crept out of my 


heart; but he had left the door open, and was no | 


farther off than my elbow. 
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You come up in no good temper, I ſee, Mr, ; 


Lovelace But pray be not violent—T have done you 
no hurt—Pray be not violent 

Sweet creature! And I claſped one arm about her, 
holding one hand in my other—You have done me ne 
burt! You have done me the greateſt hurt !——Hh 
what have I deſerved the diſtance you keep me at ?— 
I knew not what to ſay. 

She ſtruggled to diſengage herſelf —Pray, Mr. 
Lovelace, let me withdraw. I know not why this 
15—T know not what I have done to offend you. I 
ſee you are come with a deſign to quarre] with me. 
If you would not terrify me with the ill humour you 
are in, permit me to withdraw, TI will hear all you 
have to fay another time— To-morrow morning, as 
I ſent you word; but indeed you frighten me.—l 
beſeech you, if you have any value for me, permit 
me to withdraw. 

Night, mid- night, is neceſſary, Belford. Surprize, 
terror, muſt be neceſſary to the ultimate trial of this 
charming creature, ſay the women below what they 
will—l could not hold my purpoſes---'This was not 
the firſt time that I had intended to try if ſhe could 
forgive. | 

F kiſſed her hand with a fervor, as if T would have 
left my lips upon it--- Withdraw then deareſt and 


ever dear creature Indeed I enter'd in a very ill 


humour: I cannot bear the diſtance you ſo caufſleſſy 
keep me at--- Withdraw, however, Madam, fince it 
is your will to withdraw; and judge me generouſly ; 
judge me but as I deſerve to be judged ; and let me 
hope to meet you to-morrow Morning early, in ſuch 
a teraper as becomes our preſent ſituation, and my 
future hopes. And fo ſaying I conducted her to the 
door, and left her there. But inſtead of going down 
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to the women, went into my own chamber, and 
locked myſelf in; aſhamed of being awed by her ma- 
jeſtic lovelineſs and apprehenſive virtue, into ſo great 
a change of purpoſe, notwithſtanding I had ſuch juſt 
provocations from the letters of her ſaucy friend, 
tounded on her own repreſentations of facts and ſitu- 
ations between herſelf and me. 


The Lady thus deſcribes her terrors, and Mr. Love- 


lace*s behaviour, on this occaſion. 


On my entering the dining-room, he took m 
hands in his, in ſuch a humour, as I {aw plainly he 
was reſolved to quarrel with me--- And for what ?. 
| never in my life beheld in any-body ſuch a wild, 
ſuch an angry, ſuch an impatient ſpirit. I was ter- 
rified ; and inſtead of being as angry as J intended to 
be, I was forced to be all mildneſs. I can hardly re- 
member what were his firſt words, I was fo fr.ghted. 
But, You hate me, Madam ! You hate me, Madam “ 
were ſome of them--- with ſuch a fiercenels---I wiſh'd 
myſelſ a thouſand miles diſtant from him. I hate no- 


body, ſaid 1; I thank God I hate no-hody--- You ter- 


rify me, Mr. Lovelace---Let me leave you.--- The 
man, my dear, looked quite ugly---I never ſaw a man 
look ſo ugly, as paſſion made him look.---And for 
what ?---And he ſo graſped my hands---fterce crea- 
ture! He ſo graſped my hands! In ſhort, he ſeemed 
by his looks, and by his words (once putting his arms 
about me), to with me to provoke him. So that 
I had nothing to do, but to beg of him, which ] did 
repeatedly, to permit me to withdraw; and to pro- 
miſe to meet him at his own time in the morning. 

It was with a very ill grace, that he complied, on 
that condition; and at parting he kiſſed my hand 
with ſuch a ſavageneſs, that a redneſs remains upon 
it ſtill. 

Perfect for me, my deareſt Miſs Howe, perfect for 


me, I beſeech you, your kind ſcheme with Mrs, 


Townſend 
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Townſend.---And | will then leave this man. Cee 
you not how from ſtep to ftep he grows upon me ?-.. 
| tremble to look back upon his incroachments. Ard 
now to give me cauſe to apprehend more cvil from 
him, than indignation will permit me to expreſs !--- 
O my dear pertect your ſcheme, and let me fly from 
ſa ſtrange a wretch ! He mult certainly have views in 
quarrelling with me thus, which he dare not own! 
Yet what can they be? 
a 75 

I was fo diſguſted "with. him, as well as frighted 
by him, that, on my return to my chamber, in a fit 
ot paſſionate deſpair, | tore almoſt in two, the anſwer 
I had written to his propoſals. 

I will ſce him in the morning, becaule I promiſed 
I would. But I will go out, and that without hun, 
or any attendant. It he account not tolerably for 
his ſueden change of behaviour, and a proper oppor- 
tunity offer of a private lodging in fome creditable 
houſe, I will not any more return to this: At pre- 
ſent I think ſo.—And there will I either attend the 
perſecting of your ſcheme; or, by your epiſtolary 
mediation, make my own terms with the wretch; 
fince it is your opinion, that I muſt be his, and can- 
not help myſelf. Or, perhaps take a relolution to 
throw myſelt at once into Lady Betty's protection; 
and this will hinder him from making his inſolenthy— 
threatned viſit to Flarlowe- Place. 


'The Lady writes again on Monday evening ; and 
gives her friend an account of all that has paſſed be- 
tween hericlt and Mr. Lovelace that day; and of her 
being terrified out of her purpoſe of going abroad : 
But Mr. Lovelace's next letters giving a more ample 
account of all, hers are omitted, 

It is proper, however, to mention, that ſhe re- 
urges Miſs Howe (from the diſſatistaction the has 
reaſon for from what paſſed between Mr. Do 

ace 
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face and herſelf ) to perfect her ſcheme in relation to 
Mrs. Townſend. | 

She concludes this letter in theſe words. 

© I ſhould fay ſomething of your laſt favour (but a 
© few hours ago received), and of your dialogue with 
© your mother, Are you not very whimſical, my 
© dear ?—I have but two things to wiſh for on this 
occaſion. The one, that your charming pleaſantry 
© had a better ſubject, than that you find for it in 
this dialogue. The other, that my ſituation were 
not ſuch, as muſt too often damp that pleaſantry, 
© and will not permit me to enjoy it, as I uſed to do. 
Be, however, happy in yourlelf, tho* you cannot 
c in 


© Your CLARI355A HARLOWER.' 
T 
Mr. LovzLace. To JohN BELFoRD, E/; 


Monday Morn. May 22. 


O generoſity in this lady. None at all. Wouldſt 

thou not have thought, that after I had permit- 
ted her to withdraw, primed for miſchief as I was, 
that ſhe would meet me next morning early ; and 
that with a ſmile ; making me one of her beſt cour- 
telies ? 

[ was in the dining-room before fix, expecting her. 
She opened not her door. I went up-ſtairs and down, 
and hemm'd, and called Will. called Dorcas: Threw 
the doors hard too ; but ſtill ſhe opened not her door. 
Thus till half an hour after eight, fooled I away mv 
time ; and then, breakfaſt ready, I ſent Dorcas to re- 
queſt her company. 

But [ was aſtoniſhed, when, following the wench 
at the firſt invitation, I ſaw her enter dreſſed, all but 
her loves, and thoſe and her fan in her hand; in the 
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ſame moment, bidding Dorcas direct Will. to get her 
a chair to the door. 

Cruel creature, thought I, to expoſe me thus to 
the derifion of the women below, | 

Going abroad, Madam ? 

I am, Sir, 

I looked curſed filly, I am ſure. —You will break- 
faſt firſt, I hope, Madam, in a very humble ſtrain : 
Yet with a hundred tenter-hooks in my heart. 

Had ſhe given me more notice of her intention, I 
had perhaps wrought myſelf up to the frame I was in 
the day before, and begun my vengeance. And im- 
mediately came into my head all the virulence that 
had been tranſcribed for me from Miſs Howe's let- 
ters, and in that I had tranſcribed myſelf. 

Yes, ſhe would drink one diſh ; and then laid her 
gloves and fan in the window juſt by. 

I was perfectly diſconcerted. I hemm'd and haw'd, 
and was going to ſpeak ſeveral times; but knew not 
in what key. Who's modeſt now, thought I] Who's 
infolent now How a tyrant of a woman confounds 
2 baſhful man She was my Miſs Howe, I thought; 
and I the ſpiritleſs Hickman, 

At laſt, I will begin, thought J. 

She a di I a diſh. 

Sip, her eyes her own, ſhe ; like an haughty and 
imperious ſovereign, conſcious of dignity, every look 
a favour. | 

Sip, like her vaſſal, I; lips and hands trembling, 
and not knowing that I ſipp'd or taſted. 

I was—I was Iffp'd —draw'd in my breath and 
the liquor together, tho' I ſcalded my mouth with 
it I was in hopes, Madam 


Dorcas came in juſt then, —Dorcas, ſaid ſhe, is a 
chair gone for ? 

Damn'd :mpertinence, thought I, putting me out 
of my ſpeech ! And I was forced to wait for the ſer- 
vant's unſwer to the intolent miſtreſs's queſtion, 

William 
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William is gone for one, Madam. 

This coſt me a minute's ſilence before I could be- 
gin again, —And then it was with my hopes, and my 
hopes, and my hopes, that I ſhould have been early 
admitted to 

What weather is it, Dorcas ? faid ſhe, as regard- 
leſs of me, as it I had not been preſent, 

A little lowering, Madam The ſun is gone in— 
It was very fine half an hour ago, 

I had no patience—— Up I roſe. Down went the 
tea- cup, ſaucer and ail. —Contound the weather, the 
ſunſhine, and the wench !—Begone for a devil, when 
I am ſpeaking to your lady, and have fo little oppor- 
tunity given me. 

Up roſe the lady, half frighted ; and ſnatched from 
the window her gloves and fan. 

You muſt not go, Madam — By my ſoul, you 
muſt not- Taking her hand. 

Muſt not, Sir But I muſt — You can curſe your 
maid in my abſence, as well as if I were preſent— 
Except Except——you intend for me, what you 
direct to her. 

Deareſt creature, you muſt not go u muſt 
not leave me !—Such determined fcorn ! Such con- 
tempts !—Queſtions aſk'd your ſervant of no mean- 
_— to break in upon me ; who could bear it ? 

etain me not, ſtruggling. —I will not be with- 
held.—I like you not, nor your ways.—Y ou ſought 
to quarrel] with me yeſterday, for no reaſon in the 
world that I can think of, but becauſe I was too 
obliging. You are an ingratetul man; and I hate 
you with my whole heart, Mr. | ovelace ! 

Do net tnake me deſverite, Madam, —Permit me 
to ſay, that you ſhall no: leave me in this humour. 
Where-ever you go, 1 will attend ye. Had Miſs 
Howe beer my friend, I had not been thus treated.— 
It is but :09 plain to whom my difficulties are owing, 
I have long cblerved, that every letter you receive 
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from her, makes an alteration in your behaviourto me, 
She would have you treat me, as he treats Mr, Hickman, 
I ſuppoſe : But neither does that treatment become 
your admirable temper to offer, nor me to receive, 

This ſtartled her. She did not care to have me 
think hardly of Miſs Howe. 

But recollecting herſelf, Miſs Howe, ſaid ſhe, is a 
friend to virtue, and to good men. If ſhe like not 
you, it is becauſe you are not one of thoſe. 

Yes, Madam; and therefore, to ſpeak of Mr. 
Hickman and Myſelf, as you both, I ſuppoſe, think 
of each, ſhe treats him as ſhe would not treat a Love- 
lace.—I challenge you, Madam, to ſhow me but one 
of the many letters you have received from her, where 
I am mentioned. 

W hither will this lead us? replied ſhe. Miſs Howe 
is juſt; Miſs Howe is good. She writer, ſhe ſpeaks, 
of every-body as they deſerve. If you point me out 
but any one occaſion, upon which you have reaſon to 
build a merit to yourſelf, as either juſt or good, or 


even generous, I will look out for her letter on that 


occaſion (if it be but one I have acquainted her with) z 
and will engage it ſhall be in your favour. 

Deviliſh ſevere! And as indelicate as ſevere, to put 
a modeſt man upon hunting backward after his own 
merits, 

She would have flung from me: I will go out, Mr. 
Lovelace. I will zt be detained. 

Indeed you muſt not, Madam, in this humour, 
And I placed myſelf between her and the door.— 
And then ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, fanning her- 
ſelf, her ſweet face all crimſoned over with paſſion. 

I caſt myſelf at her feet. Begone, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid ſhe, with a rejecting motion, her fan in her hand; 
for your own ſake leave me My ſoul is above thee, 
man ! With both her hands puſhing me from her !— 
Urge me not to tell thee, how ſincerely I think my 
ſoul above thee Thou haſt a proud, a too yn 
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heart, to contend with Leave me, and leave me for 
ever Thou haſt a proud heart to contend with 

Her air, her manner, her voice, were bewitchingly 
noble, tho' her words were ſo ſevere. 

Let me worſhip an angel, ſaid I, no woman. For- 
give me, deareſt creature — Creature if you be, for- 
give me Forgive my inadvertencies! Forgive my 
inequalities - Pity my infirmity ! — - Who is equal 
to my Clariſla ? 

I trembled between admiration and love; and wrapt 
my arms about her knees, as ſhe fat. She try'd to 
rl at the moment; but my claſping round her thus 
ardently, drew her down again : and never was wo- 
man more affrighted. But free as my claſping emo- 
tion might appear to her apprehenſive heart, I had 
not, at the inſtant, any thought but what reverence 
inſpired. And till ſhe had actually withdrawn (which 
I permitted under promiſe of a ſpeedy return, and on 
her conſent to diſmiſs the chair), all the motions of 
my heart were as pure as her own. 

She kept not her word. An hour I waited, before 
I ſent to claim her promiſe. She could not poſſibly 
ſee me yet, was the anſwer. As ſoon as ſhe could, 
ſhe would. 

Dorcas ſays, ſhe ſtill exceſſively trembled ; and 
ordered her to give her water and hartſhorn. 

A ſtrange apprehenſive creature —Her terror is 
too great for the occaliun, —Eviis in apprehenſion are 
often greater than evils in reality. Haſt thou never 
obſerved, that the terrors of a bird caught, and ac- 
tually in the hand, bear no compariſon to what we 
might have ſuppoſed thoſe terrors would be, were 
we to have formed a judgment of the ſame bird by 
its ſhyneſs before taken ? 

Dear creature !---Did the never romp ? Did ſhe 
never, from girlhood to now, hoyden ? "The innocent 
kinds of freedom taken and allowed on theſe occa- 
ſions, would have familiarized her to greater. Sacri- 
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lege but to touch the hem of her garment !—Exceſs 
of delicacy O the conſecrated beauty How can 
the think to be a wife ! 

But how do I know till I try, whether ſhe may not 
by a leſs alarming treatment be prevailed upon, or 
whether [Day, I have done with thee !] ſhe may not 
yield to night y ſurprizes ? This is ſtill the burden of 
my ſong, I can marry her when I will, And if I do, 
after prevailing (whether by ſurprize or reluctant con- 
ſent) whom but myſelf ſhall 1 have injured ? 


IT is now eleven o'clock. She will ſee me as ſoon 
as ſhe can, ſhe tells Polly Horton, who made her a 
tender viſit, and to whom ſhe is leſs reſerved than to 
any-body elſe. Her emotion, ſhe aſſured her, was 
not owing to perverſeneſs, to nicety, to ill humour; 
but to weakneſs of heart, She has not frength of 
mind ſufficient, ſhe ſays, to enable her to ſupport her 
condition, and her apprehenfions, under the weight 
of a father's curſe ; which ſhe fears is more than be- 
ginning to operate. | 

Yet what a contradiction |! = Weakneſs of heart, 
ſays ſhe, with ſuch a /rength of will O Belford ! 
ſhe is a lion-hearted lady, in every caſe where her 
honour, her punctilio rather, calls for ſpirit. But! 
have had reaſon more than once in her cafe, to con- 
clude, that the paſſions of the gentleſt, ſlower to be 
moved than thoſe of the quick, are the moſt flaming, 
the moſt irrefiſtible, when raiſed. Vet her charm- 
ing body is not equally organized. The unequal 
partners pull two ways; and the divinity within her 

tears her ſilken frame. But had the ſame ſoul inform- 
ed a maſculine body, never would there have been a 
truer hero. | 


Monday, two chuck. 

My beloved not yet viſible, She is not well. 
What expec7ations had the from my ardent admira- 
tion 
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tion of her More rudeneſs than revenge appre- 
hended. Yet, how my foul thirſts for revenge upon 
both theſe ladies ! — I muſt have recourte to my 
maſter-ſtrokes. This curſed project of Miſs Howe 
and her Mrs. Townſend, if I cannot contrive to ren- 
der it abortive, will be always a ſword hanging over 
my head. Upon every littlediiobligation my beloved 
will be for taking wing; and the pains J have taken, 
to deprive her of every other refuge or protection, in 
order to make her abſolutely dependent upon me, will 
be all thrown away. But, perhaps, I ſhall find out 
a Smuggler to counteract Miss Howe. 

Thou remembreſt the contention between the Sun 
and the North wind, in the fable; which ſhould firſt 
make an honeſt Traveller throw off his cloak. 

Boreas began firſt. He puffed away moſt vehe- 
mently; and often made the poor fellow curve and 
ſtagger : But with no other effect, then to cauſe him 
to wrap his ſurtout the cloſer about him. 

But when it came to Phœbus's turn, he ſo played 
upon the traveller with his beams, that he made him 
firſt unbutton, and then throw it quite off: Nor 
left he, till he obliged him to take the friendly ſhade 
of a ſpreading beech ; where proſtrating hi mſelf on 
the thrown-off cloak, he tock a comfortable nap. 

The victor- god then laughed outright, both at Bo- 
reas and the Traveller, and purfued his radiant courſe, 
ſhining upon, and warming and cheriſhing a thouſand 
new objects, as he danced along: And at night, when 
he put up his fiery courſers, he diverted his Thetis 
with the relation of his pranks in the paſſed day. 

I, in like manner, will diſcard all my boiſtrous 
inventions; and if I can oblige my ſweet Traveller to 
throw aſide, but for one moment, the cloak of her 
rigid virtue, I ſhall have nothing to do, but, like the 
Sun, to bleſs new objects with my rays. But my 
choſen hours of converſation and repoſe, after all my 


peregrinations, will be devoted to my goddeſs. 


AND 
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AnD now, Belford, according to my new ſyſtem, 
I think this houſe of Mrs. Fretchville an embarraſs 
upon me. I will get rid of it; for ſome time at leaſt, 
Mennel, when I am out, will come to her, inquir- 
ing for me. What for? thou'lt aſk. What for !— 
Haſt thou not heard what has befallen poor Mrs. 
Fretchville ?—Then i'll tell thee. 

One of her maids, about a week age, was taken 
with the ſmall- pox, The reſt kept their miſtrefs ig- 
norant of it till Friday; and hen ſhe came to know 
it by accident. —T he greater half of the plagues poor 
mortals of condition are tormented. with, proceed 
from the ſervants they take, partly for ſhew, partly 
for uſe, and with a ve to leſſen their cares. 

This has ſo terii..;ed the widow, that ſhe is taken 
with all the ſymptoms which threaten an attack from 
that dreadful enemy ef fair faces. So mult not think 
of removing: Yet cannot expect, that we ſhould be 
further delayed on her account, 

She now wiſhes, with all her heart, that ſhe had 
known her own mind, and gone into the country at 
firſt when J treated about the houſe : This evil then 
had not happened !—A curſed croſs accident for 18, 
too !—High-ho ! Nothing elſe, I think, in this mor- 
tal life People need not ſtudy to bring croſſes upon 
themſelves by their petulances. 

So this affair of the houſe will be over; at leaſt, 
for one while. But then I can fall upon an expedient 
which will make amends for this diſappointment. 
Since I muſt move //e20, in order to be /ure, I have a 
charming contrivance or two in my head Even ſup- 
poſing ſhe ſhould get away, to bring her back again. 

But what is become of Lord M. I trow, that he 


writes not to me, in anſwer to my invitation? If he 


would ſend me ſuch a letter, as I could thew, it might 
go a great way towards a perfect reconciliation. I 
bave written to Charlotte about it. He ſhall ſoon 

hear 
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hear from me, and that in a way he won't like, if he 
writes not quickly. He has ſometimes threatened to 
diſinherit me: But if I ſhould renounce him, it would 
be but juſtice, and would vex him ten times more, 
than any thing he can do, will vex me. Then, the 
ſettlements unavoidably delayed, by his negle& ?— 
How ſhall I bear ſuch a life of procraſtination ! I, 


| who, as to my will, and impatience, and ſo forth, 


am of the true /ady-make ! and can as little bear con- 
troul and diſappointment as the beſt of them 


ANOTHER letter from Miſs Howe. I ſuppoſe it is 
that which ſhe promiſes in her laſt to ſend her, re- 
lating to the courtſhip between old Tony the uncle, 
and Annabella the mother. I ſhould be extremely 


rejoiced to ſee it. No more of the ſmuggler-plot in 


it, I hope. This, it ſeems, ſhe has put in her 
Pocket. But I hope I ſhall foon find it depoſited 


* with the reſt, 


Monday evening. 


AT my repeated requeſt ſhe condeſcended to meet 
me in the dining-room to afternoon tea, and not 
before. | | 

She entered with baſhfulneſs, as I thought; in a 
pretty confuſion, for having carried her apprehenſions 
too far, Sullen and flow moved ſhe towards the tea- 
table. Dorcas preſent, buſy in tea-cup preparations, 
I took her reluctant hand, and preſſed it to my lips. — 
Deareſt, lovelieſt of creatures, why this diſtance ? 
Why this diſpleaſure ?— How can you thus torture 


the faithfulleſt heart in the world? She diſengaged 


her hand. Again I would have ſnatch'd it. 

Be quiet, peeviſhly withdrawing it; and down ſhe 
fat ; a gentle palpitation in the beauty of beauties 
indicating mingied ſullenneſs and reſentment; her 
Inowy handkerchief riſing and falling, and a ſweet 
fluſh overſpreading her charming cheeks. K 

or 
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For God's fake, Madam And a third time l 
would have taken her repulſing hand. 

And for the ſame ſake, Sir ; no more teazing. 

Dorcas retired ; I drew my chair nearer her's, and 
with the moſt reſpectful tenderneſs took her hand; 
and told her, that I could not, without the utmoſt 
goncern, forbear to expreſs my apprehenſions (from 
the diſtance ſhe was ſo defirous to keep me at), that 
if any man in the world was more indifferent to her, 
to uſe no harſher a word, than another, it was the 
unhappy wretch before her. 

She looked ſteadily upon me for a moment, and 
with her other hand, not withdrawing that I held, 
pulled her handkerchief out of her pocket ; and by a 
twinkling motion, tried to diſſipate a tear or two, 
which ſtaod ready in each eye, to meander themſelves 
a paſſage down her glowing cheeks ; but anſwered 
me only with a ſigh, and an averted face. 

I urged her to ſpeak; to look up at me; to bleſs 
me with an eye more favourable. 

I had reaſon, ſhe told me, for my complaint of her 
indifference. She ſaw nothing in my mind that was 

enerous. I was not a man to be obliged or favoured, 

y ſtrange behaviour to her ſince Saturday night, 
for no cauſe at all that ſhe knew of, convinced her 
of this. Whatever hopes ſhe had conceived of me, 
wary utterly diſſipated : All my ways were diſguſtful 
to her, | 

This cut me to the heart. The guilty, I believe, 
in every caſe, leſs patiently bear the detecting truth, 
than the innocent do the degrading falthood. 

I beſpoke her patience, while I took the liberty to 
account for this change on my part. I re-acknow- 
ledged the pride of my heart, which could not bearthe 
thought of that want of preference in the heart of a 
lady, whom I hoped to call mine, which ſhe had al- 
ways manifeſted. Marriage, I ſaid, was a ſtate that 

was 
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was not to be entered upon with indifference on either 
ſide. 

It is inſolence, interrupted ſhe, it is preſumption, 
Sir, to expect tokens of value, without reſolving to 
deſerve them. Vou have no whining creature before 
you, Mr. Lovelace, overcome by weak motives, to 
love where there is no merit. Miſs Howe can tell 
you, Sir, that I never loved the Taults of my friend; 
nor ever wiſhed her to love me for mine. It was a 
rule with us, not to ſpare each other. And would a 
man who has nothing but faults (for pray, Sir, what 
are your virtues ? ) expect that I ſhould ſhew a value 
for him? Indeed, if I did, I ſhould not deſer ve even 
his value, but ought to be deſpiſed by him. 

Well have you, Madam, kept up to this noble 
manner of thinking. You are in nodanger of being 
deſpiſed for any marks of tenderneſs or favour 
ſhewn to the man before you. You have been 
perhaps, you'll think, laudably ſtudious of making 
and taking occaſions to declare, that it was far 
from being owing to your choice, that you had 
any thoughts of me. My whole ſoul, Madam, in 
all its errors, in all its withes, in all its views, had 
been laid open and naked before you, had I been 
encouraged by ſuch a ſnare in your confidence and 
eſteem, as would have ſecured me againſt your ap- 
prehended worſt conſtructions of what I ſhould from 
time to time have revealed to you, and conſulted you 
upon. For never was there a franker heart; nor a 
man ſo ready to accuſe himſelf. This, Belford, is 
true. ] But you know, Madam, how much other- 


wile it has been between us. Doubt, diſtance, 
relerve, on your part, begat doubt, fear, awe, on 


mine. Hou little confidence! as if we apprehended 
each other to be a plotter rather than a lover. How 
have ] dreaded every letter that has been brought you 
from Wilſon's And with reaſon ; fince me oh 

rom 
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from which I expected jo much, on account of the 
propoſals I had made you in writing, has, if I may 
judge by the effects, and by your denial of ſeeing me 
yeſterday (tho' you could go abroad, and in a chair 
too, to avoid my attendance on you), ſet you againſt 
me more than ever, | 
I was guilty, it ſeems, of going to church, ſaid the 
indignant charmer ; and without the company of 2 
man, whoſe choice it would not have been to go, 
had I not gone. I was guilty of deſiring to have the 
whole Sunday to myſelf, after I had obliged you 
againſt my will, at a play; and after) ou had detained 
me, equally to my diſlike, to a very late hour over 
night. Theſe were my faults: For theſe I was to be 
punithed ; I was to be compelled to fee you, and to 
be terrified when I did ſee you, by the moſt ſhocking 
ill-humour that was ever thewn to a creature in ny 
circumſtances, and not bound to bear it. You have 
retended to find free fault with my father's temper, 
N r. Lovelace: But the worſt that he ever ſhewed 
aſter marriage, was not in the leaſt to be compared 
to what you have ſhewn twenty times beforehand.— b 
0 
t 


And what are my proſpects with you, at the very 
beſt ?—My indignation rites againſt you, Mr. Love- 


« lace, while I ſpeak to you, when I recollect the many t 
inſtances, equally ungenerous and unpolite, of your . 
behaviour to one whom you have brought into diſtreſs 1 
And I can hardly bear you in my fight. b. 

She turned from me, ſtanding up; and lifting up 
her folded hands and charming eyes, ſwimming in Y 
tears O my dear papa, ſaid the inimitable creature, 4 

lat 


ou might have ſpared your heavy curſe, had you 
ten how I have been puniſhed ever ſince my 
ſwerving feet led me out of your garden-doors to 
meet this man! Then, ſinking into her chair, a . 
burſt of paſſionate tears forced their way down her 


glowing clieeks. 
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My deareſt life, taking her till folded hands in 


mine, who can bear an invocation ſo affecting, tho' ſo 
paſſionate ? [ And, as I hope to live, my noſe tingled, 
as I once when a boy remember it did (and indeed 
once more very lately), juſt before ſome tears caine 
into my eyes; and I durſt hardly truſt my face in view 
of hers] What have I done to deſerve this impatient 
exclamation ? — Have I, at any time, by word, by 
deeds, by looks, given you cauſe to doubt my ho- 
nour, my reverence, my ad-ration, I may call it, of 
your virtues ?----All is owing to miſapprehenſion, I 
hope, on both ſides, —Condeſcend toclear up but your 
part, as I will mine, and all muſt ſpeedily be happy.-- 
Would to heaven I loved that heaven asT love you! 
And yet, it I doubted a return in love, let me perith 
if I ſhould know how to wiſh you mine Give me 
hope, deareſt creature, give me but hope, that I am 
your preferable choice Give me but hope that 
you hate me not; that you do not deſpiſe me. 

O Mr. Lovelace, we have been long enough to- 
gether, to be tired of each other's humours and ways; 
ways and humours fo different, that perhaps vou 
ought to diſlike e, as much as I do u. I think, I 
think, that I cannot make an anſwerable return to 
the value you profeſs for me. My temper is utterly 
ruined. You have given me an ill opinion of al! 
mankind ; of yourſelf in particular: And withal ſo 
bad a one of myſelf, that I ſhall never be able to look 
up, having utterly and for ever loſt all that ſelf- com 
placency, and conſcious pride, which are ſo neceſſary 
to carry a woman through this life with tolerable 
ſatisfaction to herſelf. 

She pauſed. I was ſilent. By my foul, thought ], 
this tweet creature will at Jaſt undo me! 

She proceeded. What now remains, but that 
you pronounce me free of all obligation to yoa ? 
And that you will not hinder me from purfaing the 
deſtiny that {hall be allotted me? | 

Val. IV. 83 


Again 
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Again ſhe pauſed. I was ſtill ſilent ; meditating 
whether to renounce all further deſigns upon her; 
whether I had not received ſufficient evidence of a 
virtue, and of a greatneſs of foul, that could not be 
queſtioned, or impeached. 

She went on: Propitious to me be your ſilence, 
Mr. Loveluce !— — Tell me, that I am free of all 


obligation to you. You know, I never made 9% 


promiſes. Yeu know, that you are not under 


any to e. My broken fortunes J matter not. — 


She was procecding.— My deareſt life, ſaid I, I 
have been all this time, tho' ycu fill me with doubts 
of your favour, buſy in the nuptial preparations, —1 
am actually in treaty for equipage. 

Equipage, Sir! — Frappings, Tinſel!— What is 
Equipage; hat is Life; what is Any- thing, to a crea- 
ture ſunk fo low, as I am in my own opinion I La— 


bouring under a father's curſe !-- Unable to look back- 


ward without reproach, or forward without terror!— 
"Thete reflect ions ſtrengthen'd by every croſs accident! 
And what but crois accidents befal me!—AIll 
my darling ſchemes daſhed in pieces; all my hopes at 
an end ; deny me not the liberty to refuge myſelf in 
ſome obſcure corner, where neither the enemies you 
have made me, nor the few friends you have left me, 
may ever hear of the ſuppoſed raſh one, till thoſe hap- 

py moments are at hand, which ſhall expiate for all! 
I had not a word to fay for myſelf. Such a war in 
my mind had I never known. Gratitude, and ad- 
miration of the excellent creature before me, com- 
bating with vilainous habit, with reſolutions ſo pre- 
meditately made, and with views fo much gloried 
in An hundied new contrivances in my head, and 
in my heart, that, to be honeſt, as it is called, muſt 
all be given up, by a heart delighting in intrigue and 
difficulty Miſs Howe's virulences endeavoured to be 
recollecied—Yet recollection refuſing to bring them 
forward with the requiſite efhicacy—l had — 2 
cen 
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been a loſt man, had not Dorcas come ſeaſonably in, 
with a letter. On the ſuperſcription written— 
Be pleaſed, Sir, to open it now. 

I returned to the window-— opened it-——Tt 
was from herfelt,----- Theie the contents-----< Be 
« pleaſed to detain my lady; a paper of importance 
to tranſcribe.---I will cough when J have done.” 

put the paper in my pocket, and turned to my 
charmer, leſs diſconcerted, as ſne, by that time, had 
alſo a little recovered herſelt.--- One favour, deareſt 
creature---Let me but know, whether Miſs Howe ap- 
proves or diſapproves of my propoſals ?---I know her 
to be my enemy. I was intending to account to you 
for the change of behaviour you accuſed me of at the 
beginning ot this converfation ; but was diverted from 
it by your vehemence,---Indeed, my beloved creature, 
you was very vehement.---Do you think, it muſt not 
be matter of high regret to me, to find my withes fo 
often delayed and poſtponed, in favour of your pre- 
dominant view to a reconciliation with relations, who 
will not be reconciled to you? To this was owing 
your declining to celebrate before we came to town, 
tho' you were fo atrociouſly treated by your fitter, and 
your whole family; and tho* ſo ardently preſſed to 
celebrate by me? To this was owing the ready of- 


fence you took at my four friends ; and at the un- 


availing attempt I made to fee a dropt letter, little 
imagining that there could be room for mortal diſ- 
pleaſure on that account, irom what two ſuch ladies 
could write to each other. To this was owing the 
week's diſtance you held me at, till you knew the iſſue 
of another application. But when they had rejected 
that; when you had ſent my coldly-received propo- 
ſals to Miſs 0 for her approbation or advice, as 
indeed I adviſed, and had honoured me with your 
company at the play on Saturday night (my whole 
behaviour uncbjectible to the laſt hour); muſt not, 
Madam, the ſudden Ges * in your conduct, the very 
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next morning, aftoniſh and diſtreſs me? - And this 
perſiſted in with till ſtronger declarations, after you 
had received theimpatiently expected letter from Miſs 
Howe; muſt I not conclude, that all was owing to 
her influence; and that ſome other application or 
project was meditating, that made it neceſſary to keep 
me again at diſtance till the reſult were known, and 
which was to deprive me of you for ever? for was 
not that your conſtantly propoſed preliminary ?--- 
Well, Madam, might I be wrought up to a half- 
frenzy by this apprehenſion; and well might I charge 
you with hating me.----And now, deareſt creature, 
let me know, I once more aſk you, what is Miſs 
Howe's opinion of my propoſals ? 

Were I diſpoſed to debate with you, Mr. Lovelace, 
I could very eafily anſwer your fine harangue. But 
at preſent, I ſhall only ſay, that your ways have been 
very unaccountable. You ſeem to me, if your mean- 
ings were always juſt, to have taken great pains to 
embarraſs them, Whether owing in you to the want 
of a clear head, or a ſound heart, I cannot deter- 
mine; but it is to the want of one of them, I verily 
think, that I am to aſcribe the greateſt part of your 
ſtrange conduct. 

Curſe upon the heart of the little devil, ſaid I, who 
inſtigates you to think ſo hardly of the faithfulleſt 
heart in the world! 

How dare you, Sir ?---And there ſhe ſtopt; having 
almoſt overſhot herſelf ; as I defigned ſhe ſhould. 

How dare I what, Madam? And TI looked with 
meaning. How dare I what ? 

x Vile man !----And do you---And there again ſhe 
Opt. 

Do I what, Madam ?---And why vile man? 

How dare you to curſe any-body in my preſence ? 

O the ſweet receder !----- But that was not to go 
off ſo with a Lovelace. 

Why 
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Why then, deareſt creature, is there any-bady that 
inſtigates you ?---If there be, again I curſe them, 
be they who they will. 

She was in a charming pretty paſſion.----And this 
was the firſt time that I had the odds in my favour. 

Well, Madam, it is juſt as I thought. And now 
I know how to account for a temper, that I hope is 
not natural to you. 

Artful wretch! And is it thus you would entrap 
me ?---But know, Sir, that I receive letters from no- 
body but Miſs Howe. Miſs Howe likes ſome of your 
ways as little as I do; for I have ſet every-thing be- 
fore her.---Yet ſhe is thus far your enemy, as the is 
mine :---Shethinks I ſhould not refuſe your offers; but 
endeavour to make the beſt of my lot. And now you 
have the truth. Would to heaven you were capable 
of dealing with equal ſincerity ! 

Jam, Madam. And here, on my knee, I renew 
my vows, and my ſupplication, that you will make 
me yours Yours for ever.---And let me have cauſe 
to bleſs you and Miſs Howe in the ſame breath. 

To ſay the truth, Belford, I had before begun to 
think, that that vixen of a girl, who certainly likes 
not Hickman, was in love with me. 

Riſe, Sir, from your too-ready knees ; and mock 
me not. 

Too-ready knees, thought I !---Tho' this humble 
poſture ſo little affects this proud beauty, the knows 
not how much I have obtained of others of her fex, 
nor how often I have been forgiven the laſt attempts, 
by kneeling. | 

Meck you, Madam !---And I aroſe, and re-urged 
her for the day. I blamed myſelf at the fame time, 
for my invitation to Lord M. as it might ſubje& me 
to delay, from his infirmities : But told her that I 
would write to him to excuſe me, if ſhe had no ob- 
jection ; or to give#him the day ſhe would give me, 


and not wait for him, if he could not come in time. 
& My 
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My day, Sir, faid ſhe, is never. Be not ſurprized. 
A perſon of politeneſs judging between us, would not 
be ſurprized that I ſay to, But indeed, Mr, Lovelace, 
and wept thro' impatience, you either know not how 
to treat with a mind of the leaſt degree of delicacy, 
notwithſtanding your birth and education, or you are 
an ingrateful man ; and (after a pauſe) a worſe than 
ingrateful one. But I will retize. I will ſee you 
again to-morrow, I cannot before. I think I hate 
you.---You may look---indeed I think I hate you. 
And if, upon a re-examination of my own heart, [ 
find I do, I would not for the world that matters 
ſhould go on farther between us. 

] was too much vex'd, diſconcerted, mortify'd, to 
hinder her retiring—And yet ſhe had not gone, if 
Dorcas had not cough'd, 

The wench came in, as ſoon as her lady had re- 
tired and gave me the copy ſhe had taken. And 
what ſhould it be of, but the anſwer the truly ad- 
mirable creature had intended to give to my written 
propoſals in relation to ſettlements ? 

I have but juſt dipt into this affecting paper. Were 
I to read it attentively, not a wink ſhouid I ſleep this 
night. To-morrow it ſhall obtain my ſerious conſi- 
deration. 


LETTER XXVII. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Joan BeLrorD, E; 


Tueſday morning, May 23. 
T HE dear creature deſires to be exuſed ſeeing me 
till evening. She is not very well, Dorcas 
tells me. | 
Read here, if thou wilt, the paper tranſcribed by 


bf Dorcas. Iris impoſſible this I ſhould proceed with 


n preises "againſt this admirable woman, were it 
not that I am reſolved, after a few trials more, 5 
nobly 
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nobly ſuſtained as thoſe ſhe has already paſſed through 
to make her (if ſhe really hate me not) legally mine. 


To Mr. LovELACE. 
c W HEN a woman is married, that ſupreme 
a earthly obligation requires her, in all inſtances 
© of natural juſtice, and where her huſband's honour 
© may be concerned, to yield her own will to his— 
© But, beforehand, I-could be glad, conformably to 
© what I have always ſignified, to have the moſt ex- 
© plicit aſſurances, that every poſſible way ſhould be 
© tried to avoid litigation with my father. Time and 
© patience will ſubdue all things. My proſpects of 
© happineſs are extremely contracted. A huſband's 
© right will be always the fame. In my life-time I 
could wiſh nothing to be done of this fort. Your 
© circumſtances, Sir, will not oblige you to extort 
© viclently from him what is in his hands. All that 

depends upon ne, either with regard to my perſon, to 
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c 
c 
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c 
c 
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my diverſions, or to the oeconomy that no married 
weman, of whatever rank or quality, ſhould be. 
abe ve inſpecting, ſhall be done, to prevent a neceſ- 
ſity for ſuch meaſures being taken. And, if there 
will be no geceſſity for them, it is to be hoped, that 
motives /z/5 excuſable will not have force— Motives 
which muſt be founded ina littleneſs of mind, which 
a woman, who has ns thatlittleneſs of mind, will be 
under ſuch temptations as her duty will hardly be able 
at all times to check, to deſpiſe her huſhand for hav- 
ing, eſpecially in caſes where her own family, ſo much 
a part of herſelf, and which will have obligations 
upon her (tho? then but /econdary ones) from which 
' ſhe never can be freed, are intimately concerned.” 
© This article, then, I urge to your moſt ſerious 
conſideration, as what lies next my heart, I enter 
not here minutely into the fatal miſunderſtanding 
* between them and you : The fault may be in both. 
* But, Sir, yours was the foundation fault: At leaſt, 

| | you 


c 
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vou gave a too plauſible pretence for my brother's 
* antipathy to work upon. Condeſcenſion was no 
© part of your ſtudy. You choſe to bear the impu- 
© tations laid to your charge, rather than to make it 
your endeavour to obviate them.” 

© But this may lead into hateful recrimination— 
Let it be remembred, I will only ſay, in this place, 
© that, in their eye, you have robbed them of a daugh- 
© ter they doted upon; and that their reſentments on 
© this occaſion riſe but in proportion to their love, 
and their diſappointment. If they were faulty in 
« ſome of the meaſures they took, while they them- 
« ſelves did not think ſo, who ſhall judge for them ? 
© You, Sir, who will judge every-body as you pleaſe, 
© and will let no- body judge you, in your own parti- 
© cular, muſt not be their judge. It may therefore 
© be expected that they will ſtand out.” 

As for my/elf, Sir, 1 muſt leave it (ſo ſeems it to 
© bedeſtined) to your juſtice, to treat me as you ſhall 
© think I deſerve: But if your future behaviour to 
© them is not governed by that harſh-ſounding impla- 
© cableneſs, which you charge upon ſome of their 
© tempers, the ſplendor of your family, and the ex- 
« cellent character of /ome of them (of all indeed, 
© except your own conſcience furniſhes you with one 
only exception) will, on better conſideration, do 
© every thing with them: For they may be over- 
come; perhaps, however, with the more difficul- 
ty, as the greatly proſperous leſs bear controul and 
diſappointn ent than others: For I will own to you, 
© that I have often in ſecret lamented, that their 
great acquirements have been a ſnare to them; 
perhaps as great a ſnare, as ſome ther accidentals 
© have been to you; which being leſs immediately 
your own gifts, you have ſtill leis reaſon than they 
© to value yourſelf upon them.“ 

Let me only, on this ſubject, further obſerve, 
© that condeſcenſion is not meanneſs. There is a glory 
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in yielding, that hardly any violent ſpirit can judge 
of. My brother perhaps is no more ſenſible of th15 
than you. But as you have talents he has not 
(who, however, has, as I hope, that regard for 
morals, the want of which makes one of his ob- 
jections to you), I could wiſh it may not be owing 
to you, that your mutual diſſikes to each other do 
not ſub$de; for it is my earneſt hope, that in time 
you may ſee each other, without exciting the fears 
of a wife and a ſiſler for the conſequence. Not that 
I ſhould wiſh you to yield in points that truly con- 
cerned your honour : No, Sir, I would be as deli- 
cate in ſuch, as you yourſelf: More delicate, I will 
venture to ſay, becauſe more zni/:rmly ſo. How 
vain, how contemptible, is that pride, which ſhews 
itſelf in ſtanding upon diminurive obſervances; and 
gives up and makes a jeſt of, the moſt important Y 
This article being conſidered as I with, all the 
reſt will be eaſy. Were I to accept of the handſome 
ſeparate proviſion you ſeem to intend me; added to 
the conſiderable ſums ariſen from my granfather's 
eſtate ſince his death (more conſiderable, than per- 
haps you may ſuppoſe from your offer); I ſhould 
think it my duty to lay up for the family good, and 
for unforeſeen events our of it : For, as to my do- 
nations, I would generally confine myſelf, in them, 
to the tenth of my income, be what it would. I 
am at no glare in what I do of that ſort: All I with 


for, is the power of relieving the lame, the blind, 


the ſick, and the induſtrious poor, whom accident 
has made ſo, or ſudden diſtreſs reduced. The com- 
mon or bred beggars I leave to others, and to the 
public proviſion, They cannot be lower: Perhaps 
they wiſh not to be higher: And, not able to do 
for every one, I aim not at works of ſupererogation. 
Two hundred pounds a year would do all I wiſh to 
do of the ſeparate fort: For all above, I would 
content myſelf to aſk you; except miſtruſting your 
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own ceconomy, you would give up to my manage. 
ment and keeping, in order to provide for future 
contingencies, a larger portion; for which, as your 
ſteward, I would regularly account.” 

As tocloaths, I have particularly two ſuits, which 
haie been only, in a manner, try'd on, would 
an{wer for any preſent occaſion. Jewels I have of 
my grandmother's, which want only new-ſetting: 
Another Set I have, which on particular days I uſed 
to wear, Altho' theſe are not ſent me, I have no 
doubt, being merely perſonals, that they will, when 
I ſend for them in another name: z Till when! 
ſhould not chooſe to wear any.” 

As to your complaints of my diffidences, and the 
like, I appeal to your own heart, if it be poſſible 
for you to make my caſe your own for one moment, 
and to retroſpect ſome parts of your behaviour, 
words, and actions, whether I am not rather to be 
juſtified than cenſured—and whether, of all men in 
the world, avowing what you ayow, you ought 
not to think ſo. If you do not, let me admoniſh 
you, Sir, that there muſt be too great a miſmatch, 
as I may call it, in our minds, ever to make you 
wiſh to bring about a more intimate union of in- 
tereſts between Yourſelf and 

© May 20. CLaRIgsa HARLOWE. 
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THe original of this charming paper, as Dorcas 
tells me, was torn almoſt in two :---In one of her pets 
I ſuppoſe !—W hat, buſineſs have the Sex, whoſe 
principal glory is meekneſs, and patience, and re- 
ſignation, to be in a paſſion, I trow ?---Will not ſhe 
who allows herſelf ſuch liberties as a maiden lady, 
take greater when a married one ? 

And a wife, to be in a paſſion !---Let me tell the 
ladies, it isad n'd impudent thing, begging their 
pardon, and as imprudent as impudent, for a wife to 
be in a paſſion, if ſhe mean not eternal ſeparation, or 
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wicked defiance, by it: For is it not rejecting at once 
all that expoſtulatory meekneſs, and gentle reaſoning, 
mingled with ſighs as gentle, and graced with bent 
knees, ſupplicating hands, and eyes lifted up to your 
imperial countenance, juſt running over, that ſhould 
make a reconciliation ſpeedy, and as laſting as ſpeedy ? 
Even ſuppoſe the huſhand is wrang, will not his be- 
ing ſo, give the greater force to her expoſtulation ? 

Now I think of it, a man hauld be wrong now- 
and-then, to make his wife ſhine. Miſs Howe tells 
my charmer, that adverſity is her ſhining-time, Tis 
a generous thing in a man, to make his wife ſhine at 
his own expence : To give her leave to triumph over 
him by patient reaſoning : For were he to be too i. 
perial to acknowlege his fault on the ſpot, the will 
find the benefit of her duty and ſubmiſſion 7 /uture, 
and in the high opinion he will conceive of her pru- 
dence and obligingneſs---And fo, by degrees, ſhe will 
be her maſter's maſter. 

But for a wife to come up with a kemboed arm, 
the other hand thrown out, perhaps, with a pointing 
finger---Look ye here, Sir !--- Take notice !---If you 
are wrong, Til be wrong !---If you are in a paſſion, 
Til be in a paſſion !---Rebuff, for rebuff, Sir !---If 
you fly, TI tear If you ſwear, T curſe | And 
the ſame room, and the ſame bed, ſhall not hold us, 
vir !---For, remember, I am marry'd, Sir !---I'm a 
wife, Sir !---Y ou can't help yourſelf, Sir !--- Your 
honour as well as your peace, is in my keeping l- -- 
And, if you like not this treatment, you may have 
worſe, Sir! 

Ah! Jack, Jack! What man that has obſerved 
theſe things, either imply'd, or expre/s'd, in other fa- 
milies, would with to be an huſband! 

Dorcas found this paper 1n one of the drawers of her 
lady's dreſſing- table: She was re- peruſing of it, as ſhe 
ſuppoſes, when the honeſt wench carried my meſſage 
to deſire her to favour me at the tea- table; for Mn 
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ſaw her pop a paper into the drawer, as ſhe came in; 
and there, on her miſtreſs's going to meet me in the 
dining-room, ſhe found it: And to be This. 

But I had better not to have a copy of it, as far 
as I know : For, determined as I was before upon my 
operations, 1t inſtantly turned all my reſolutions in 
her favour. Yet I would give ſomething to be con- 
vinced, that ſhe did not pop it into her drawer be- 
fore the wench, in order for me to ſee it; and per- 
haps (if I were to take notice of it) to diſcover whe- 
ther Dorcas, according to Miſs Howe's advice, were 
moſt my friend or hers. | | 

The very ſuſpicion of this will do her no good: For 
I cannot bear to be artfully treated. People love to 
enjoy their own peculiar talents in monopoly, as I may 
ſay. I am aware, that it will ſtrengthen thy argu- 
ments againſt me in her behalf. But I know every 
tittle thou canſt ſay upon it : So ſpare thy wambling 
nonſenſe, I deſire thee ; and leave this {ſweet excel- 
lence and me to our fate: That will determine for 
us, as it ſhall pleaſe itſelf: For, as Cowley ſays, 


An unſeen hand makes all our moves : 
And ſome are great, and ſome are ſmall ; 

Some climb to good, ſome from good fortune fall: 
Some wiſe men, and ſome fools we call: 

Figures, alas ! of ſpeech 1--- For deſtiny plays us all. 


But, after all, I am ſorry, alrigſt ſorry (for how 
ſhall I do to be grzze ſorry, when it is not giver to me 
to be ſo ?), that I cannot, without making any fur- 
further trials, reſolve upon wedlock. 

I have juſt read over again this intended anſwer to 
my propofals : And how I adore her for it! 

But yet ; another Yet / She has not given it or 
ſent it to me. So it is not her anſwer, It is not 


written /or me, tho” to me. 
Nav, ſhe has not intended to ſend it to me: She 
has even torn it, perhaps with indignation, as think- 
ing 
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ing it too good for me. By this action ſhe abſolutely 
retracts it. Why then does my fooliſh fondneſs ſeek 
to eſtabliſh for her the ſame merit in my heart, as if 
ſhe avowed it? Prythec, dear Belford, once more 
leave us to our fate; and do not thou interpoſe wich 
thy nonſenſe, to weaken a ſpirit already too — 
and ſtrengthen a conſcience that has declared itſelf of 
her party. 

Then again remember thy recent diſcoveries, Love- 
lace — Remember her indifference, attended with all 
the appearance of contempt and hatred. View her, 
even n5w, wrapt up in reſerve and myſtery ; medi- 
tating plots, as far as thou knoweſt, againſt the ſove- 
reignty thou haſt, by right of conqueſt, obtained over 
her: Remember, in ſhort, all thou haſt threatened to 
remember againſt this inſolent beauty, who is a rebel 
to the power ſhe has liſted under! 

But yet, how doſt thou propoſe to ſubdue thy 
ſweet enemy ?—Abhortr'd be force, be the neceſſity of 
force, it that can be avoided! There is no triumph 
in force! No conqueſt over the will !—No prevail- 
ing, by gentle degrees, over the gentle paſſions! 
Force is the devil! 

My curſed character, as I have often ſaid, was 
againſt me at ſetting out! Vet is ſhe not a woman? 
Cannot I find one but half-yielding moment, if ſhe 
do not abſolutely hate me? 

But with what can I tempt her Ric xs ſhe was 
born to, and deſpiſes, knowing what they are. Jzw- 
ELS and ornaments, to a mind ſo much a jewel, and fo 
richly ſet, her worthy conſciouſneſs will not let her 
value. LOV, if ſhe be ſuſceptible of love, it ſeems to 
be ſo much under the direction of prudence, that one 
unguarded moment, } fear, cannot be reaſonably hoped 
for: And ſo much ViGcILANcE, ſo much Apprehen- 
ſiveneſs, that her fears are ever aforehand with her dan- 
gers. Then her Love of VIX TE ſeems to be prin- 
ciple, native, or, if nat native, ſo deeply rooted, that 
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its fibres have ſtruck into her heart, and, as ſhe grew 
up, ſo blended and twiſted themſelves with the ſtrings 
of life, that I doubt there is no ſeparating of the one 
without cutting the others aſunder. 

What then can be done to make ſuch a matchleſ; 
creature as this get over the firſt teſts, in order to put 
her to the grand proof, whether once overcome, ſhe 
will not be always overcome? 

By my faith, Jack, as I fit gazing upon her, my 
whole ſoul in my cyes, contemplating her perfections 
and thinking, when 1 have ſeen her eaſy and ſerene, 
what would be her thoughts, did ſhe know my heart 
as well as I know itz when I behold her diſturbed and 
jealous, how juſt her apprehenſions, and that ſhe 
cannot fear ſo much as there is rom for her to fear; 
my heart often miſgives me. 

And muſt, think I, O creature ſo divinely excel- 
lent, and ſo beloved of my foul, thoſe arms, thoſe 
- incircling arms, that would make a monarch happy, 
be uſed to repel brutal force; all their ſtrength, 
unavailingly perhaps, exerted to repel it, and to de- 
tend a perſon ſo delicately framed ? Can violence en- 
ter into the heart of a wretch, who might intitle 
himſelt to all thy willing, yet virtuous love, and make 
the bleſſings thou aſpireit atter, her duty to confer ?— 
Begone, villain-purpoſes !—Sink ye all to the hell 
that could only inſpire ye !—And I am ready to throw 
myſelf at her feet, confeſs my villainous deſigns, avow 
my repentance, and put it out of my power to act 
unworthily by ſuch a peerleſs excellence. 

How then comes it, that all theſe compaſſionate, 
and, as ſome would call them, hone/t ſenſibilities go 
off ?—Why, Miſs Howe will tell thee: She ſays l 
am the devil. By my conſcience, I think he has, at 
preſent, a great ſhare in me. 

There's ingenuity How I lay myſelf open to 
thee !—But ſeeſt thou not, that the more J ſay againſt 

myſelf, the leſs room there is for thce to take me Ar 
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t:ſk?—O Belford, Belford! I cannot, cannot, (at leaſt 
at preſent I cannot) marry. 

Then her family, my bitter enemies!—To ſupple 
to them, or, if I do not, to make her as unhappy, as 
ſhe can be from my attempts 
Then muſt ſhe love Them too much, Me too 
little, | 

She now ſeems to deſpiſe me: Miſs Howe declares, 
that ſhe really does deſpiſe me. To be deſpiſed by 4 
Wire !-—Whata thought is that To be excelled by 
a W1FF too, in every part of praiſe-worthy know- 
lege l- To take leſſons, to take inſtructiont, from a 
Wrpx !---More than deſpiſe me, ſhe herſelf has taken 
time to conſider whether ſhe does not hate me :;---[ 
bate you, Lovelace, with my whole heart, (aid the to 
me but yeiterday !---My foul is above thee, man 1 — 
Urge me not to tell thee, bow ſincerely I think my ſoul 
above thee I-. How poor indeed was I then, even in 
my own heart !---So vi/ible a ſuperiority, to ſo proud 
a ſpirit as mine l- And here from Below, from Bx- 
Low indeed! I am fo goaded on 

Yet 'tis poor too to think myſelf a machine.---I 
am n9 machine.--- Lovelace, thou art baſe to thyſelt, 
but to ſuppoſe thyſelf a machine. 

But having gone thus far, I ſhould be unhappy, if, 
after marriage, in the petulance of ill humour, I had 
it to reproach myſelf, that I did not try her to the 
utmoſt. And yet I don't know how it is, but this 
lady, the moment I come into her preſence, half aſſi- 
milates me to her own virtue.---Once or twice (to 
ſay nothing of her triumph over me on Sunday night) 
I was prevailed upon to fluſter myſelf, with an inten- 
tion to make ſome advances, which it obliged to re- 
cede, I might lay upon raifed ſpirits : But the inſtant 
I beheld her, I was ſoberiz.cd into awe and reverence; 
And the majeſty of her even viſible purity firſt damp- 
ed, ind then extinguiſhed, my double flame. 

What a ſurpriſingly 1 effect, ſo much and ſo 
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long in my power, ſhe / ſo inſtigated by ſome of her 
own ſex, and ſo ſtimulated by paſſion, / /---How can 
this be accounted for, in a Lovelace! 

But what a heap of ſtuff have I written !---How 
have I been run away with !---By what ?---Canſ 
thou ſay, by what ?---O thou lurking varleteſs Co x- 
SCIENCE !---Is it Thou, that haſt thus made me of 
party againſt myſelf ?---How cameſt thou in ?---In 
what diſguiſe, thou egregious haunter of my more 
agreeable hours ?---Stand thou, with fate, but neuter 
in this controverſy ; and, if I cannot do credit to hu- 
man nature, and to the female ſex, by bringing down 
ſuch an angel as this to claſs with and adorn it (for 
adorn it ſhe does in her very foibles), then I am all 
yours, and never will reſiſt you more. | 

Here I aroſe. I ſhook myſelf. The window was 
open. Away the troubleſome boſom-viſiter, the in- 
truder, is flown.---I ſee it yet !---I ſee it yet !---And 
now it leſſens to my aching eye !---And now the cleft 
air has cloſed after it, and it is out of ſight !---And 
once more I am 

R. LoveLact. 


LETTER XXIX. 
Mr. LovELACIN, To Jonun BELITORD, Ei; 


Tueſday, May 23. 

ELL did I, and but juſt in time, conclude to 

have done with Mrs. Fretchville and the 

houſe: For here Mennell has declar'd that he can- 

not in conſcience and honour go any farther.---He 

would not for the world be acceſſary to the deceiving 

of ſuch a Lady!---I was a fool to let either you of 

him ſee her; for ever ſince ye have both had ſcruplcs, 

which neither would have had, were a woman to 
have been in the queſtion, 


Well, I can't help it ! 


He 
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He has, however, tho' with ſome reluctance, con- 
ſented to write me a letter, provided I will allow it 
to be the laſt ſtep he ſhall take in this affair. | 

I preſumed, I told him, that if I could make Mrs. 
Fretchville's woman ſupply his place, he would have 
no objection to that. 

None, he ſays,---But is it not iy | 

A pitiful fellow Such à ridiculous kind of pity 
his, as thoſe filly ſouls have, who would not kill an 
innocent chicken for the world ; but when killed to 
their hands are always the meſt greedy devourers 
of it. 

Now this letter gives the ſervant the ſmall-pox : 
And ſhe has given it to her unhappy vapouriſh lady. 
Vapouriſh people are perpetual ſubjects for diſeaſes 
to work upon. Name but the malady, and it is theirs 


c 
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0 in a moment. Ever fitted for inoculation.— The 
Ft phyſical tribe's miſch-cows. . A vapourtſh or ſnlenetig 
4 patient is a fiddle for the doctor; and they are eter- 


nally playing upon it. Sweet muſic does it make 
them. All their difficulty, except a caſe extraordi- 
nary happens (as poor Mrs. Fretchville's, who hag 
realized her apprehenſions), is but to hold their 
countenance, while their patient is drawing up a bill 
of inditment againſt himſelf ;—and when they have 
heard it, proceed to puniſh :— The right word for 
; preſcribe. Why ſhould they not, when the criminal 
has confeſſed . his guilt ?—And puniſh they generally 
do with a vengeance. | 
Yet, filly toads too, now I think of it! For why, 
when they know they cannot do good, may they not 
as well endeavour to gratify, as to nauſeate, the pa- 
tient's palate ? „ | Ann 
Were I a phyſician, I'd get all the trade to myſelf: 
For Malmſey, and Cyprus, and the, generous pro- 
ducts of the Cape, a little diſguiſed, ſhould be my 
Principal doſes; As theſe would create new ſpirits, 
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how would the revived patient covet the phyfic, and 
adore the doctor! 

Give all the paraders of the faculty whom thou 
knoweſt, this hint. There could but one inconveni- 
ence ariſe from it. The AroTHECARIES would find 
their medicines coſt them ſomething : But the demand 
for quantities would anſwer that: Since the honeſt 
NuRsE would be the patient's taſter; perpetually 
requiring repetitions of the laſt cordial julap. 

Well, but to the letter Vet what need of further 
explanation after the hints in my former? The widow 
cannot be removed; and that's enough: And Men- 
nell's work is over ; and his conſcience left to plague 
him for his own ſins, and not another man's: And, 
very poſſibly, plague enough will it give him for 
thoſe. 

This letter is direded, To Robert Lovelace, Eſq; 
or, in his abſence, To bis Lady. She had refuſed din- 
ing with me, or ſceing me; and I was out when it 
came. She open'd it: So is my lady by her own 
conſent, proud and faucy as ſhe is. 

I am glad at my heart that it came before we in- 
tirely make up. She wouldelſe, perhaps, have con- 
cluded it to be contrived for a delay: And now, 
moreover we can accommodate our old and new 
quarrels together; and that's contrivance you know. 
But how is her dear haughty heart humbled to what 
it was when I knew her firit, that ſhe can apprehend 
any delays from me; and have nothing to do but to 
vex at them | | 

I came in to dinner. She ſent me down the letter, 
defiring my excuſe for opening it. Did it before ſhe 
was aware. Lady-Prile, Belford !---RecolleQtion, 
then Retrcgradation ! 

I requeſtcd to ſee her upon it that moment, But 
ſhe deſires to ſuſpend our interview till morning. | 
will bring her to own, before I have done with her, 
that ſhe can't ſee me too often. 7 

J 
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My impatience was fo great, on an occaſion ſo 
unexpefled, that I could not help writing, to tell her, 
© how much vex'd I was at the accident: But that 
© it need not delay my happy day, as That did not 
depend upon the houſe [She knew That before, 
ſhe' H think, and ſodid I]: And as Mrs. Fretchville, 
by Mr. Mennel, ſo handſomely exprefſcd her con- 
cern upon it, and her wiſhes, that it could ſuit us to 
bear with the unavoidable delay, I hoped, that going 
down to The Lawn for two or three of the ſum- 
mer-months, when I was made the happieſt of 
men, would be favourable to all round.” 

The dear creature takes this incident to heart, T 
believe: And ſends word to my repeated requeſt to 
ſee her, notwithſtanding her denial, that ſhe cannot 


till the morning: It ſhall be then at fix o'clock, if I 
pleaſe ! 


To be ſure I do pleaſe ! 

Can ſee her but once a day now, Jack! 

Did I tell thee, that I wrote a letter to my couſin 
Montague, wondering that I heard not from Lord 
M. as the ſubjeC was fo very intereſting? In it I 
acquainted Her with the houſe I was about taking; 
and with Mrs. Fretchville's vapourtiſh delays, 

was very loth to engage my own family, either 
man or woman, in this affair; but I muſt take my 
meaſures ſecurely : And already they all think as bad 
of me as they well can. You obſerve by my Lord 
M's to yourſelf, that the well-manner'd Peer is afraid 
I ſhould play this admirable creature one of my uſual 
dog tricks. 


{ have received” juſt now an anſwer from Char 
lotte. 


Charlotte i'n't well. A ſtomach-diſorder. 

No wonder a girl's ſtomach thould plague her. A 
fingle lady; that's it. When ſhe has a man to plague, 
it will have ſomething beſides itſelf to prey upon. 
Knowelſt thou not morcovee, that man is the Woman's 


Sun; 
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Sun; woman is the man's Karth ?—How dreary, 
how deſolate, the Earth, that is deprived of the all- 
ſalubriating Sun-ſhine! 
Poor Charlotte! But I heard ſhe was not well: 
That encouraged me to write to her; and to exprefs 
myſelf a little concerned, that ſhe had not of her own 
— thought of a viſit in town to my charmer. 
A Here follows a copy of her letter: Thou wilt ſee 
buy it, that every little monkey is to «catechile me. 
They all depend upon my good-nature. 


Dear Couſin, M. Hall, May 22. 
W E have been in daily hope for a long time, I 
© muſt call it, of hearing that the happy knot 
Was ty'd. My Lord has been very much out of or- 
der: And yet nothing. would ſerve him, but he 
would himſelf write an anſwer to your letter, It 
was the only opportunity he ſhould ever have, .per- 
haps, to throw in a little good advice to you, with 
the hope of its being of any ſignification; and he has 
deen ſeveral hours in a day, as his gout would let 
nim, buſied in it: It wants now only his laſt reviſal. 
He hopes it will have the greater weight with you, 
if it appear all in his own hand-writing. : 

Indeed, Mr. Lovelace, his worthy heart is wrapt 
up in. you. I with you loved yourſelf but half as 
well. But I believe too, that if all the tamily loved 
you leſs, you would love yourtelf more. 

His Lordſhip has been very buly, at the times he 
could not write, in conſulting Pritchard about thoſe 
e tſtates, which he propoſes to transfer to you on the 
* -happy occaſion, that he may anſwer your letter in 
the moſt acceptable manner; and ſhew by effects, 
how kindly he takes your invitation. I aſſure you, 


| 2 he is mighty proud of it. 
Ul | As tor mylelf, I am not at ail well, and have not 
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been for ſome weeks paſt, with my old ſtom ich- 


7 diſorder, 1 had certainly elſe before now have done 
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myſelf the honour you wonder I have net done my- 
ſelf, My aunt Lawrence, who would have accom- 
panied me (for we had laid it all out), has been ex- 
ceedingly buſy in her law- affair; herantagoniſt, who 
is aQtually on the ſpot, having been making propoſals 
for an accommodation. But 2 may aſſure yourſelf, 
that when our dear relation- elect ſhall be enter'd up- 
on the new habitation you tell me of, we will da our- 
ſelves the honour of viſiting her ; and if any delay 
ariſes from the dear lady's want of courage, which, 
conſidering her man, let me tell yon, may very well 
be, we will endeavour to inſpire her with it, and be 
ſponſors for you; — for, couſin, I believe you have 
need to be chriſten'd over again before you are in- 
titled to ſo great a blefling. What think you:? 

Juſt now, my Lord tells me, he will diſpatch a 
man on purpoſe with his letter to-morrow: So I need 
not have written. But now I have; let it go; and 
by Empſon, who ſets out direly on his return to 
town. | 

My beſt compliments, and ſiſter's, to the moſt de- 
ſerving lady in the world (You will need no other 
diredion to the perſon meant), conclude me 


Tour affeflionate Couſin and ſervant, 
CHART. MonTAGUE. 


Tov ſeeſt how ſeaſonably this letter comes. I 
hope my Lord will write nothing but what I may ſhew 
my beloved. I have actually ſent her up this letter 
of Charlotte's ; and hope for happy <ffeQs from it. 


THE Lady, in her next letter, gives Miſs Howe an 
account of what has paſſed between Mr. Lovelace 
and herſelf. She reſents his behaviour with her uſual 
dignity: But when ſhe comes to mention Mr. Men- 
nell's letter, ſhe re-urges Miſs Howe to perfect her 
ſcheme for her deliverance; being reſolved to leave 

him. 
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him. But, dating again, on his ſending up to her 
Miſs Montague's ſetter, ſhe alters her mind, and de- 
fires her to ſuſpend, for the preſent, her application 
to Mrs. Townſend. 

© I had begun, ſays ſhe, to ſuſpeQ all he had ſaid 
© of Mrs. Fretchville and her houſe; and even Mr, 
* Mennell himſelf, though ſo well appearing a man. 
© But now that I find Mr. Lovelace had apprized his 
© relations of his intention to take it; and had en- 
© gaged ſome of the Ladies to viſit me there; I could 
© hardly forbear blaming myſelf for cenſuring him as 
© capable of ſo vile an impoſture. But may he not 
thank himſelf for acting ſo very unaccountably, 
© and taking ſuch needleſly-wry ſteps, as he has done; 
* embarraſſing, as I told him, his own meanings, if 
© they were good ?? 


LETTER NK. 
Mr. LoVELAGE, To JohN BerronD, Eſq; 
Wedneſday, May 24, 


He gives his friend an account of their interview 
that morning; and of the happy effetis of his 
couſin Montague*s letter in bis favour. Her re- 
ſerves, however, be tells him, are not abſolutely 


baniſhed. But this be imputes to form. 


together ſincere on theſe occaſions. But why ?— 

o they think it ſo great a diſgrace to be found out 
to be really what they are ? 

I regretted the illneſs of Mrs. Fretchville; as the 
intention I had to fix her dear ſelf in the houſe before 
the happy knot was tied, would have ſet her in that 
independence in appearance, as well as fad, which 
was neceſſary to ſhew to all the world, that her choice 
was free; and as the ladies of my family would have 
been proud to make their court to her there; FRO 

16 


1. is not in the power of woman ſays be, to be al- 
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the ſettlements and our equipages were preparing. 
But on any other account, there was no great matter 
in it; ſince when my happy day was over, we could, 
with ſo much convenience, go down to the Lawn, or 
to my Lord M's, or to either of my aunts in town ; 
which would give full time to provide ourſclves with 
ſervants and other accommodations. 

How ſweetly the charmer liſten'd! _ 

I aſked her, if ſhe had had the ſmall-pox? 

'T was always a doubtful point with her mother 
and Mrs. Norton, ſhe own'd. But altho* ſhe was 
not a{raid of it, ſhe choſe not unneceſſarily to ruſh 
into places where it was. 

Right, thought I—Elfe, I ſaid, it would not have 
been amiſs for her to ſee the houſe before ſhe went 
into the country; for, if ſhe liked it not, I was not 
obliged to have it. 

She aſked if ſhe might take a copy of Miſs Mon- 
taguc's letter. 

I ſaid, She might keep the letter itſelf and ſend it 
to Miſs Howe, if ſhe pleaſed; for that, I ſuppoſed, 
was her intention. She bow'd her head to me. There, 
Jack II ſhall have her courtſey to me, by-and-by 
I queſtion not. What a-devil had I to do, to territy 
the ſweet creature by my termagant projects Vet 
It was not amils, I believe to make her afraid of me. 
She f/ays, I am an unpolite man—And every polite 
inſtance trom ſuch a one, is dzem'd a favour. 

Talking of the ſettlements, I told her, that I had 
rather Pritchard {mentioned by my couſin Charlotte), 
had not been conſulted on this occaſion. Pritchard, 
indeed, was a very honeſt man; and had been for a 
generation in the family ; and knew the eſtates, and 
the condition of them better than either my Lord or 
myſelt: But Pritchard, like other old men, was diffi- 
dent and flow ; and valued himſelf upon his ſkill as a 
draughts-man ; and for the fake of that paltry repu- 

| tation, 
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tation, muſt have all his forms preſerved, were an 
imperial crown to depend upon his diſpatch. 

I kiſſed her unrepulſing hand no leſs than five times 
during this converſation. Lord, Jack, how my ge- 
nerous heart run over !|—She was quite obliging at 
parting. She in a manner aſked me leave to retire; 
to reperuſe Charlotte's letter.—I think ſhe bent her 
knees to me; but I won't be ſure. How happy 
might we have both been long ago, had the dear 
creature been always as complaiſant to me! For I do 
love, reſpect, and, whether I deferved it or not, al- 
ways had it, till I knew this proud beauty. 

And now, Belford, are we in a train, or the duce 
is init. Every fortified town has its ſtrong and its 
weak place. I had carried on my attacks againſt the 
impregnable parts. I have no doubt but ſhall either 


ſhine or ſmuggle her out of her cloak, ſince ſhe and 


Miſs Howe have intended to employ a ſmuggler 
againſt me. — All we wait for now, is my Lord's letter. 

But I had like to have forgot to tell thee, that we 
have been not a little alarmed, by-ſome inquiries that 
have been made after me and my beloved, by a man 
of good appearance; who yeſterday procured a tradeſ- 
man in the neighbourhood to ſend for Dorcas : Of 
whom he aſked ſeveral queſtions relating to us: and 
particularly (as we boarded. and lodged in one houſe), 
whether we were married ? 

This has given my beloved great uneaſineſs. And 
T could not help obſerving upon it, to her, how right 
a thing it was, that we had given out below that we 
were mat ried. "The inquiry, moſt probably, I ſaid, was 
from her brother's quarter; and now, perhaps, that our 
marriage was owned, we ſhould hear no more of his 
machinations. The perſon, it ſeems, was curious to 


know the day that the ceremony was performed. But 
Dorcas refuſed to give him any other particulars, than 
that we were married; and was the more reſerved, as 
he declin«d to tell her the motives of his inquiry. 

| | L I 7 
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Err 
Mr. LOVELACE, To Jonn BELFORD, Ei; 


May 24. 

HE devil take this uncle of mine! He has at laſt 
ſent me a letter, which I cannot ſhew, without 
expoſing the head of our family tor a fool. A con- 
founded parcel of pop-guns has he let off upon me. 
I was in hopes he had exhauſted his whole ſtock of 
this ſort, in his letter to you. —'T'o keep it back, to 
delay ſending it, till he had recollected all this farrago 
of nonſenſe—Confound his Wiſdom of nations, if ſo 
much of it is to be ſcraped together, in diſgrace of 
itſelf, to make one egregious ſimpleton But I am 
glad I am fortified with this piece of flagrant folly, 
however; ſince, in all human affairs, the convenient 
and inconvenient, the good and the bad, are fo mingled, 

that there is no having the one without the other. 

I have already offer'd the bill incloſed in it to my 
beloved; and read to her part of the letter. But ſhe 
refuſed the bill: And I, being in caſh, ſhall return 
it. She ſeemed very deſirous to peruſe the whole 
letter. And when 1 told her, that were it not ſor 
expoſing the writer, I would oblige her; ſhe ſaid, It 
would not be expoſing his Lordſhip to ſhew it to 
her; and that ſhe always preferred the heart to the 
E I knew her meaning But did not thank her 
O it. 

All that makes for me in it, I will tranſcribe for 
her— Vet, hang it, ſhe ſhall have the letter, and my 
ſoul with it, for one conſenting kiſs. 

SHE has got the letter from me, without the re- 
ward. Deuce take me, if I had the courage to pro- 
poſe the condition! A new character this of baſhtul- 
neſs in thy friend. I ſee, that a truly modeſt woman 
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may make even a confident man keep his diſtance, 
By my ſoul, Belford, I believe, that nine women in 
ten, who fall, tall either from their own vanity, or 
levity, or for want of, circumſpeCtion, and proper 
reſerves. | 


Loi intend to take my reward on her returning 
a letter ſo favourable to us both. But ſhe ſent it to 
me, ſealed up by Dorcas.—I might have thought 
that there were two or three hints in it, that ſhe 
would be too nice immediately to appear to. I ſend 
it to thee; and here will ſtop, to give thee time to 
read it. Return it as foon as thou haſt peruſed it. 


LET. TER Al. 
Lord M. To RogERT LOVITTAcxE, E/; 


Tueſday, May 23. 

7 is a lng lane that has no turning. Do not de- 
ſpiſe me tor my proverbs—Y ou know I was al- 
ways fond of them; and, if you had been fo too, 
it would have been the better for you, let me tell 
you. I dare ſwear, the fine lady you are fo likely 
to be ſoon happy with, will be far from deſpiſing 
them; for I am told, that ſhe writes well, and that 
all her letters are full of ſentences. God convert 
you ! for no body but He and this lady can. 

I have no manner of doubt now but that you will 


marry, as your father, and all your anceſtors, did 


before you: Elſe you would have had no title to be 
my heir ; nor can your deſcendents have any title to 
be yours, unleſs they are legitimate ; that's worth 
your remembrance, Sit- N man is always a fool, 
every man ſometimes —But your tollies, 1 hope, are 

now at an end. 
I know, you have vowed revenge againſt this fine 
lady's iamily : But no mote of that, now. You mult 
look 
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look upon them all as your relations; and forgive, 
and forget. And when they ſee you make a good 
huſband, and a good father (which God ſend, for 
all our ſakes !), they will wonder at their nonſenſical 
antipathy, and beg your pardon; But while they 
think you a vile fellow, and a rake, how can they 
either love you, or excuſe their daughter ? 
And methinks I could wiſh to give a word of com- 
fort to the lady, who, doubtleſs, muſt be under 
great fears, how ſhe ſhall be able to hold-in ſuch a 
wild creature, as you have hitherto been. I would 
hint to her, that, by ſtrong arguments, and gentle 
words, ſhe may do any thing with you; for tho' you 
are too apt to be hot, gentle words will cool you, and 
bring you into the temper that is neceſſary for your cure. 

Would to God, my poor lady, your aunt, who is 
dead and gone, had been a proper patient for the 
ſame remedy | God reſt her ſoul! No reflections 
upon her memory | Worth is beſt known by want! 
I know hers now; and if I had went firſt, ſhe would 
by this time have known mine. 

There is great wiſdom in that ſaying, Cod ſend 
me a friend, that may tell me of my fauits : If net, 
an enemy; and be will, Not that J am your ene- 


my; and that you know well. The more noble any 


ine is, the more bumble: So bear with me, if you 
would be thought noble. Am J nut your uncle? 
And do I not deſign to be better to you, than your 
father could be? Nay, I will be your father too, 
when the happy day comes; fince you defire it: 
And pray make my compliments to my dear niece; 
and tell her, I wonder much that ſhe has ſo long de- 
ferred your happineſs, | 

Pray let her know, I will preſent HER (not you) 
ether my Lancaſhire ſeat, or The Lawn in Heit- 
lordihire 3 and ſettle upon her a thouſand pounds a 
year, penny-rents; to ſhew her, that we are not a 
family io take baſe advantages: And you may have 
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writings drawn, and ſettle as you will.-——Honef 
Pritchard has the rent-roll of both theſe eſtates at his 
fingers end; and has been a good old ſervant. I re- 
commend him to your Lady's favour. I have alrea- 
dy conſulted him: He will tell you what is beſt for 
you, and moſt pleaſing to me. 

I am fill very bad with my gout ; but will come 
in a litter as ſoon as the day is fixed: It would be the 
joy of my heart, to join your hands. And let me tell 
you, if you do not make the beſt of huſbands to fo 
good a young lady, and one who has had ſo much 
courage for your ſake, I will renounce you; and 
ſettle all I can upon her and hers by you, and leave 
you out of the queſtion. 

If any thing be wanting for your further ſecurity, 
Jam ready to give it (tho' you know, that my word 
has always been look*d upon as my bond): And when 
the Harlowes know all this, let us fee whether they 
are able to bluſh, and take ſhame upon themſelves. 

Your two aunts want only to know the day, to 
make all the country round them blaze, and all their 
tenants mad. And, if any one of mine be ſober 
upon the occaſion, Pritchard ſhall ejeQ him. And, 
on the birth of the firſt child, if a ſon, I will do ſome- 
thing more for you, and repeat all our rejoicings. 

F ought indeed to have written ſooner. But J 
knew, that if you thought me long, and were in haſte 
as to your nuptials, you would write and tell me ſo. 
But my gout was very troubleſome: And I am but a 
flow writer, you know, at beſt: For Compoſing is a 
thing, that tho? formerly I was very ready at it (as 
my Lord Lexington uſed to fay); yet having left itoff 
a great while, I am not ſo now. And I choſe, on this 
occaſion, to write all out of my own head and me- 
mory; and to give you my beſt advice; for I may 


never have ſuch an opportunity again. You have had 


(God mend you !) a ſtrange way of turning your 
back upon all I have faid ; This once, I hope, "A 
| wi 
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will be more attentive to the advice I give you for 
our own good. 

I had ſtil] another end; nay, two other ends. 

The one was, That now you are upon the bor- 
ders of wedlock, as I may ſay and all your wild 
e „% will be ſown, | would give you ſome inſtructions 
as to your public as well as private behaviour in life; 
which, intending you ſo much good as I do, you 
ought to hear; and perhaps would never have liſten'd 
to, on any leſs extraordinary occaſion. 

The ſecond is, That your dear lady-elect (who is, 
it ſeems, herſelf ſo tine and fo ſententious a writer) 
will ſee by this, that it is not our faults, nor for want 
| of the beſt advice, that you was not a better man 
JW than you have hitherto been. 


je And now, in few words, for the conduQt I would 
. wiſh you to follow in public, as well as in prwate | 
TY if you would think me worthy of adviſing. It ſhall | 
ode ſhort ; fo be not uneaſy. g 
* As to the private lite: Love your Lady as ſhe de- 


\er ſerves. Let your actions praiſe you, Be a good huſ- 
4, | band; and fo give the lye to all your enemies; and 
* make them aſham'd of their ſcandals: And let us 
have pride in ſaying, that Miſs Harlowe has not done 
1 either herſelf, or family, any diſcredit by coming 
Ne among us. Do this; and J, and your aunts, will 
ſo. love you for ever. BY 
5 As to your public conduct: — This is what I could 
is a | YR: But I reckon your Lady's wildoa will put us 
(as both right—No diſparagement, Sir; ſince, with all 
off our wit, you have not hitherto ſhewn much wit- 
this dom, you know. | 
NPE Get into parliament as ſoon as you can: For you 
nay have talents to make a great figure there. Who fo 
had proper to aſſiſt in making new holding laws, as thoſe 
our whom no law in being could hold? 
you Then, for ſo long as you will give attendance, in St. 
„in Lephen's chapel—(lts being called a chapel, I hope, 
R 3 8 will 
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will not diſguſt you: I am ſure I have known many a 
riot there: A Naber has a hard time of it! But 
we Peers have more decorum. —But what was I go- 
ing to fay ?—-I muſt go back. 

For ſo long as you will give your attendance in par- 
liament, for fo long will you be out of miſchief ; out 
of private miſchief, at leaſt: And may St. Stephen's 
fate be yours, if yon wilfully do public miſchief! 

When a new election comes, you will have two or 
three boroughs, you know, to chooſe out of :—But if 
you ſtay till then, I had rather you were for the Shire, 

You'll have intereſt enough, I am ſure; and be- 
ing ſo handſome a man, the women will make their 
huſbands vote for you. 

I ſhall long to read your ſpeeches. I expect you 
will ſpeak, if occaſion offers, the very firſt day. You 
want no courage; and think highly enough of youur- 
ſelf, and lowly enough of every- body elſe, to ſpeak 
on alt occaſions. | 

As to the methods of the houſe, you have ſpirit 
enough, I fear, to be too much above them : Take 
care of that—Et don't ſo much fear your want of 
good- manners. To men, you want no decency, it 
they don't provoke you: As to that, I wiſh you'd 
only learn to be as patient of contradiction from 
others, as you would have other people be to you. 

- Altho* I would not have you to be a Courtier; 
neither would I have you to be a Malecontent. I re- 
member (tor I have it down) what my old friend 
Archibald Hutcheſon ſaid, and it was a very good 
ſaying—(to Mr. Secretary Craggs, I think, it was) 
1 look upon an adminiftration, as intitled to every 
vote I can with good conſcience give it; for a 
* Houſe of Commons ſhould not needlefly put drags 
* upon the wheels of Government: And, when! 
have not given it my vote, it was with regret: 
And for my country's ſake, I wiſh'd with all my 
* heart, the meaſure had been ſuch as I could have 
approved.“ 8 And 
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And another ſaying he had, which was this; 
© Neither can an Oppoſition, neither can a Miniſtry, 
* be always wrong. To be a plumb man therefore 
* with either, is an infallible mark, that that man 
* muſt mean more and worſe than be will own he 
* does mean.” 

Are theſe Sayings bad, Sir? Are they to be deſpi- 
ſed ?—Well then, why ſhould I be deſpiſed for re- 
membering them, and quoting them, as I love to do? 
Let me tell you, if you loved my company more 
than you do, you would not be the worſe for it: I 
may ſay ſo without any vanity ; ſince it is other men's 
wiſdom, and not my own, that J am ſo fond of. But 
to add a word or two more, on this occaſion ; and 
| may ne ver have ſuch another; for you muſt read 
this thro? Love honeſt men, and herd with them, 
in the houſe and out of the houſe ; by whatever 
names they be dignified or diſtinguiſhed: Keep. good 
men company, and you ſpall be of the number. But did 
I, or did I not, write this before? Writing at ſo 
many different times, and ſuch a quantity, one may. 
forget. 

You may come in for the title when I am dead and 
gone God help me So I would have you keep an 
equilibrium. If once you get the name of being a fine 
ſpeaker, you may have any thing: And, to be ſure, 
you have naturally a great deal of elocution; a tongue 
that would delude an angel, as the women ſay: To 
their ſorrow, ſome of them, poor creatutes A lead- 
ing man in che Houſe of Commons, is a very import- 
ant character; becauſe that houſe has the giving of 
money: And Maney makes the mare ta go; ay, an 
Queens and Kings too, ſometimes, to go in a man- 
ner very different from what they might otherwiſe 
chooſe to go, let me tell you. 

However, methinks, I would not have you take a 
place neithet— It will double your value, and your 
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intereſt, if it be believed, that you will not : For, as 
you will then ſtand in no man's way, you will have 
no envy; but pure ſterling reſpe&; and both ſides 
will court you. | 

For your part, you will not want a place, as ſome 
others do, to piece up their broken fortunes. If you 
can now live reputable upon two thouſand pounds a 
year, it will be hard if you cannot hereafter upon 
ſeven or eight—Lels you will not have, if you obl ge 
me; as now by marrying fo fine a lady, very much 


you will—And all this, beſide lady Betty's and lady 


arah's favours!— What, in the name of wonder, 
could poſſibly poſſeſs the proud Harlowes ! "That Son, 
that Son of theirs !—But, for his dear ſiſter's ſake, I 
will ſay no more of him. 

I never was offer'd a place myſelf: And the only 
one I would have taken, had TI been offer'd it, was 
Maſter of the Buckbounds ; for I loved hunting when 
I] was young; and it carries a good found with it, for 
us who live in the country. Often have I thought 
of that excellent old adage ; He that eats the King's 
gooſe, ſhall be choaked with bis feathers, I wiſh to 
the Lord, this was truly conſider'd by place-hunters! 
It would be better for them and for their poor fami- 
lies.—I could fay a great deal more, and all equally to 
the purpoſe : But really I am tired; and fo I doubt 
are you. And beſides, I would referve ſomething 
for converſation. 

My couſins Montague, and my two ſiſters, join in 
compliments to my niece that is to be, If ſhe would 
choole to have the knot tied among us, pray tell her, 
that we ſhall ſee it ſecurely done: And we will make 
all the country ring, and blaze, for a week together. 
But ſo, I beheve, I ſaid before. 

If any thing farther may be needful toward pro- 
moting your reciprocal felicity, let me know it; and 
how you order about the day; and all that. The in- 
cloſed bill is very much at your ſervice: Tis payable 
| at 
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at ſight, as whatever elſe you may have occaſion for, 
ſhall be. 

So God bleſs you both; and make things as con- 
venient to my gout as you can; tho? be it whenever 
it will, I will hobble to you; for I long to ſee you; 
and my niece full as much as you; and am in ex- 
pectation of that happy time, 

Your moſt affectionate Uncle, 


LETTER XXXIII. 
Mr. LovELACE, To Jonn BerrorD, Eſq; 


Thurſday, May 25, 
HOU ſeeſt, Belford, how we now drive before 
the wind. The dear creature now comes almoſt 
at the firſt word, whenever I defire the honour of her 
company. I told her laſt night, that, apprehending 
delay from Pritchard's ſlowneſs, I was determined to 
leave it to my Lord to make his compliments in his 
own way; and had actually that afternoon put my 
writings into the hands of a very eminent lawyer, 
Counſellor Williams, with directions for him to draw 
up ſettlements from my own eſtate, and confarmable 
to thoſe of my own mother; which I put into his 
hands at the ſame time. It had been, I ſaid, no ſmall, 
part of my concern, that her frequent diſpleaſure, and 
our mutual miſapprehenſions, had hindered me from 
adviſing with her before, on this ſubject. Indeed, 
indeed, my deareſt life, ſaid I, you have hitherto af- 
forded me but a very thorny courtſhip. | 
She was ſilent. Kindly ſilent. For well know I, that 
ſhe could have recriminated upon me with a venge- 


ance. —But I was willing to ſee, if the were not tothe | 


to diſoblige me now.—I comforted myſeif, I ſaid, 
with the hopes, that all my difficulties were over; 
and that every paſt diſobligation would now be bu- 
ricd in oblivion. 

Now, 


| 
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Now, Belford, I have actually depoſited theſe 
writings with Counſellor Williams; and I expett the 
draughts in a week at furtheſt. So ſhall be doubly 
armed. For if I attempt, and fail, theſe will be ready 
to throw in, to make her have patience with me till 
I can try again, 

I have more contrivances ſtill in embryo. I could 
tell thee of an hundred, and ſtill hold another hun- 
dred in petto, to pop in, as I go along, to excite thy 
ſurprize, and to keep up thy attention. Nor rave 
thou at me; but if thou art my friend, think of Miſs 
Howe's letters, and of her ſmuggling ſcheme. All 
owing to my fair captive's informations and incite- 
ments.—Am I not a villain, a fool, a Beelzebub, with 
them already ?-—— Yet no harm done by me, nor fo 
much as attempted ? 

Every thing of this nature the dezr creature an- 
ſwered (with a downcaſt eye, and a bluſhing cheek), 
ihne left to me. 

I propoſed my Lord's chapel for the celebration, 
where we might have the preſence of Lady Betty, 
Lady Sarah, and my two couſins Montague. 

She ſeemed not to favour a public celebration; and 
waved this ſubject for the preſent, I did ſuppoſe, that 
ſhe would not chooſe to be married in public, any 
more than me: So I preſſed not this matter further 
juſt then. 

But patterns I actually produced; and a jeweller 
was to bring as this day ſeveral ſets of jewels, for her 
choice. But the patterns the would not open. Sl:e 
ſighed at the mention of them ; The ſecond patterns, 
ſhe ſaid, that had been offered to her (a): And very 
peremptorily forbid the jeweller's coming; as well as 
declined my offer of getting my own motner's to be 
new-ſet; at leaſt for the preſent. | 

do aſſure thee, Belford, I was in earneſt in all 
this. My whole eſtate is-nothing to me, put in com- 
petition with her hoped-for favour. 

(a) See Vol. I. p. 279. She 
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She then told me, that ſhe had written her opinion 
of my general propoſals; and there had expreſſed her 
mind, as to cloaths and jewels: - But on my beha- 
viour to her, for no cauſe that ſhe knew of, on Sun- 
day night, ſhe had torn the paper in two. I earneſt] 
preſſed her to let me be favoured with a ſight of this 
paper, torn as it was. And after ſome heſitation, ſhe 
withdrew and ſent it to me by Dorcas. 

I peruſed it again. It was in a manner new to me, 
tho? I had read it ſo lately; and by my ſoul I could 
hardly ſtand it. An hundred admirable creatures I 
called her to myſelt.—But I charge thee write not a 
word to me in her favour, if thou meaneſt her well; 
for if I ſpare her, it muſt be all ex mero motu. 

You may eaſily ſuppoſe, when I was re- admitted to 
her preſence, that I run over in her praiſes, and in 
vows of gratitude and everlaſting love. But here's the 
devil; ſhe ſtill receives all J ſay with reſerve; or if 
it be not with reſerve, ſhe receives it ſo much as her 
due, that ſhe is not at all raiſed by it. Some women 
are undone by praiſe, hy flattery. I myſelf am proud 
of praiſe.— Perhaps thou wilt ſay, that thoſe are moſt 
proud of it, who leaſt deſerve it—As thoſe are of 
riches and grandeur, who are not born to either, I 


own, that it requires a ſoul to be ſuperior to theſe 
foibles. Have I not then a foul ?—Surely I have.— 


Let me then be conſider'd as an exception to the rule. 

Now have | a foundation to go upon in my terms, 
My Lord, in the exuberance ot his generoſity, men- 
tions a thouſand pounds a vear penny-rents. This [ 
know, that were I to marry this lady, he would ra- 
ther ſettle upon her all he has a mind to ſettle, than 
upon me: And has even threatened, that if I prove 
not a good huſband to her, he will leave all he can at 
his death, from me, to her. Vet conſiders not, that 
a woman ſo perfect, can never be diſpleaſed with her 
huſband but to 445 viigracez tor who will blame ber ? 


An- 
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Another reaſon, why a Lovelace ſhould not wiſh to 
marry a CLARISSA. 

But what a pretty fellow of an uncle mine, to 
think of making a wife independent of her emperor, 
and a rebel of courſe—Yet ſmarted himſelf for an 
error of this kind! 

My beloved, in her torn paper, mentions but two 
hundred pounds a year for her ſeparate uſe. I in- 
ſiſted upon her naming a larger ſum. She ſaid, it 
might then be three; and I, for fear ſhe ſhould ſuſ- 
pect very large offers, named five, and the intire diſ- 

oſal of all arrears in her father's hands, for the be- 
nefit of Mrs. Norton, or whom ſhe pleaſed. 
She ſaid that the good woman would be uneaſy, if 
any thing more than a competency were done for her. 
She was tor ſuiting a!l her diſpoſitions of this kind, ſhe 
ſaid, to the uſual way of lite of the perſon. 'To go 
beyond it, was but to put the benefited upon projects, | 
or to make them aukward in a new ſtate, when they | 
might ſhine in that they were accuſtomed to. And to 
put it into ſo good a mother's power to give her ſon a 
beginning in his buſineſs, at a proper time; yet to 
leave her ſomething for herſelf, to ſet her above want, 
or the neceſſity of taking back from her child what 
ſhe had been enabled to beſtow upon him, would be 
the height of ſuch a worthy parent's ambition. 

Here is prudence! Here is judgment in ſo young a 
creature! How do I hate the Harlowes for producing c 
ſuch an angel -O why, why, did ſhe refuſe my ſin- 
cere addrels to tie the knot before we came to this A 
houſe ! 

But yet, what mortifies my pride, is, that this ex- fa 
alted creature, if I were to marry her, would not be 
governed in her behaviour to me by love, but by ge- 
neroſity merely, or by blind duty, and had rather ſh 
live ſingle, than be mine. 

I cannot bear this. I would have the woman whom 
I honour with my name, if ever I confer this honour 


upon 
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upon any, forego even her ſuperior duties for me. I 
would have her look after me when I go out, as far 
as ſhe can ſee me, as my Roſebud after her Johnny; 
and meet me at my return with rapture. I would be 
the ſubje& of her dreams, as well as of her waking 
thoughts. I would have her look upon every moment 
loſt, that is not paſſed with me: Sing to me, read to 
me, play to me when I pleaſed ; no joy fo great as in 
obeying me. When I ſhould be inclined to love, 
overwhelm me with it ; when to be ſerious or ſolitary, 


if intruſive, awfully ſo; retiring at a nod; approach 


ing me only if I ſmiled encouragement : Steal into 
my preſence with ſilence ; out of it, if not noticed, 
on tiptoe. Be a Lady Eaſy to all my pleaſures, and 
valuing thoſe moſt, who moſt contributed to them; 
only ſighing in private, that it was not Herſeſf at the 
time. Thus of old did the contending wives of the 
honeſt patriarchs ; each recommending her handmaid 
to her lord, as ſhe thought it would oblige him, and 
looking upon the genial product as her own. 

The gentle Waller fays, Lomen are born to be 
cwntrouPd, Gentle as he was, he knew that. A ty- 
rant huſband makes a dutiful wife. And why do the 
Sex love rakes, but becauſe they know how to direct 
their uncertain wills, and manage them ? 


ANOTHER agreeable converſation. The day of 
days the ſubject. As to fixing a particular one, that 
need not be done till the fettlements are compleated. 
As to marrying at my Lord's chapel, the ladies of 
my family preſent, that would be making a public af- 
fair of it ; and my charmer obſerved with regret, that 
it ſeemed to be my Lord's intention to make it ſo. 

It could not be imagined, I ſaid, but that his Lord- 
ſhip's ſetting out in a litter, and coming to town, as 
well as his taſte for glare, and the joy he would iake 
to ſee me married at laſt, would give it as much the 
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air of a public marriage, as if the ceremony were 
performed at his own chapel, all the ladies preſent. 
She could not bear the thoughts of a public day, 
It would carry with it an air of inſult upon her whole 
family. And, for her part, if my Lord would not 
take it amiſs (and perhaps he would not, as the mo- 


tion came not from himſelt, but from me), ſhe would 


very willingly diſpenſe with his Lordſhip's preſence; 
the rather, as dreſs and appearance would then be 
unneceſſary. For ſhe could not bear to think of 
decking her perſon, while her parents were in tears, 
How excellent this, did not her parents richly de- 
ſerve to be in tears 
See, Belford, with ſo charming a niceneſs, we 
might have been a long time ago upon the verge of 
the ſtate, and yet found a great deal to do, before 
we enter'd into it, | 
All obedience, all reſignation—No will but hers. 
I withdrew, and wrote directly to my Lord; and 
ſhe not diſapproving of it, ſent it away. The pur- 
rt as follows; for I tcok no copy. 
© 'ThatT was much obliged to his Lordſhip for his 
intended goodneſs to me cn an occaſion that was 
© the moſt ſolemn and awful of my life. That the 
* admirable Lady, whom he ſo juſtly praiſed, thought 
© his Lordſhip's propoſals in her favour too high. 
That ſhe choſe not to make a public appearance, if, 
without diſobliging my friends, ſhe could avoid it, 
© till a reconciliation with her own could be effected. 
That altho* ſhe expreſſed a grateful ſenſe of his 
* Lordfhip's conſent to give her to me with his own 
© hand; yet preſuming, that the motive to his kind 
© intention, was rather to do her honour, than that 
it otherwiſe would have been his own choice (el- 
c pecially as travelling would be at this time ſo in- 
convenient to him, )ſhe thought it adviſeable to ſave 
his Lordſhip trouble en this dc en; and hoped 
© he would take, as meant, her declining the _ 
s e 
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The Lawn, I tell him, will be moſt acceptable 
© to retire to; and ſtill the more, as it is fo to his 
© Lordſhip.” 

But, if he pleaſes, the jointure may be made 
from my own eſtate; leaving to his Lordſhip's 
« goodneſs the alternative.” 

* That I had offer'd to preſent to the Lady his 
© Lordfhip's bill; but on her declining to accept of 
© it (having myſelf no preſent occaſion for it), I re- 
turned it incloſed, with my thanks, Cc.“ 

And 1s not this going a plaguy length ? What a 
figure ſhould I make in rakiſh annals, if at laſt I 
ſhould be caught in my own gin ? | 

The Sex may ſay what they will, but a poor inno- 
cent fellow had need to take great care of himſelf, 
when he dances upon the edge of the matrimonial 
precipice. Many a faint-hearted man, when he be- 
gan in jeſt, or only deſigned to ape gallantry, has 
been forced into earneſt, by being over-prompt, and 
taken at his word, not knowing how to own that 
he meant lefs, than the Lady ſuppoſed he meant. I 
am the better enabled to judge that this muſt have 
been the caſe of many a ſneaking varlet ; becauſe 
I, who know the female world as well as any man 
in it of my ſtanding, am ſo frequently in doubt of 
myſelf, and know not what to make of the matter. 

Then theſe little fly rogues, how they lie couch- 
ant, ready to ſpring upon us harmleſs fellows, the 
moment we are in their reach! When the ice is 
once broken for them, how ſwiftly can they make 
to port !—Mean-time, the ſubject they can leaſt 
ſpeak to, they moſt hint of. Nor can you talk of 
the ceremony before they have laid out in their 
minds how it is all to be.—Little ſaucy-face de- 
ſigners ! how firſt they draw themſelves in, then us! 

But be all theſe things as they will, Lord M. ne- 
ver in his life received fo handſome a letter as this 
from his nephew LoveLACE. 
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TE Lady, after having given to Miſs Howe the 
particulars which are contained in Mr. Lovelace's 
laſt letter, thus expreſſes herſelf. | 

© A principal conſolation arifing from theſe fa- 
© yourable appearances, is, that I who have now 
but one only friend, ſhall moſt probably, and if it 
be not my own fault, have as many new ones, as 
© there are perſons in Mr. Lovelace's family ; and 
this whether Mr, Lovelace treat me kindly, or 
© not. And who knows, but that by degrees, 
© thoſe new friends, by their rank and merit, may 
have weight enough to get me reſtored to the fa- 
© vour of my relations? Till which can be effected, 
I ſhall not be tolerably eaſy. Happy I never expect 
to be. Mr. Lovelace's mind and mine are vaſtly 
different; different in 2/entials. | 

But as matters are at preſent circumſtanced, [ 
pray you, my dear friend, to keep to yourſelf eve- 


=. © ry thing that, revealed, might bring diſcredit to 


© him—Better any-body expoſe a huſband than a 
* wite, if I am to be ſo: and what is faid by you 
© will be thought to come from me. 
© It ſhall be my conſtant prayer, that all the felt- 
* cities which this world can afford, may be yours, 
And that the Almighty will never ſuffer you nor 
© yours to the remoteſt poſterity, to want ſuch 2 
5 friend, as my Anna Howe has been to 
| Her CLarissA HARLOWE. 


Mr. Lovelace, to ſhew the wantonneſs of his in- 
vention, in his next, gives his friend an account of 4 
'\{cheme he had framed to be revenged on Miſs Howe, 
when ſhe ſet out for the iſle of Wight; which he 
heard ſhe was to do, accompanied by her mother 
and Mr. Hickman, in order to vifit a rich aunt there, 
who defired to ſee her, and her future conſort, be- 
fore ſhe changed her name. But as he does not in- 
tend to carry it into execution, it is omitted. E 1 
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LETT E R TW. 


Mr. Lovelace, To JohN BELTORD, E/q; 


F „Belford, thou likeſt not my plot upon Miſs 
Howe, I have three or four more as good in my 
own opinion ; better, perhaps, they will be in thine : 
And ſo *tis but getting looſe from thy preſent engage- 
ment, and thou ſhalt pick and chooſe. But as for 
thy three brethren, they muſt do as I'd have them : 
And fo, indeed, muſt thou:—Elſe why am I your 
general? But I will refer this ſubject to its proper 
ſeaſon. Thou knoweſt, that I never abſolutely 
conclude upon a project, till *tis time for execution: 
And then lightning ſtrikes not quicker than I, 
And now to the ſubject next my heart. 
r Wilt thou believe me, when I tell thee, that I 
have ſo many contrivances riſing up and crouding 
1 | Pon me for preference, with regard to my Gloria- 
na, that I hardly know which to chooſe ?—I could 
tell thee of no leſs than fix princely ones, any of 
jj. which mu/? do. But as the dear creature has not 
urs, | Eudged giving me trouble, I think I ought not, in 
nor | gratitude to ſpare combuſtibles for her; but, on the 
hz contrary, to make her ſtare and ſtand aghaſt, by 
| ſpringing three or four mines at once. b 
*. Thou rememhreſt what Shakeſpear, in his Troi- 
lus and Creſſida, makes Hector, who, however, is 
« in- | - 29t uſed to boait, ſay to Achilles, in an interview. 
ofa | between them; and which, applied to this watch- 
we, ful Lady, and to the vexation ſhe has given me, 
1 he and to the certainty I now think I have of fubduing . 
other ber; will run thus : Suppoſing the charmer before me; 
here, nd 1 meditating her ſweet perſon from head to foot: 


5 a 2 O watchful fair one, guard thee well : 
0 Fer Tl nat Jill thee There ! ner There! nor Mere! 
b 1. Put, by the zone that circles Venus' walt, 
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PII Fill thee Ev ry-where z yea, ver and ver, 
Thou, wiſeſt Belford, pardon me this brag : 
Her watchfulneſs draws folly from my lips; 
But PII endeaviur deeds to match the words, 
Or may I never — 


Then, I imagine thee interpoſing to qualify my im- 
patience, as Ajax did to Achilles : 7 


— Do not chafe thee, couſin : 
And let theſe threats alone, 
Till accident or purpoſe bring thee to it. 


And now, Jack, what doſt think? 

That thou art a curſed fellow, if 

If! No It's —But I ſhall be very ſick to-morrow. 
T ſhall, faith. 

Sick Why ſick? What a devil ſhouldſt thou 
be ſick for ? 

For more good reaſons than one, Belford. 

1 ſhould be glad to hear but one.---Sick, quotha ! 
Of all thy roguiſh inventions, I ſhould not have 
thought of this. 

Perhaps thou thinkeſt my view to be, to draw the 
lady to my bedſide : That's a trick of three or four 
thouſand years old ; and I ſhould find it much more 
to my purpoſe, if I could get to her's. However, 
I'll condeſcend to make thee as wiſe as myſelf. 
1 am exceſſively diſturb'd about this ſmuggling 

ſcheme of Miſs * I have no doubt, that my 
fair one will fly from me, if ſhe can, were I to make 
an attempt, and miſcarry. I once believed ſhe loved 
me: But now I doubt. whether ſhe does or not : At 
leaſt, that it is with ſuch an aner, as Miſs Howe 
calls it, as will make her overlook a premeditated 
fault, ſhould I be guilty of one. 

And what will being fick do for thee ? 

Have patience. I don't intend be ſo very bad 
as Dorcas ſhall repreſent me to be. But yet 123 
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I ſhall reach confoundedly, and bring up ſome clot- 
ted blood. To be ſure, I thall break a veſſel : There's 
no doubt of that; and a bottle of Eaton's ſtyptic 
ſhall be ſent for; but no doctor. If ſhe has humanity, 
ſhe will be concerned. But if ſhe has love, let it 
have been puſh'd ever ſo far back, it will, on this 
occaſion, come forward, and ſhew itſelf ; not only 
in her eye, but in every line of her ſweet face. 

I will be very intrepid. I will not fear death, or 
any thing elſe. I will be ſure of being well in an 
hour or two, having formerly found great benefit by 
this balſamic medicine, on occaſion of an inward 
bruiſe by a fall from my horſe in hunting, of which, 
perhaps, this malady may be the remains. And 
this will ſhew her, that tho' thoſe about me may 
make the moſt of it, I don't; and ſo can have no 
deſign in 1t. 

Well, methinks thou fayeſt, I begin to think to- 
lerably of this device. 

I knew thou wouldſt, when I explained myſelf, 
Another time prepare to wonder; and baniſh doubt. 

Now, Belford, if (ſhe be not much concerned at the 
broken veſſel, which, in one ſo fiery in his temper 
as I have the reputation to be thought, may be very 
dangerous; a malady that I ſhall calmly attribute to 
the haraſſes and doubts, that I have laboured under 
for ſome time paſt ; which will be a further proof of 
my love, and will demand a grateful return—— 

What then, thou egregious contriver ? 

Why then I ſhall have the leſs remorſe, if I am 
to uſe a little violence : For can ſhe deſerve com- 
paſhon, who ſhews none? 

And what if ſhe ſhew a rout deal of concern ? 

Then ſhall I be in hope of building on a good foun- 
dation. Love hides a multitude of faults, and dimi- 
niſhes thoſe it cannot hide. Love, when found out, 
or knowledged, authorizes freedom; and freedom 

begets 
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begets freedom; and I ſhall then ſee how far I can 
0. | 
Well but, Lovelace, how the deuce wilt thou, 
with that full health and vigour of conſtitution, and 
with that bloom in thy face, make any-body believe 
thou art ſick ? | 

How !— Why take a few grains of Ipecacuanha 
enough to make me reach like a fury. 

Good !---But how wilt thou manage to bring up 
blood, and not hurt thyſelf ? | 

Fooliſh fellow ! Are there not pigeons and chick- 
ens in every poulterer's ſhop ? 

Cry thy mercy. hed 

But then I will be perſuaded by Mrs. Sinclair, that 
I have of late confined myſelf too much; and fo will 
have a chair called, and be carried to the Park ; where 


I will try to walk half the length of the Mall, or ſo; 


and in my return, amuſe my ſelf a White's or the Cocoa. 
And what will this do? | 
Qeſtioning again? I am afraid thou'rt an infidel, 
Belford.— Why then ſhall I not know if my beloved 
offers to go out in my abſence? - And ſhall I not ſee 
whether he receives me with tenderneſs at my return? 
But this is not all: I have a foreboding that ſome- 
thing affecting will happen while I am out. But of 
this more in its place. | 
And now, Belford, wilt thou, or wilt thou not, 
allow, that it is a right thing to be fick ?—Lord, 
Jack, ſo much delight do I take in my contrivances, 
that I ſhall be half-ſorry, when the occaſion for them 
is over; for never, never ſhall I again have ſuch a 
charming exerciſe for my invention. 
Mean time theſe plaguy women are ſo impertinent, 
ſo full of reproaches, that I know not how to do any 
thing but curſe them, And then, truly, they are for 
helping me out with ſome of their trite and vulgar 
artifices. --- Sally particularly; who pretends to be a 
mighty ccntriver, has juſt now, in an inſolent manner, 
told 
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told me, on my rejecting her proffer'd aids, that I had 
no mind to conquer; and that I was ſo wic#ed as to 


intend to marry, tho? I would not own it to her. 


Becauſe this little devil made her firſt ſacrifice at 
my altar, ſhe thinks ſhe may take any liberty with 
me: And what makes her outrageous at times, is, 
that I have, for a long time Hudiouſiy, as ſhe ſays, 
ſlighted her too readily offer'd favours : But is it not 
very impudent in her to think, that I will be any 
man's ſucceſſor? It is not come to that neither. 
This, thou knoweſt, was always my rule Once any 
other man's, and I know it, and never more mine. It 
is for ſuch as thou, and thy brethren, to take up with 
harlots. J have been always aiming at the merit of a 
firſt diſcoverer. 

The more devil I, perhaps thou'lt ſay, to endea- 
vour to corrupt the uncorrupted. | 

But I fay, Not; fince, hence, I have but very few 


-adulteries to anſwer for. 


One affair, indeed, at Paris, with a married lady 
[T believe I never told you of it] touched my con- 
ſcience a little: Vet brought on by the ſpirit of in- 


trigue, more than by ſheer wickedneſs, I'II give it 
thee in brief : pe 


* A French marquis, ſomewhat in years, employ'd 
* by his court in a public function at that of Madrid, 
had put his charming, young, new-married wife 
under the controul and toardſbip, as I may ſay, of 
his inſolent ſiſter, an old prude. 

I faw the lady at the opera. I liked her at firſt 
* ſight, and better at ſecond, when I knew the ſitua- 


_ © tion ſhe was in. So, pretending to make my ad- 


< dreſſes to the prude, got admittance to both. 
Ihe firſt thing I had to do, was, to compliment 
* my prude into ſhyneſs, by complaints of ſhyneſs : 


Next to take advantage of the marquiſs's ſituation, - 


* betwen her huſband's jealouſy, and his fiſter's ar- 
* rogance, to inſpire her with reſentment ; and, as I 
* hoped, 
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* hoped, with a regard to my perſon. The French 
adies have no diſlike to intrigue. 
Iẽzhe ſiſter began to ſuſpe& me: The lady had no 
mind to part with the company of the only man 
who had been permitted to viſit there ; and told me 
of her ſiſter's ſuſpicion.---I put her upon concealing 
the prude, as if unknown to me, in a cloſet in one 
of her own apartments, locking her in, and put- 
ting the key in her own pocket: And ſhe was to 
queſtion me on the fincerity of my profeſſions to 
her ſiſter, in her ſiſter's hearing. 
* She comply'd. My miſtreſs was locked up. The 
lady and I took our ſeats. I owned fervent love, 
and made high profeſſions : For the marquiſe put it 
home to me. The prude was delighted with what 
ſhe heard. 
And how doſt think it ended ?---I took my ad- 
vantage of the lady herſelf, who durſt not for her 
life cry out : Drew her after me to the next apart- 
ment, on pretence of going to ſeek her ſiſter, who 
all the time was locked up in the cloſet, 
© No woman ever gave me a private meeting for 
nothing ; my deareſt Miſs Harlowe excepted. 
My ingenuity obtained my pardon : The lady 
being unable to forbear laughing thro' the whole 
affair, to find both ſo uncommonly tricked ; her 
gaolereſs her priſoner, ſafe locked up, and as much 
pleaſed as either of us. 
* The Engliſh, Jack, do not often outwit the 
French. : 
We had contrivances afterwards equally ingeni- 
* ous, in which the lady, the ice once broken | once 
* ſubdued, always ſubdued |, co-operated---But a more 
tender tell- tale revealed the ſecret---Revealed it be- 
c 
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fore the marquis aould come to cover the diſgrace. 
The ſiſter was inveterate; the huſband irreconcile- 
able; in every reſpe& unfit for a huſband, even for 
a Fr ench one—made, perhaps, more _— 4 
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« theſe particulars by the cuſtoms of a people among 
© whom he was then reſident, ſo contrary to thoſe 
« of his own countrymen. She was obliged to throw 
© herſelf into my prote&tion---Nor thought herſelf 
«© unhappy in it, till childbed pangs ſeized her: 
© Then penitence, and death, overtook her in the 
© ame hour! 

Excuſe a tear, Belford !---She deſerv'd a better 
fate! What has ſuch a vile inexorable huſband to 
anſwer for !---The ſiſter was punithed effectually! 
That pleaſes me on reflection | The ſiſter was pu- 


niſh'd effectually !---But perhaps I have told thee 
this ory before. 


IF. 
Mr. LovELAcE, To JoHN BELTOoRD, E/; 
Friday Evening. 


UST returned from an airing with my charmer ; 
comply'd with after great importunity. She was 


attended by the two nymphs. They both topp'd their 


parts; kept their eyes within bounds; made moral 
reflections now-and-then. O Jack ! what devils are 


women, when all teſts are got over, and we have 


completely ruin'd them | | | 

The coach carried us to Hamſtead, to Highgate, 
to Muzzle-hill ; back to Hamſtead to the Upper- 
Flaſk : There in compliment to the nymphs, my 
beloved conſented to alight, and take alittle refection. 
Then home early by Kentiſh Town. 

Delightfully eaſy ſhe : And fo reſpectful and ob- 
liging I, all the way, and as we walk'd out upon the 

eath, to view the variegated proſpects, which that 
agreeable elevation affords, that ſhe promiſed to take 
now-and-then a little excurſion with me. TI think, 
Miſs Howe I think, ſaid I to myſelf, every now- 


and then as we walked, that thy wicked devices are 
ſuperſeded. 


We 
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We have both been writing ever-ſince we came 
home. I am to be favoured with her company for 
an hour, before ſhe retires to reſt. 


All that obſequious love can uggeſt, in order to en- 


ge her tendereſt ſentiments for me againſt to-mor- 
row's ſickneſs, will I aim at when we meet. But at 
parting will complain of a diſorder in my ſtomach, 


Wx have met. All was love and unexceptionable 
reſpect on my part. Eaſe and complaiſance on hers, 
She was concerned for my diſorder. So ſudden !--. 
Juſt as we parted. But it was nothing. I ſhould be 
quite well by morning. 

Faith, Jack, I think I am ſick already !—Is it poſ- 
ſible for ſuch a giddy fellow as me to perſuade myſelf 
to be ill? I am a better mimic at this rate than 1 
wiſh to be. But every nerve and fibre of me is al- 
ways ready to contribute its aid, whether by health 
or by ailment, to carry a reſolved-on roguery into 
execution. 

. Dorcas has tranſcribed for me the whole letter of 
Miſs Howe, dated Sunday May 14. (a), of which 
before I had only extracts. But ſhe found no other 
letter added to that parcel. But this, and that which 
I copied myſelf in character laſt Sunday while fhe 
was at church, relating to the ſmuggling ſcheme (5), 
are enough for me. 


Dorcas tells me, that her lady has been removing 
her papers from the mahogony-cheſt into a wainſcot- 
box, which held her linen, and which ſhe put into 
her dark cloſet. We have no key of that at preſent. 
No doubt but all her letters, previous to thoſe I have 
come at, are in that box. Dorcas is uneaſy upon it: 
Yet hopes that her lady does not ſuſpect her; for ſhe 
is ſure that ſhe laid in every thing as ſhe found -- 

| „„ 


(5) Letter xxii. 


(a) Letter x of this Vol. p. 37 
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LET TE R XXXVL 
Mr. Lovelace, To Jon BELToRD, Eſq; 


* 


Cocoa-tree, Saturday, May 27. 


HTS Ipecacuanha is a moſt diſagreeable medicine! 

That theſe curſed phyſical folks can find out no- 
thing to do us good, but what would poiſon the devil ! 
In the other world, were they only to take phyſic, it 
would be puniſhment enough of itſelf for a miſ-pent 
life. A doctor at one elbow, and an apothecary af 
the other, and the poor ſoul labouring under their 
preſcribed operations, he need no worſe tormentors. 

But now this was to take down my countenance. 
It has done it : For, with violent reachings, having 
taken enough to make me ſick, and not enough of 
water to carry it off, I preſently looked as if I had 
kept my bed a fortnight. ///-;-//ng, as I thought in 
the midſt of the exerciie, wth -4ge-tools, and worle 
with phy/tcal ones. 

Two hours it held me. I had forbid Dorcas to let 
my beloved know any thing of the matter ; out of 
tenderneſs to her; being willing, when the knew my 
prohibition, to let her ſee than I expefed her to be 
concerned for me:— What a worthleſs fellow muſt 
he be, whoſe own heart gives him up, as deſerving, 
of no one's regard | 

Well, but Dorcas nevertheleſs is a woman and ſhe 
on Whiſper to her lady the ſecret ſhe is enjoin'd to 

eep | 

Come hither, you toad (ſick as a devil at the in- 
ſtant); Let me ſee what a mixture of grief and ſur- 
prize may be beat up together in thy pudden-face. 

That won't do. That dropt jaw, and mouth diſ- 
tended into the long oval, is more upon the Horrible, 
than the Grievous. 

Nor that pinking and winking with thy cdious eyes, 
as my charmer once called them. | 

Vol. IV, Ft A li:tIt 
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A little better That ; yet not quite right: But keep 
your mouth cloſer. You have a muſcle or two which 
ou have no command of, between your cheek- 
Los and your lips, that ſhould carry one corner of 
your mouth up towards your crows-foot, and that 
down to meet it, 

There! Begone ! Be in a plaguy hurry running 
up ſtairs and down, to fetch from the dining-room 
what you carry up on purpoſe to fetch, till motion 
extraordinary put you out of breath, and give you 
the ſigh natural. 

What's the matter, Dorcas? 

Nothing, Madam. 

My beloved wonders ſhe has not ſeen me this 
morning, no doubt ; hut is too ſhy to fav ſhe won- 
ders. Repeated What's the matter's, however, as 
Dorcas runs up and down ſtairs by her door, bring 
en, Oh! Madam | my maſter - my mafter ! 

What! How | When !—And all the monoſylla- 
bles of ſurprize. | 

[Wuthin parentheſis let me tell thee, that J have 
often thought, that the little words in the republic of 
letters, like the little folks in a nation, are the moſt 
ſignificant. The 7ri/3/lables, and the rumblers of ſyl- 
lables more than z/ree, are but the good for little 
marnates.} 

I muſt not tell you, Madam my maſter ordered 
me not to tell you But he is in a worſe way than he 
thinks for—But he would not have v frighted. 

High concern took poſſeſſion of every ſweet fea- 
ture. She pity'd me !—By my ſoul, the pity'd me! 
Where is he ? 


Too much in a hurry for good manners [Another 


parenthefis, Jack ! Good manners are ſo little natu- 
ral, that we ought to be composd to obſerve them: 
Politeneſs will not live in a ſtorm], I cannot ſtay to 
anſwer queſtions, cries the wench—tho* defirous to 
anſwer [A third parentheſis Like the people crying 

| procla- 
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proclamations, running away from the cuſtomers 
they want to ſell to]. This hurry puts the lady in a 
hurry to aſk [A fourth by way of embelliſhing the 
third !] as the other does the people in a hurry to buy. 
And I have in my eye now a whole ſtreet raiſed, and 
running after a proclamation or expreſs crier, as if 
the firſt was a thief, the other his purſuers. 

At laſt, O Lord! let Mrs. Lovelace know! 
There is danger, to be ſure! whiſper'd from one 
nymph to another, in her hearing ; but at the door, 
and ſo loud that my liſtening fair one might hear. 

Out ſhe darts. —A.s how ! as how, Dorcas ! 

O Madam A vomiting of blood! a veſſel broke, 
to be ſure 

Down ſhe haſtens; finds every one as buſy over 
my blood in the entry, as if it were that of the Nea- 
politan ſaint. 

In ſteps my charmer ! with a face of ſweet concern. 

Het do ycu, Mr. Lovelace? 

O my beſt love Very well !—Very well! No- 
thing at all! Nothing of conſequence !—I ſhall be 
well in an inſtant !---ſtraining again; for I was in- 
deed plaguy fick, tho' no more blood came. 

In ſhort, Belford, I have gained my end. I ſee the 
dear ſoul loves me. I ſee ſhe forgives me all that's 
paſt. I fee I have credit for a new ſcore. 

Miſs Howe, I defy thee, my dear---Mrs. Townſ- 


end !---Who the devil are you ?--- Troop away with 


your contrabands. No ſmuggling! Nor ſmuggler, | 
but myſelf! Nor will the choiceſt of my fair one's 
favours be long prohibited goods to me 


Every one now is ſure, that ſhe loves me. Tears 
were in her eyes more than once for me. She ſuf- 
fer'd me to take her hand, and kiſs it as often as I 


pleaſed. On Mrs. Sinclair's mentioning, that I too 


much contin'd myſelf, ſhe preſſed me to take an air- 
ing; but obligingly deſired me to be careful of myſelf. 
1 Wiſh'd 
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Wiſh'd I would adviſe with a phyſician. God mat 
phyſicians, ſhe ſaid. 

I did not think That, Jack, God indeed made ug 
All. But I fanſy ſhe meant phy/ic inſtead of phyſicians, 
and then the phraſe might mean what the vulgar 
phraſe means; — God /ends meat, the devil cooks, 

I was well already, on taking the ſtyptick from her 
dear hands. 

On her requiring me to take the air, I aſked, if ! 
os have the honour of her company in a coach; 
and This, that I might obſerve if ſhe had an inten- 
tion of going out in my abſence. 

If ſhe thought a chair were not a more proper ve- 
hicle for my caſe, ſhe would with all her heart! 

There's a precious | 

J kiſs'd her hand again] She was all goodneſs |— 
Would to Heaven I better deſerv'd it, I faid l- But 
all were golden days before us !---Her preſence and 
_ generous concern had done every thing. I was well! 

Nothing ailed me. But ſince my beloved will have 
it fo, I'll take a little airing !--Let a chair be called!-- 
O my charmer !---were I to have owed this indiſpo- 
ſition to my late haraſſes, and to the uneaſineſs I have 
had for Genen you; all is infinitely compenſated 
by your goodneſs !---All the art of healing is in your 
ſmiles !--- Your late diſpleaſure was the only malady! 

W hile Mrs. Sinclair, and Dorcas, and Polly, and 
even poor filly Mabell (for Sally went out, as my 
angel came in), with uplifted hands and eyes, ſtood 
thanking Heaven that I was better, in audable whil- 
pers: See the power of love, cry'd one !---W hat a 
charming huſband, another!---Happy couple, all! 

O how the dear creature's cheek mantled - How 
her eyes ſparkled l- How fweetly acceptable is praiſe 
to conſcious merit, while it but reproaches when ap- 
ply'd to the undeſerving !---What a new, what a 
gay creation it makes at once in a diffident or diſpi- 
1:ed heart! 


And 
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And now, Belford, was it not worth while to be 
ſick? And yet I muit tell thee, that too many plea- 
ſanter expedients offer themſelves, to make trial any 
more of this confounded Ipecacuanha, 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Miſs CLARISsA HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Saturday, May 27. 


R. Lovelace, my dear, has been very ill. Sud- 
denly taken. With a vomiting of blood in 
great quantities. Some veſſel broken. He complain- 
ed of a diſorder in the ſtomach over- night. I was 
the more affected with it, as I am afraid it was occa- 
ſioned by the violent contentions between us.---But 
was I in fault ? 

How lately did I think I hated him H- But hatred 
and anger, I ſee, are but temporary paſſions with me. 
One cannot, my dear, hate people in danger of death, 
or who are in diſtreſs or affliction. My heart, I find, 
is not proof againſt kindneſs, and acknowledgment 
of errors committed. | 

He took great care to have his illneſs concealed 
from me as long as it could. So tender in the violence 
of his diſorder !---$o deſirous to make the beſt of it! 
---I wiſh he had not been ill in my fight. I was too 
much affected---E very-body alarming me with his 
danger---The poor man, from ſuch high health fo 
ſuddenly taken And ſo unprepared !--- RE 

He is gone out in a chair. I adviſed him to do ſo: 
I fear that my advice was wrong; fince Quiet in ſuch 
a diſorder muſt needs be beſt. We are apt to be fo - 
ready, in caſes of emergency, to give our advice, 
without judgment, or waiting for it !---I propoſed a 
phyſician indeed; but he would not hear of one. 
have great honour for the faculty; and the greater, 
as I have always obſerved, that thoſe who treat the 
$$ profeſſors 
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profeſſors of the art of healing contemptuoufly, too 
generally treat higher inſticutions in the ſame manner, 

I 2m really very uneaſy. For I have, I doubt, ex- 

oſed myſelf to him, and to the women below. They 
indeed will excuie me, as they think us married, 
ut if he be not generous, I fhall have cauſe to regret 
this ſurprize ; which has taught me more than I knew 
of myſelf; as I had reaſon to think myſelf unac- 
countably treated by him. 

Nevertheleſs let me tell you (what J hope I may 
juſtly tell you), that if again he gives me cauſe to 
reſume diſtance and reſerve, I hope my reaſon will 
ag? ſtrength enough from his imperfections (for 

r. Lovelace, my dear, is not a wiſe man in all his 
ways) to enable me to kcep my paſſions under. 
What can we do more than govern ourſelves by the 
temporary lights lent us ? 

You will not wonder that J am grave on this de- 
tection Detection, muſt I call it? What can I call 
it ?—I have not had lcart's-eaſe enough, to inſpect 
that heart as I ought. 

Diſſatisfied with myſelf, I am afraid to look back 
upon what I have written. And yet know not how 
to have done writing. I never was in ſuch an odd 
frame of mind.---I know not how to deſcribe it.--- 
Was you ever ſ%? Afraid of the cenſure of her J 
love---Yet not conſcious that I deſerve it. 

Of this, however, I am convinced, that I ſhould 
indeed deſerve cenſure, if J kept any ſecret of. my 
- heart from you. | 

But I will not add another word, after I have aſ- 
ſured * that I will look ſtill more narrowly into 
myſelf: And that I am, 


Your equally fincere and aſfectianate 


CLARISSA HARTOW E. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
Mr. Lovelace, To JohN BELFORD, Ei; 


Sat. Evening. 


Had a charming airing. No return of my mala- 
1 dy. My heart perfectly eaſy, how could my ſto- 
mach be otherwile ? 

But when I came home, I found that my ſweet 
ſoul had been alarmed by a new incident. The in- 
quiry after us both, in a very ſuſpicious manner, and 
that by deſcription of our perſons, and not by names, 
by a fervant in a blue Livery turned up and trimme 
with yellow, | 

Dorcas was called to him, as the upper ſervant, 
and ſhe refuſing to anſwer any of his queſtions, unleſs 
he told his buſineſs, and from hom he came, the fel- 
low, as ſhort as ſhe, ſaid, That if ihe would not an- 
ſwer Vim, perhaps ſhe might anſwer ſomebody %%; 
and went away out of humour. 

Dorcas hurried up to her lady, and alarmed her 
not only with the fact, but with her own conjectures 
adding, that he was an ill-looking fellow, and ſhe 
was ſure could come tor no good. 

The livery and the features of the ſervant were 
particularly inquired after, and as particularly de- 
ſeribed Lord bleſs her ! us end of her alarms, ſbe 
thought ! And then was ſhe aforehand with every evil 
that could happen. 

She wiſhed Mr. Lovelace would come in. 

Mr. Lovelace came in ſoon after; all lively, grate- 
ful, full of hopes, of duty, of love, to thank his char- 
mer, and to congratulate with her upon the cure ſhe 
had pertormed. And then ſhe told the ſtory, with all 
ts circumſtances ; and Dorcas, to point her lady's 
fears, told us, that the ſervant was a ſun-burnt fel- 
low, and looks as if he had been at ſea. 


He 
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He was then, no doubt, Captain Singleton's ſer- 
vant, and the next news ſhe ſhould hear, was, that 
the houſe was ſurrounded by a whole ſhip's crew ; the 
veſſel lying no farther off, as ſhe underſtood, than 
Rotherhith. 

Impoſſible, I ſaid. Such an attempt would not be 
uſher'd in by ſuch a manner of inquiry. And why 
may it not raiher be a ſervant of your couſin Mor- 
den's with notice of his arrival, and of his deſign to 
attend you ? 

This ſurmiſe delighted her. Her apprehenſions 
went off, and ſhe was at leiſure to congratulate me 
upon my ſudden recovery ; which the did in the moſt 
ot liging manner. 

But we had not ſet long together, when Dorcas 
again came fluttering up to tell us, that the footman, 
the v ſootman, was again at the door, and inquired, 
whether Mr. Lovelace and his lady, by name, had not 
lodgings in this houſe? He aſked, he told Dorcas, 
for no harm: Put this was a demonſtration with my 
apprehenſive fair-one, that harm was intended. And 
as the fellow had not been anſwered by Dorcas, I 
propoſed to vo down to the ſtreet-parivur, and hear 
what he had to ſay. | 

I fee your cauſeleſs terror, my deareſt life, ſaid I, 
and your impatience---Wil} vou be pleaſed to walk 
down---And without being obierved, as he ſhall come 
no farther than the parlour-ecor, you may hear all 
that paſles ? | 

She conſented, We went down. Dorcas bid the 
man come forward.---Well, friend, what is your bu- 
ſineſs with Mr. or Mrs. Lovelace ? 

Bowing, ſcraping, I am ſure you are the gentle- 
man, Sir. Why, Sir, my buſineſs is only to know 
if your honour be here, and to be ſpoke with; or if 
you ſhall be here for any time ? 

Who came you from? 


From a gentleman who ordered me to ſay, if I was 


made 
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made to tell, but not elſe, it was from a friend of Mr. 
John Harlowe's, Mrs. Lovelace's eldeſt uncle. 

The dear creature was ready to fink upon this. It 
was but of Jate, that ſhe had provided herſelf with 
ſalts, She pulled them out. 

Do you know any thing of Colonel Morden, 
friend, ſaid I ? | | 

No; I never heard of his Name. 

Of Captain Singleton ? 

No, Sir. But the gentleman, my maſter, is a cap- 
tain too. 

What is his name ? 

I don't know if | ſhould tell. 

There can be no harm in telling the gentleman's 
name, if you come upon a good account. 

That P do; for my maſter told me ſo; and there 
is not an honeſter gentleman on the face of God's 
yearth. — His name is Captain "Tomlinſon, Sir. 

I don't know ſuch a one. 

I believe not, Sir. He was pleaſed to ſay, He 
don't know your honour, Sir; but I heard him ſay, 
as how he ſhould not be an unwelcome viſitor to you, 
for all that. 

Do you know ſuch a man as Captain Tomlinſon, 
my deareſt life, gde, your uncle's friend? 

No; but my uncle may have acquaintance, no 
doubt, that I don't know.---But I hope, trembling, 
this is not a trick. 

Well, friend, if your maſter has any thing to ſay 
to Mr. Lovelace, you may tell him, that Mr. Love- 
lace is here; and will give him a meeting whenever 
he pleaſes. 

The dear creature looked as if afraid that my en- 
gagement was too prompt for my own ſafety ; and 
away went the fellow.---/ wondering, that /e might 
not wonder, that this Captain Tomlinſon, whoever 
he was, came not himſelf, or ſent not a letter the ſe- 
cond time, when he had reaſon to ſuppoſe that I might 
be here, | Mean 
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Mean time, for fear that this thould be a contrive. 
ance of James Harlowe's, who, I ſaid, loved plot- 
ting, though he had not a head turned for it, I gave 
ſome 1 directions to the ſervants, and the 
women, whom, for the greater parade, I aſſembled 
before us: And my beloved was reſolved not to ſtir 
abroad till ſhe ſaw the iſſue of this odd affair. 

And here muſt I cloſe though in fo great a puzzle. 

Only let me add, that poor Belton wants thee; 
for I dare not ſtir for my life. 

Mowbrayand Tourville ſkulk about like vagabonds, 
without heads, without hands, without ſouls ; having 
neither Thee nor Me to conduct them. They tell 
me, they ſhall ruſt beyond the power of oil or actio 
to brighten them up, or give them motion. | 

How goes it with thy uncle ? 


LETTER XM. 
Mr. Loveiace, To Joun BETTORD, £/7; 


| Sunday, May 28. 
HIS ſtory of Captain Tomlinſon employed us 


not only for the time we were together laſt 
night, but all the while we fat at breakfaſt this morn- 
ing. She would ſtill have it, that it was the prelude 
to ſome miſchief from Singleton. I] infiſted, that it 
might much more probably be a method taken by 
Colonel Morden to alarm her, previous to a perſonal 
viſit. Travelled gentlemen affected to ſurpriſe in this 
manner. And why, deareſt creature, faid I, muſt 
every thing that happens, which we cannot immedi- 
ately account for, be what we leaſt wiſh ? 

She had had fo many diſagreeable things befal her 
of late, that her fears were too often ſtronger than 
her hopes. | 

And this, Madam, makes me apprehenſive, that 
you wall get into ſo low-fpirited a way, that you on 

| no 
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not be able to enjoy the happineſs that ſeems to await 


us. 

Her duty and her gratitude, ſhe gravely ſaid, to 
the Diſpenſer of all good, would fecure her, ſhe 
hoped, againſt unthankfulneſs. And a thankful ſpi- 
rit was the ſame as a joyful one. 

So, Belford, for all her future joys ſhe depends 
intirely upon the Inviſible Good. She is certainly 
right; ſince thoſe who fix leaſt upon Second Cauſes 
are the leaſt likely to be difappointed---And is not 
this gravity for her gravity ? 

She had hardly done ſpeaking, when Dorcas came 
running up in a hurry---She ſet even my heart into a 
palpitation---T hump, thump, thump, like a precipi— 
pated pendulum in a clock-cafe---Fiutter, flatter, 
flutter my charmer's, as by her iwvet boſom riſing to 
her chin I ſaw. 

This lower claſs of people, my Beloved herſelf ob- 
ſerved, were for ever aiming at the ſtupid Wonder- 
ful, and for making even common incidents matter 
of ſurprize. 

hy the devil, ſaid I to the wench, this alarming 
hurry ?—And with your fpread fingers, and your O 
Madams, and O Sirs !---and he curs'd to you : 
Would there be a ſecond of time difference, had you 
come up flowly ? 

Captain Tomlinfon, Sir! 

Captain Devilſon, what care II- Do you ſee how 
you have diforder'd your lady ? h 

Good Mr. Lovelace, ſaid my charmer, trembling, 
See, Jack, when ſhe has an end to ſerve, I am good 
Mr. Lovelace] if--if my brother,--if Captain Single- 
ton ſhould appear---Pray now---I beſeech you---- 

et me beg of you---to govern your temper---My 
brother is my een Singleton is but an 
arent. | 

My deareſt life, folding my arms about her W. en 
ine 
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ſhe aſks favours, thought I, the devil's in it, if ſhe 
wil: not allow of ſuch innocent freedoms as this, from 
good Mr. Lovelace too], you ſhall be witneſs of all 
that paſſes between us. Dorcas, deſire the gentle- 
man to walk up. a 

Let me retire to the chamber firſt! Let me not be 
known to be in the houſe! 

Charming dear !---T hou ſeeſt, Belford, ſhe is 


afraid of leaving me —-O the little witchcrafts! 


Were it not for ſurprize now-and-then, how would 
an honeſt man know where to have them ? 

She withdrew to liſten- And tho' th:s incident has 
not turned out to anſwer all I wiſh'd from it, yet is 
it neceſſary, if I would acquaint thee with my whole 
circulation, to be very particular in what paſſed be- 
tween Captain Tomlinſon and me. 


Entcr Captain n a riding-dreſs, whih in 
and, 


Your ſervant, Sir—Mr. Lovelace, I preſume ? 

My name is Lovelace, Sir, 

Excuſe the Day, Sir. —Be pleaſed to excuſe my 
Garb. I am obliged to go out of town directly, that 
I may return at night. 

The Day is a good day. Your Garb needs no 
apology. | 

When I ſent my ſervant, I did not know that I 
ſhould find time ts do myſelf this honour. All that I 
thought I could do to oblige my friend this journey, 
was only to aſſure myſelf of your abode ; and whether 
there was a probability of being admitted to your 
ſpeech, or to your Lady's. 

Sir, you know beſt your own motives, W hat your 
time will permit you to do, you alſo beſt know. 
And here I am, attending your pleaſure. 

My charmer tun afterwards her concern on my be- 

ing fo ſhwrt. Whatever I ſhall mingle of her emo- 
tions, thou wilt eaſily gueſs I had afterwards, 


Sir, 
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Sir, I hope no offence. I intend none. 
None—None at all, Sir. 

Sir, F have no intereſt in the affair I come about. 
[ may appear officious ; and if I thought I ſhould, 
I would decline any concern in it, after I have juſt 
hinted what it is. 

And what, pray, Sir, is it? | 

May I aſk you, Sir, without offence, whether you 
wiſh to be reconciled, and to co-operate upon ho- 
nourable terms, with one gentleman of the name of 
Harlowe ; preparative, as it may be hoped, to a ge- 
neral reconciliation ? 

O how my heart flutter'd, cried my charmer ! 

I can't tell, Sir { Aud then it flutter'd flill more, ns 
doubt]: The whole family have uſed me extremely 
ill. They have taken greater liberties with my cha- 
racer than are juſtifiable, and with my family ; 
which I can leſs forgive. 

Sir, Sir, I have done. I beg pardon for this in- 
truſion. | ns 4 

My Beloved then was ready to fink, and thought 

very hardly of me. : 

But pray, Sir, to the immediate purpoſe of your 
preſent commiſſion ; ſince a commiſſion it ſeems to 
be! 

It is a commiſſion, Sir; and ſuch: a one, as I 
thought would be agreeable to all parties, or Iſhould 
not have given myſelf concern about it. 

Perhaps it may, Sir, when known. But let me 
aſk you one previous queſtion? Do you know Colo- 
nel Morden, Sir ? 

No, Sir. If you mean perſonally, I do not. But 
| have heard my good friend Mr. John Harlowe 
talk of him with great reſpe& ; and as a co-truſtee 
with him in a certain truſt. 

1 thought it probable, Sir, ſaid I, that the Colonel 
might be arrived; that you might be a gentleman of 
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His acquaintance ; and that ſomething of an agreea- 
ble ſurprize might be intended. | 

Had Colonel Morden been in England, Mr. John 
Harlowe would have known it; and then I ſhould 
not have been a ſtranger to it. 

Well but, Sir, have you then any commiſſion to 
me from Mr. John Harlowe ? 

Sir, I will tell you, as briefly as I can, the whole 
of what I have to ſay; but you'll excuſe. me alſo a 
previous queſtion, for which curioſity is not my mo- 
tive; but it is neceſſary to be anſwered before I can 
proceed; as you will judge when you hear it. 

What, pray, Sir, is your queſtion? 

Briefly, Whether you are actually, and Jona fide, 
married to Miſs Clarifla Harlowe ? 

I ſtarted, and, in a haughty tone, Is this, Sir, a 
queſtion that 2/7 be anſwered before you can pro- 
ceed in the buſineſs you have undertaken ? 

I mean no offence, Mr. Lovelace. Mr. Harlowe 
ſought me to undertake this office. I have daugh- 
ters and nieces of my own. I thought it a good 
office, or I, who have many conſiderable affairs up- 
on my hands, had not accepted of it. I know the 
world ; and will take the liberty to ſay, That, if 
that young Lady— Fs 

Captain Tomlinſon, I think you are called ? 

My name is Tomlinſon. 

Why then, Captain Tomlinſon, no /:ber!y, as 

you call it, will be taken well, that is not extremely 
delicate, when that lady is mentioned. 
When you had heard me out, Mr. Lovelace, and 
had found, I had ſo behaved, as to make the caution 
neceſſary, it would have been uſt to have given it.— 
Allow me to ſay, I know what is due to the charac- 
ter of a woman of virtue, as well as any man alive. 

Why, Sir! Why, Captain Tomlinſon, you ſeem 
warm. If you intend any-thing by this [O Zow 1 
trembled ! ſaid the Lady, when he took notice of this 

part 
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part of our converſaticn afterwards :], I will only ſay, 


that this is a privileged place. It is at preſent my 


home, and an aſylum for any gentleman who thinks: 
it worth his while to enquire after me, be the man- 
ner or end of his inquiry what it will. 

I know not, Sir, that I have given occafion for 
this. I make no ſcruple to attend you elſewhere, if 
I am troubleſome here, I was told, I had a warm 
\oung gentleman to deal with : But as I knew my 
intention, and that my commiſſion was an amicable 
one, I was the leſs concerned about that, I am 
twice your age, Mr. Lovelace, I dare ſay : But 1 
do aſſure you, that if either my meſſage, or my man- 
ner, give you offence, I can ſuſpend the one or the 
other ſor a day, or for ever, as you like. And fo, 
Sir, any time before eight to-morrow morning, you 
will let me know your further commands. And 
was going to tell me where he might be found. 

Captain Tomlinſon, ſaid I, you anſwer well. I 
love a man of ſpirit, Have you not been in the 
army? 

1 ** Sir, but have turned my ſword into a plough- 
ſtare, as the Scripture has it [There was à clever fel- 
law, Jack! He bas a good man with ſomebody, I 
warrant !]J—And all my delight, added he, for 
ſome years paſt, has been in cultivating my pater- 
nal eſtate. I love a brave man, Mr, Lovelace, as well 
as ever I did in my life. But let me tell you, Sir, 
that when you come to my time of life, you will 
be of opinion, that there is not ſo much true bravery 
in youthful choler, as you may now think there is. 

Aclever fellow again, Belford--Ear and heart, both 
at once, he took in my charmer.--*Tzs well, ſhe ſays, 
there are ſome men who have wiſdom in their anger. 

Well, Captain, that is reproof for reproof. So 


we are upon a foot. And now give me the pleaſure 


of hearing your commiſſion. | 
dir, you muſt firſt allow me to repeat my queſtion : 
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Are you really, and bona fide, married to Miſs Cla— 
riſſa Harlowe ; Or are you not yet married? 

Bluntly put, Captain. But if I anſwer that I an 
what then ? | | | 
Why then, Sir, I ſhall ſay, that you are a man of 
honour. | 

That I hope I am, whether you /ay it or not, Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon. | 

Sir, I. will be very frank in all that J have to'/ay on 
this ſubject. Mr. John Harlowe has lately found 
out, that you and his niece are both in the ſame 


lodgings; that you have been long ſo; and that the 


lady was at the Play with you yeſterday was ſe'en— 
night; and he hopes, that you are actually married: 
He has indeed heard that you are; but, as he knows 
your enterprizing temper and that you have decla- 
red, that you diſdain a relation to their family, he is 
willing by me to have your marriage confirmed from 
your own mouth, before he takes the ſteps he is 
inclined to take in his niece's favour, You will al- 
low me to ſay, Mr. Lovelace, that he will not be ſa- 
tisfied with an anſwer that admits of the leaſt doubt. 
Let me tell you, Captain Tomlinſon, that it is a 
damn'd degree of vileneſs for any man to ſuppoſe— 
Sir— Mr. Lovelace — don't put yourſelf into a 
paſſion, The lady's relation's are jealous of the ho- 
nour of their family. "They have prejudices to over- 
come as well as you—Advantage may have been ta- 
ken—and the Lady, at the time, not to blame. 
This Lady, Sir, could give no ſuch advantages: 
And if ſhe had, what muſt the man be, Captain 
Tomlinſon, who could have taken them? Do you 
know the Lady, Sir ? Zh 
I never had the honour to ſee her but once; and 
that was at church ; and ſhould not know her again. 
Not know her again, Sir II thought that there 
was not a man living who had once ſeen her, aud 
would not know her among a thouſand. 


I remember, 


* 
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I remember, Sir, that I thought I never ſaw a 
finer woman in my life. But, Mr. Lovelace, I be- 
lieve, you will allow, that it is better that her rela- 
tions ſhould have wronged you, than you the Lady. I 
hope, Sir, you will permit me ta repeat my queſtion. 


Enter Dorcas, in @ hurry. 


A gentleman, this minute, Sir, defires to ſpeak 
with your honour —My Lady, Sir Aſide. 

Could the dear creature put Dorcas upon telling 
this fib, yet want to fave me one? 

Deſire the gentleman to walk into one of the 
parlours. I will wait on him preſently. 

[Exit Dorcas. 

The dear creature, I doubted not, wanted to in- 
ſtruct me how to anſwer the Captain's home-put. I 
knew how I intended to anſwer it---Plumb, thou 
may'ſt be ſure—But Dorcas's meſſage ſtagger'd me. 
And yet I. was upon one of my maſter ſtrokes — 
Which was, To take advantage of the Captain's 
inquiries, and to make her own her marriage before 
him, as ſhe had done to the people below; and if 
ſhe had been brought to that, ta induce her, for 
her uncle's ſatisfaction, to write him a letter of gra- 
titude; which of courſe muſt have been ſigned Cla- 
riſſa Lovelace. I was loth, therefore, thou may'ſt 
believe, to attend her ſudden commands : And yet, 
afraid of puſhing matters beyond recovery with her, I 
thought proper to lead him from the queſtion, to ac- 
count for himſelf; for Mr. Harlowe's coming at the 
knowledge of where we are; and for other particulars 
which I knew would engage her attention ; and which 
might poſſibly convince her of the neceſſity there was 


for her to acquieſce in the affirmative I was diſpoſed 


to give. And this for her own ſake ; for what, as I 
aſked her afterwards, is it to me, whether I am ever 
reconciled to a family I muſt for ever deſpiſe ? 
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You think, Captain, that I have anſwered doubt- 
fully to the queſtion you have put. You may think 
ſo. And you muſt know, that I have a good deal 
of pride: And only, that you are a gentleman, and 
ſeem in this affair to be governed by generous prin- 
ciples, or I ſhould ill brook being interrogated as 
to my honour to a lady ſo dear to me. But before 
I anſwer more directly to the point, pray ſatisfy me 
in a queſtion or two that I ſhall put to yo. 

With all my heart, Sir. Aſk me what queſtions 
you pleaſe, I will anſwer them with ſincerity and 
candour. 

You ſay, That Mr. Harlowe has found out that 
we were at a Play together : And that we are both 
in the ſame lodgings —How pray, came he at his 
knowledge ?—For, let me tell you, that I have, for 
certain conſiderations not reſpecting myſelf, conde- 
ſcended, that our abode ſhould be kept ſecret. And 
this has been ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that even Mis 
Howe, tho” ſhe and my beloved correſpond, knows 
not directly whither to ſend to us. | 

Why, 80 
was a tenant of Mr. John Harlowe. He watched 
all your motions. When the Play was done, he 
followed your coach to your lodgings. And early 


the next day, Sunday, he took horſe, and acquaint- 


ed his landlord with what he had obſerved. 


How oddly things come about, Captain Tomlin- 


fon — But does any other of the Harlowes know 
where we are ? | ; be 
It is an abſolute ſecret to every other perſon of the 
Fir. ; and ſoit is intended to be kept: As alſo that 
r. 
you, by me, if his niece be actually married; for 
perhaps he is aware, that he ſhall have difficulty 
enough with ſome people to bring about the deſirable 
7 recon- 


ir, the n who ſaw you at the Play, 


ohn Harlowe is willing to enter into treaty with 
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reconciliation, altho* he could give them this aſſu-ͤ 
rance. 

I doubt it not, Captain. To James Harlowe is 
all the family folly owing.— Fine fools ! [Jeroically 
flalking about] to be governed by one to whom ma- 
lice, and not genius, gives the buſy livelineſs that 
diſtinguiſhes him from a natural I- But how long, 
pray, Sir, has Mr. John Harlowe been in this paci- 
fic diſpoſition ? 

I will tell you, Mr. Lovelace, and the occaſion ; 
and be very explicit upon it, and upon all that con- 
cerns you to know of me, and of the commiſſion 
I have undertaken ; and this the rather; as when 

ou have heard me out, you will be fatisfied, that 
am not an officious man in this my preſent addreſs 
to * 
I am all attention, Captain Tomlinſon. 

And jo I doubt not was my beloved, | 

© You muſt know, Sir, ſaid the Captain, that I 
© have not been many months in Mr. John Har- 
© lowe's neighbourhood. - I removed from North- 
* amptonſhire, partly for the ald of better managing 

one of two Executorſhips, which I could not avoid 
engaging in (the affairs of which frequently call me 
to town, and are part of my preſent buſineſs), and 
partly for the ſake of occupying a neglected farm, 
which has lately fallen into my hands. But tho' an 
acquaintance of no longer ſtanding, and that com- 
mencing on the Bowling- green | Uncle John is a 
great bowler, Belford] (upon my deciſion of a 
point to every one's ſatisfaction, which was ap- 
pealed to me by all the gentlemen ; and which 
might have been attended with bad conſequences), 
no two brothers have a more cordial eſteem for each 
other. You know, Mr. Lovelace, that there is a. 
conſent, as T may call it, in fome minds, which will 
* unite them ſtronger in a fc hours, than years will 
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do with others, whom yet we ſee net with dif. 


6 \ pg 
ery true, Captain. 

© It was on the foot of this avowed friendſhip on 
© both ſides, that on Monday the 15th, as I very 
well remember, Mr. Harlowe invited himſelf home 
with me. And when there, he acquainted me 
with the whole of the unhappy affair, that had 

made them all ſo uneaſy. Till then I knew it on- 
ly by report; for, intimate as we were, I forbore 
to ſpeak of what was ſo near his heart, till he be- 
gan firſt, And then he told me, that he had had 
an application made to him two or three days be- 
fore by a gentleman whom he named (a), to in- 
duce him not only to be reconciled to his niece 
himſelf, but to forward for her a general recon- 
ciliation. 

© A like application, he told me, had been made 
to his ſiſter Harlowe, by a good woman whom 
every-body reſpected; who had intimated, that 
his niece, if encouraged, would again put herſelf 
into the protection of her friends, and leave you: 
« But if not, that ſhe muſt unavoidably be yours. 

I hope, Mr. Lovelace, I make no miſchief, _— 
You look concerned —You ſigh, Sir. | 

Proceed, Captain Tomlinſon. Pray proceed.— 
And A” ill more profoundly, 

© They all thought it extremely particular, that a 
© lady ſhould decline marriage with a man ſhe had 
* ſo lately gone away with.” 

Pray, A. ray" Bagg Mr. Tomlinſon- No more 
of this ſubject. My beloved is an angel. In every 
thing unblameable. Whatever faults there have been, 
have been theirs and mine. What you would further 
fay, is, that the unforgiving family rejected her appli- 
cation, They did. She and I had had a miſunder- 

| ſtanding. 
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ſtanding. The falling out of Iovers---you know, 
Captain.---We have been happier ever ſince. 
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Well, Sir; but Mr. John Harlowe could not 


but better conſider the matter afterwards. And he 
deſired my advice how to act in it. He told me, 
that no father ever loved a daughter as he loved this 
niece of his; whom, -indeed, he uſed to call his 
daughter-niece, He ſaid, ſhe had really been un- 
kindly treated by her brother and ſiſter : And as 
your alltance, Sir, was far from being a diſcredit 
to their family, he would do his endeavour to re- 
concile all parties, if he could be ſure that ye were 
actually man and wife.” 

And what, pray, Captain, vas your advice? 

I gave it as my opinion, that if his niece were un- 
worthily treated, and in diſtreſs, as he apprehended 
from the application to him, he would ſoon hear of 
her again; But that it was likely, that this applica- 
tion was made without expecting it would ſucceed ; 
and as a falvo only, to herſelf, for marrying with- 
out their conſent. And the rather, as he had told 


me, that it came from a young lady her friend, and 


not in a direct way from herſelf; which young 
lady was no favourite of the family ; and there- 
fore would hardly have been employed, had ſucceſs 
been expected.” 


Very well, Captain Tomlinſon.---Pray proceed. - 


Here the matter reſted till laſt Sunday evening, 
when Mr. John Harlowe came to me with the man 
who had ſeen you and your lady (as I hope ſhe is) 
at the Play; and who had aſſured him, that you 
both lodged in the ſame houſe.---And then the ap- 
plication having been ſo lately made, which im- 
plied that you were not then married, he was fo 
uneaſy for his niece's honour, that I adviſed him to 
diſpatch to town ſome one in whom he could con- 
fide, to make proper inquiries.” 


Very 
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Very well, Captain.---And was ſuch a perſon em- 
ployed on ſuch an errand by her uncle ? 
* A truſty and diſcreet perſon was accordingly ſent; 
and laſt Tueſday, I think it was (for he returned to 
us on the Wedneſday), he made the inquiries 
among the neighbours firſt [The very inquiry, Jack, 
that gave us all ſo much uncaſineſ5 (a) ] : But find- 
ing, that none of them could give any ſatisfactory 
account, the lady's woman was come at, who de- 
clared that you were actually married. But the 
inquiriſt keeping himſelf on the reſerve as to his 
employers, the girl refuſed to tell the day, or to 
give him other particulars.” 
You give a very clear account of every-thing, 
Captain Tomlinſon. Pray go on. 

The gentleman returned; and on his report Mr. 
* Harlowe, having ſtill doubts, and being willing to 
proceed on ſome grounds in ſo important a point, 
beſought me, as my affairs called me frequently 
to town, to undertake this matter. You, Mr. 
* Tomlinſon, he was pleaſed to ſay, have children of 
« your own : You know the world : You know what 
© I drive at: You will proceed, I know, with under- 
« ſtanding and ſpirit : And whatever you are ſatisfied 
With, ſhall ſatisfy me.” 

Enter Dorcas, again in a hurry, 

Sir, The Gentleman is impatient. - 

I will attend him preſently. | 

The Captain then accounted for his not calling in 
perſon, when he had reaſon to think us here. 

He ſaid, he had buſineſs of conſequence a few miles 
out of town, whether he thought he muſt have gone 
. and having been obliged to put off his 
ittle journey till this day, and underſtanding that we 
were within, not knowing whether he ſhould have 
ſuch another opportunity, he was willing to try bis 


(a) See p. 180. of this Vol. 
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good fortune before he ſet out; and this made him 
come booted and ſpurred, as I ſaw him. 

He dropped a hint in commendation of the people 
of the houſe ; but it was in ſuch a way, as to give no 
room for ſuſpicion, that he thought it cry to 
make any inquiries after the character of perſons, who 
make ſo genteel an appearance, as he obſerved they do. 

And here let me remark, to the ſame purpoſe, that 
my beloved might collect another circumſtance in 
their favour, had ſhe doubted them, from the ſilenoe 
of her uncle's inquiriſt on Tueſday, among the 
neighbours. Yr | 

And now, Sir, ſaid he, that I believe I have ſatiſ- 
fied you in every thing relating to my commiſſion, I 
hope you will permit me to repeat my queſtion--- 
which is, 

Enter Dorcas again, out of breath, 

Sir, the gentleman will ſtep up to you---MMy lady 
is impatient, She wonders at your honour's delay. 
22 

Excuſe me, Captain, for one moment. 

I have ſtaid my full time, Mr. Lovelace. What 
may reſult from my queſtion and your anſwer, what- 
ever it ſhall be, may take us up time.---And you are 
engaged.--- Will * permit me to attend you in the 
morning, before I ſet out on my return ? 

You vill then breakfaſt with me, Captain? 

It muſt be early if I do. I muſt reach my own 
houſe to-morrow night, or I ſhall make the beſt of 
wives unhappy. And I have two or three places to 
call at in my way. 

It ſhall be by ſeven o'clock, if you pleaſe, Captain. 
We are early folks. And this I will tell you, that if 
ever I am reconciled to a family ſo implacable as I 
have always found the Harlowes to be, it muſt be by 
the mediation of fo cool and ſo moderate a gentle- 
man as yourſelf, 

And fo, with the higheſt civilities on both ſides, we 

parted, 
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parted. But for the private fatisfation of ſo good a 
man, I left him out of doubt, that we were man 
and wife, tho' I did not directly aver it. 


EZ E143 XL, 
Mr. LovELacs, To JoHN BELTORD, ½; 


Sunday Night. 


HIS Captain Tomlinſon is one of the happieſt, 
as well as one of the beſt men in the world. 
What would I give to ſtand as high in my beloved's 
opinion, as he does! But yet, I am as good a man as 
he, were I to tell my own ſtory, and have equal 
credit given to it. But the devil ſhould have had him 
before I had ſeen him on the account he came upon, 
had I thought I ſhould not have anſwered my prin- 
cipal end in it.---I hinted to thee in my laſt what 
that was. 
But to the particulars of the conference between 
my fair one, and me, on her haſty meſſages ; which 


I was loth to come to, becauſe ſhe has had a half 


triumph over me 1n it, 

After I had attended the Captain down to the very 
paſſage, 1 returned to the dining-room, and put on a 
joyful air, on my beloved's entrance into it---O my 
deareſt creature, let me congratulate you on a pro- 
ſpe& ſo agreeat le to your wiſhes---And I ſnatched 
her hand, and ſmothered it with my kiſſes. 

I was going on; when interrupting me,--- You ſee, 
Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, how you have embarraſſed 
yourſelf, by your own obliquities !—— You ſee, that 
you have not been able to return a direct anſwer to a 
plain and honeſt queſtion, tho' upon it depends all the 
happineſs you congratulate me upon the proſpect of. 

You know, my beſt love, what my prudent, and 
I will fay, my % motives were, for giving out, 
that we were married. You ſee, that I have taken 

no 
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no advantage of it; and that no inconvenience has 
followed it, —You ſee, that your uncle wants only 
to be aſſured from ourſelves, that it is ſo 

Not another word to this purpoſe, Mr. Lovelace. 
I will not only riſk, but I will forfeit the reconcili- 
ation ſo near my heart, rather than I will go on to 
countenance a itory ſo untrue! _ 

My deareft ſoul Would you have me appear 

I would have you appear, Sir, as you are! I am 
reſolved that I will appear to my uncle's friend, an 4 
to my uncle, as /am. 

For one week, my deareſt life, cannot you for on- 
weck, only till the ſettlements 

Not for one hour, with my own conſent. -Von 
don't know, Sir, how much I have been afflited, 
that I have appeared to the people below what I an: 
not. But my uncle, Sir, ſhall never have it to up- 
braid me, nor will I to upbraid myte!7, that I have 
willfully paſſed myſelf upon him in falſe lights. 

What, my dear, would you have me to fay to the 
Captain to-morrow morning? I have given him 
room to think — 

Then put him right, Mr. Lovelace. Tell the 
truth. Tell him what you pleate of your relations 
favour to me: Tell him what you will about the 
ſettlements: And if when drawn, you will ſubmit 
them to his peruſal and approbation, it will he him 
now much you are in earneſt. 

My deareſt life Do you think, that he would 
diſapprove of the terms I have offer d: No. 

Then may I be accurſed, if I willingly ſubmit to 
be trampled under-ioot by my enemies. | 

And may I, Mr. Lovelace, never be happy in this 
life, if I-ſuabmit to the paſſing upon my. uacte Har- 
lowe a wiiful and premeditated falſhood for truth !— 
J have too long laboured under the atfliction 
which the rejection of all my friends has given me, 
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to purchaſe their reconciliation now at ſo dear a 
price as at that of my veracity. 
The women below, my dear | 

What are they to me? —I want not to eſtabliſh 
myſelf with them. Need they know all that paſſes 
betueen my relations and you and me? 

Neither are they any thing to me, Madam. Only, 
that when, for the ſake of preventing the fatal miſ- 
chiefs w hich might have attended your brother's pro- 

jects, I have made them think us unmarried, I would 
not appear to them in a light, which you yourſelf 
think ſo ſhocking. By my ſoul, Madam, I had ra- 
ther die, than e myſelf ſo flagrantly, after 
] have related to them ſo many circumſtances of 
our marriage. 

Well, Sir, the women may believe what they 
pleaſe. That I have given countenance to what you 
told them, is my error. . The many circumſtances 
which you own one untruth has drawn you in to 
relate is a juſtification of my refuſal in the preſent 
caſe. 

Don't you ſee, Madam, that your uncle wiſhes to 
find us married ? May not the ceremony be privately 
over, before his mediaticn can take place ? 

Urge this point no farther, Mr. Lovelace. If you 
will not tell the truth, I will to-morrow morning, if 
ſee Captain Tomlinſon, tell it my-ſelf, Indeed I will. 

Will you, Madam, conſent that things paſs as 

before with the people below ? This mediation of 
' Tomlinſon may come to nothing. Your brother's 
ſchemes may be purſued ; the rather, that now he 
will know (perhaps from your uncle), that you are 
not under a legal protection.—You will, at leaſt, 
conſent, that things paſs Here as before? 

To permit this, is to go on in an error, Mr. Love- 
lace. But as the occaſion for ſo doing (if there can 
be an occaſion in your opinion, that will warrant an 
untruth), will, as I preſume, ſoon be over, 1 
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the leſs diſpute that point with you. But a new 
error I will not be guilty of, if I can avoid it. 

Can I, do you think, Madam, have any dif- 
honourable view in the ſtep I ſuppoſed you would 
not ſcruple to take towards a reconciliation with 
your own family? Not for my 9wn ſake, you know, 
did I hope you to take it. For what is it to me, if 
I am never reconciled to your family? I want no 
favours from them. 

I hope, Mr. Lovelace, there is no occaſion, in our 
preſent not diſagreeahle ſituation, to anſwer ſuch: 
a queſtion. And let me ſay, that I ſhall think my 
proſpects ſtill more agreeable, if to-morrow morn- 
ing, you will not only own the very truth, but give 
my uncle's friend ſuch an account of the ſteps you 
have taken, and aretaking, as may keep up my uncle's 
favourable intentions towards me. This you may 
do under what reſtrictions of ſecrecy you pleaſe. 
Captain Tomlinſon is a prudent man ; a promoter of 
family peace, you find; and, I dare ſay, may be 
made a friend. 

I faw there was no help. I faw that the inflexible 
Harlowe ſpirit was all up in her. — 4 little witch !—- 
Alittle—Forgive me, Love, for calling her names : 
And fol fad! with an air, we have had too many 
miſunderſtandings, Madam, for me to with for new 
ones; I will obey you without reſerve. Had I not 
thought I ſhould have obliged you by the other me- 
thod (eſpecially as the ceremony might have been 
over, before any thing could have operated from 
your uncle's intentions, and of conſequence no un- 
truth perſiſted in), I would not have propoſed it.--But 
think not, my beloved creature, that you ſhall enjoy, 
without condition, this triumph over my judgment. 

And then, claſping my arms about her, I gave her 
ſtruggled- away cheek (her charming lip defigned) a 
fervent kiſs. And your forgiveneſs of this ſweet 
freedom (bowing) is that condition. 
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She was not mortally cffended.— And now muſt [ 
make out the reſt as well as I can. But this I will 
tell thee, that altho' her triumph has not diminiſhed 
my love for her; yet has it ſtimulated me more than 
ever to revenge, as thou wilt be apt to call it, But 
Victory or Conqueſt is the more proper name. 

There is a pleaſure, *tis true, in ſubduing one of 
theſe wa:chiul beauties. But, by my ſou), Belford, 
men of our caſt take twenty times the pains to be 
rogues, that it would coſt them to be honeſt; and 
dearly with the ſweat of our krows, and to the puz- 
zling of cur brains (to fay nothing of the hazards we 
run), do we carn our purchaſe : And ought not 
therefore to be grudged our ſucceſs, when we meet 
with it Eſpeciall, as, when we have obtained our 
end, ſatiety ſoon follows; and leaves us little or 
nothing to ſhew for it. But this, indeed, may be 
ſaid of all world!y del ghts.---And is not that a grave 
reflection from me:? c 
I was willing to write up to the time. Altho'! 
have not carried my principal point, I ſhall make 
ſomething turn out in my favour from Captain Tom- 
linſon's errand.---But let me give thee this caution ; 
that thou do not pretend to judge of m. devices by 
paris; but have patience till thou ſeeſt the whole, 
But once more I ſwear, that I will not be c- Norris d 
by a pair of novices. And yet I am very appreben- 
ſive, at times, of the conſequences of Miſs Howe's 
Smuggling ſcheme. 

*Tis late, or rather early; for the day begins to 
dawn upon me. lam plaguy heavy. Perhaps I need 
not to have told thee that. But will only indulge 4 
doze in my chair, for an hour; then ſhake myſelf, 
waſh, and refreſh. At my time of life, with my 
conſtitution, that's all that's wanted. | 

Good night to me It cannot be broad day till! 
am awake.---Aw-w-w-w-haugh---Pox of this yawn- 


ing! 1 
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Ts not thy uncle dead yet ? 

What's come to mine, that he writes not to my 
laſt !---Hunting after more s of nations, J fup- 
poſe---Yaw--Yaw--Yawning again |--Pen, begone. 


LET FE: ALL 
Mr. LoveLAce, To JohN Ber ror, E77. 


Monday, May 29. 


OW have I eſtabliſhed myſelf for ever in my 
chamer's heart. x 
The Captain came at ſeven, as promiſed, and 
ready equipped for his journey. My beloved choſe, 
not to give us her company till our firſt converſation 
was over.---Aſhamed, I ſuppoſe [But to my ſhame, 
if ſhe was], to be preſent at that part of it, which 
was to reſtore her to her virgin ſtate, by my confeſ- 
fion, after her wwifehood had been reported to her 
uncle. But ſhe took her cue nevertheleſs, and liften- 
ed to all that paſſed. 
The modeſteſt women, Jack, muſt hingt, and 
think deeply ſometi mes. I wonde whether they 
ever bluſh at thoſe things by thei dies, at which 
they have ſo charming a knack of biuining in com- 
pany.---If not; and if bluſi ing be a firm cf grace or 
modeſty, have not the ſex as pr-at a command over 
their bluſhes, as they are ſais to have cer their, 
tears? This reflection would dad ime a great way 
into female minds, were I Giipoſed to pull it, | 
told the Captzin, that I would prevett ius queſ- 
tion; and accordligiy, after I had i, rhe 
ſtricteſt ſecrecy, that 10 advantage might be ca to, 


James Harlowe which he anſwered © as well 
on Mr. Harlowc's P. as his ona; Toth ted 
nakedly and ſair sole truth, -- 7o wi, © hat 
* we were not + married] gave him hints ic 


* Cauſes of proc aſtination, ---Some of theme e to 
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unhapp / miſunderſtanding : But chiefly to the 
© Lady's defire of previous reconciliation with her 
friends: and to a delicacy that had no example.” 

Leſs nice ladies than this, Jack, love to have de- 
lays, wilful and fudied delays, imputed to them in 
theſe caſes- Vet are indelicate in their affected deli. 
cacy; for they do not f tacitly confeſs, that 
chey expect to be the greateſt gainers in wedlock ; 
and that there is /e//-denia! in the pride they take in 
delaying ? 

© I told him the reaſon of our paſſing to the people 
* below as marry'd---Yet as under a vow of reſtrie- 
© tion, as to conſummation, which had kept us both 
© to the height, one of /:rbeoring, the other of vigi- 
* lant punctilio ; even to the denial of thoſe inno- 
cent freedoms, which betrothed lovers never ſcru- 
© ple to allow and to take, 

I chen communicated to him a copy of my pro- 
< poſals of ſettlement ; the ſubſtance of her written 
© anſwer; the contents of my letter of invitation to 
Lord M. to be her nuptial father; and of my 
Lord's generous reply. But faid, that having ap- 
© prehenſions of delay from his infirmities, and my 
beloved chooſing by all means (and that from prin- 
© ciples of unreguited duty) a private ſolemnization, 
I had written to excuſe his lordſhip's preſence ; and 
© expected an anſwer every hour. 

The ſettlements, I told him, were actually draw- 
© jng by counſellor Williams, of whoſe eminence he 
© muſt have heard He had]; and of the truth of this 
£ he might ſatisfy himſelf before he went out of town, 

When theſe were drawn, approved, and ingroſſed, 
© nothing, I ſaid, but ſigning, and the nominaticn 
© of my happy day, would be wanting. I had a pride, 
© declared, in doing the h'gheſt juſtice to ſo belo ed 
ca creature, of my own voluntary motion, and with- 
© out the intervention of a family from whom I had 
© received the greateſt inſults, And this being our F 
| « preſent F 
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© preſent ſituation, I was contented, that Mr. John 
© Harlowe ſhould ſuſpend his reconciliatory purpoſes 
© till our marriage were actually ſolemnized.” 

The Captain was highly delighted with all I had 
ſaid ; Yet owned that as his dear friend Mr. Harlowe 
had expreſſed himſelf greatly pleaſed to hear that we 
were actually marry'd, he could have withed it had 
been ſo. But, nevertheleſs, he doubted not that 
all would be well. 

He ſaw my reaſons, he ſaid, and approved of them, 
for making the gentlewomen below (whom again he 
underſtood to be good fort of people) believe, that the 
ceremony had paſſed ; which fo well accounted for 
what the lady's maid had told Mr. Harlowe's friend. 
Mr. James Harlowe, he faid, had certainly ends to 
anſwer in keeping open the breach; and as certainly 
had formed a deſign to get his ſiſter out of my hands. 
Wherefore it as much imported his worthy friend to 
keep this treaty a ſecret, as it did me; at leaſt till he 
had formed his party, and taken his meaſures. III- 
will and paſſion were dreadful miſrepreſenters. It was 
amazing to him, that animoſity could be carried ſo 
high againſt a man capable of views ſo pacific and ſo 
honourable, and who had ſhewn fuch a command of 
his temper, in this whole tranſaction. Generoſity in- 
deed, in every caſe, where love of ſtratagem in- 
trigue [I would excuſe him] were not concerned, 
was a part of my character 

He was proceeding, when breakfaſt being ready, 
in came the empreſs of my heart, irradiating all 
around her, as with a glory---A benignity and graci- 
ouſneſs in her reſpect, that, tho* natural to it, had 
been long baniſhed from it. 

Next to proſtration lowly bowed the Captain. O 
how the ſweet creature ſmiled her approbation of him! 
Reverence from one, begets reverence from another. 
Men are more of monkeys in imitation, than they 
think themſelves--Involuntarily, in a manner, I bent 
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my knee---My deareſt life---and made a very fine 
ſpeech on preſenting _ captain to her. No title, 
myſelf, to her lip or cheek, *tis well he attempted not 
cither--He was indeed ready to worſhip her ;--could 
only touch her charming hand--- 

\ have told the Captain, my dear creature---And 
then I briefly repeated, as if I had ſuppoſed ſhe had 
not heard it, all I had told him. 

He was aſtoniſh'd, that any-body could be diſpleaſed 
one moment with ſuch an angel. He undertook her 
cauſe as the higheſt degree of merit to himſelf, 

Never, I muſt needs ſay, did the angel fo much 
loo the angel. All placid, ſerene, ſmiling, ſelf aſſur- 
ed: A more lovely fluſh than uſual heightening her 
natural graces, and adding charms, even to radiance, 
to her charming complexion. 

After we had ſeated ourſelves, the agreeable ſub- 
Jet was renew'd, as we took our chocolate. How 
happy ſhould ſhe be in her uncle's reſtored favour! 

The Captain engaged for it---No more delays, he 
heped, of her part! Let the happy day be but once 
over, all would then be right !---But was it improper 
to aſk for copies of my propoſals, and of her anſwer, 
in order to ſhew them to his dear friend her uncle ? 

As Mr. Lovelace pleaſed--O that the dear creature 
would always fay ſo. 

It muſt be in ſtrict confidence then, I ſaid- But 
would it not be better to ſhew her uncle the draught 
of the ſettlements, when drawn? 

And will you be % gord, as to allow of this, Mr, 


Lovelace! 


There, Belford! We were once The Quarreſſome, 
but now we are The Polite, Lovers... 

Indeed, my Gearett creature, I will, i/ you defire it; 
2nd if Captain Tomlinſon will engage, that r. 
Ha lowe ſhall keep them abſolutely a ſecret ; that 1 
may not be ſubje:1e4 to the cavil and controu! of any 
other of a family that have uſed me fo very ill. 


Now © 
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Now indeed, Sir, you are very obliging. 
Doſt think, Jack, that my face did not now alſo: 
ſhine, | 
J held out my hand (firſt conſecrating it with a 
kiſs) for hers. She condeſcended to give it me. I 
reſſed it to my lips: You know not, Captain 1 om- 
linſon (with an air), all ſtorms overblown, what a 
happy man 
Charming couple! His hands lifted up---How will 
my good friend rejoice !---O that he were preſent !--- 
You know not, Madam, how dear you ſtill are to 
your uncle Harlowe ! 
I am unhappy ever to have diſobliged him! 
Not too much of that, however, faireſt, thuught J. 
He repeated his reſolutions of ſervice, and that in 
ſo acceptable a manner, that the dear creature wiſhed, 


that neither he, nor any of his, might ever want a 


friend of equal benevolence. 
None of } 
that he had five children living, by one of the beſt of. 
wives and mothers, whoſe excellent management made 
him as happy, as if his eight hundred pounds a year 
(which was all he had to boaſt of) were two thouſand. 
Without oeconomy, the oraculous lady faid, no 
eſtate was large enough, Vith it, the leaſt was not 
too ſmall. | 
Lie til}, teazing villain ! lie ſtill -I was only 
ipeaking to my conſcience, Jack. | 
And let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid the Cap- 
tain; yet not ſo much from doubt, as that I may pro- 
ceed upon ſure grounds—You are w1//ing to co-ope- 
rate with my dear friend in a general reconciliation ? 
Let me tell you, Mr. Tomlinſon, that if it can be 
diſtinguiſhed, that my readineſs to make up with a 
tamily, of whoſe generoſity I have not had reaſon to 
think highly, is intirely owing to the value I have for 
this angel of a woman, I will not only co-operate 
with Mr. John Harlowe, as you aſk ; but I will 1 * 
T. 


is, ſhe faid ; for the Captain brought it in, 
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Mr. James Harlowe ſenior, and his lady, all the way, 
And furthermore, to make the ſon James and Ara- 
bella quite eaſy, I will abſolutely diſclaim any further 
intereſt, whether living or dying, in any of the three 
brother's eſtates; contenting myſelf with what my 
beloved's grandfather has bequeathed to her: For! 
have reaſon to be abundantly ſatisfied with my own 
circumſtances and proſpects Enough rewarded, were 
ſhe not to bring a ſhilling in dowry, in a lady who 
has a merit ſuperior to all the goods of fortune. True 


as the Goſpel, Belford ! Why had not this ſcene a 
real foundation ? 


The dear creature, by her eyes, expreſſed her gra- 


titude, before her lips could utter it. O Mr. Love- 
2 ſaid ſhe—You have infinitely And there ſhe 
0 


t 

T he Captain run over in my praiſe. He was 
really affected. 

O that I had not ſuch a mixture of revenge and 
pride in my love, thought II But [my old plea] 
cannot I make her amends at any time?--And is not 
her virtue now in the heighth of its probation ? 
Would ſhe lay aſide, like the friends of my uncon- 
tending Roſebud, all thought of defiance—Would 
ſhe throw herſelf upon my mercy, and try me but 
one fortnight in the Life of Honour What then | 
I cannot ſay, What then. 

Do not deſpiſe me, Jack, for my inconfiſtency--- 
In no two letters perhaps agreeing with myſelf.—- 


Who expects conſiſtency in men of our character? 


But I am mad with love--Fired by revenge--Puzzled 
with my own devices--My inventions are my curſe--- 
My pride my puniſhment—Drawn five or ſix ways 


at once---Can be poſſibly be ſo unhappy as J? O 


why, why was this woman fo divinely excellent !--- 
Yet how know I that ſhe is ?---What have been her 
trials? Have I had the courage to make a ſingle one, 
upon her per/on, tho' fifty upon her temper f -—— 

| Enough, 
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Enough, I hope, to make her afraid of ever diſoblige- 
ing me more 1— 


I muſt baniſh reflection, or I am a loſt man. For 
theſe two hours paſt have I hated myſelf for my own 
contrivances. And this not only from what I have 
related to thee ; but from what {dives further to re- 
late. But I have now once more ſteeled my heart. 
My vengeance is uppermoſt; for I have been re- pe- 
ruling ſome of Miſs Howe's virulence. The con- 
tempt they have both held me in, I cannot bear. 

The happieſt breakfaſt-time, my beloved owned, 
that ſhe had ever known ſince ſhe had left her father's 
houſe, She might have let this alone. The Captain 
renewed all his proteſtations of ſervice. He would 
write me word how his dear friend received the ac- 
count he ſhould give him of the happy ſituation of our 
afairs, and what he thought of the ſettlements, as 
ſoon as I ſhould ſend him the kindly-promiſed draughts. 
And we parted with great profeſſions of mutual eſteem; 
my beloved putting up vows for the ſucceſs of his 
generous mediation. 

When! returned from attending the Captain down 
fairs, which I did to the outward door, my beloved 
met me as I entered the dining room; complacency 
reigning in every lovely feature, 

You fee me already, faid ſhe, another creature. 
You know not, Mr. Lovelace, how near my heart 
this hoped-for reconciliation is. I am now willing to 
baniſh every difagrezable remembrance. You know 
not, Sir, how much you have obliged me. And Oh, 
Mr. Lovelace, how happy ſhall I be, when my heart 
is lightened from the all-ſinking weight of a tather's 
curſe! When my dear mamma 1 don't know, 
Sir, half the excellencies of my dear mamma! and 
what a kind heart ſhe has, when it is left to follow its 
own impulſes- When this bleſſed mamma) ſhall once 
more fold me to her indulgent boſom! When I ſhall 


again 
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again have uncles and aunts, and a brother and ſiſter 


all ſtriving who ſhall (hew moſt kindneſs and favour 
to the poor outcaſt, then 79 more an outcaſt !---And 


you Mr. Lovelace to behold all this, and to be re- 


ceived into a family ſo dear to me, with welcome 


What tho” a little cold at firſt? when they come to 


know you better, and to ſee you oftener, no freſh 
cauſes of diſguſt occurring, and you, as I hope, hay- 
ing enter'd upon a new courſe, all will be warmer 
and warmer love on both ſides, till every one perhaps 


will wonder how they came to ſet themſelves againſt 


you, 


Then drying her eyes with her handkerchief, after 


a few moments pauling, on a ſudden, as if recollect- 


ing that ſhe had been led by her joy to an expreſſion 
of it, which the had not intended I ſhould ſee, ſhe 


retired to her chamber with precipitation---Leavin 
me almoſt as unable to ſtand it, as herſelf. 


* 


In ſhort, I was--I want words to ſay how I was 


My noſe had been made to tingle before; my eyes 


have before been made to gliſten by this ſoul-moving 
beauty; but ſo very much affected, I never was--for, 
trying to check my ſenſibility, it was too ſtrong for 
me, and I even ſobbed---Yes, by my ſoul, I audib; 
ſobbed, and was forced to turn from her before {he 
had well finiſhed her affecting ſpeech. 

i want, methinks, now I have owned the odd ſen- 
ſation, to deſcribe it to thee-- The thing was ſo ſtrange 


., tome--Something choaking, as it were, in my throat-- 


I know not how--Yet, I muſt needs fay, tho' I am 


out of countenance upon the recollection, that there 


was ſomething very pretty in it; and I wiſh I could 
know it again, that I might have a more perfect idea 


of it, and be better able to deſcribe it to thee. 
But this effect of her joy on ſuch an occaſion gives 
me a high notion of what that virtue muſt be | What 


other name can I call it?] which in a mind ſo capable : 


of delicate tranſport, ſhould be able to make ſo charm- 
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ing a creature in her very bloom, all froſt and ſnow 


to every advance of Love from the man ſhe hates not. 
This muſt be all from Education too: Muſt it not, 
Belford ? Can Education have ſtronger force in a wo- 
man's heart than Nature 2—Sure it cannot. But if it 
can, how entirely right are parents to cultivate their 
daughters minds, and to inſpire them with notions of 
reſerve and diſtance to our ſex; and indeed to make 
them think highly of their own ? For pride is an ex- 
cellent ſubſtitute, let me tell thee, where virtue ſhines 
not out, as the ſun, in its own unborrowed luſtre. 


LETTER XLII. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonx BELTORD, £/q; 


ND now it is time to confeſs (and yet I know, 
that thy conjeCtures are aforehand with my ex- 
potion), that this Captain Tomlinſon, who is ſo 
great a favourite with my charmer, and who takes 
ſo much delight in healing breaches, and reconciling 
differences, is neither a greater man nor a leſs, than 
honeſt Patrick M*Donald, attended by a diſcarded 
footman of his own finding out. 

Thou knoweſt what a various-lifed raſcal he is; and 
to what better hopes born and educated. But that 
ingenious knack of Forgery, for which he was ex- 
pelled the Dublin Univerſity, and a detection ſince 
in Evidenceſhip, have been his ruin. For theſe have 
thrown him from one country to another; and at 
laſt, into the way of life, which would make him a 
ht huſband for Miſs Howe's Townſend with her con- 
trabands. He is, thou knoweſt, admirably qualified 
for any enterprize that requires adroitneſs and ſolem- 
nity. And can there, after all, be a higher piece of 
juſtice aimed at, than to keep one Smuggler in readi- 
neſs to play againſt another? 

Well but Lovelace (methinks thou queſtioneſt), 
how cameſt thou to venture upon ſuch ea contrive- 
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© ance as this, when, as thou haſt told me the Lady 
© uſed to be a month at a time at this uncle's ; and 
muſt therefore, m all probability, know, that there 
was not a Captain Comlinſon in all his neighbour. 
hood ; at leaſt no one of the name ſo intimate with 
him, as this man pretends to be? | 

This objection, Jack, is ſo natural a one, that! 
could not help obſerving to my charmer, that ſhe muſt 
ſurely have heard her uncle ſpeak of this gentleman, 
No, ſhe ſaid, ſhe never had. Beſides, ſhe had not been 
at her uncle Harlowe's for near ten months [This [ 
heard ber ſay before]: And there were ſeveral gentle. 
men who uſed the ſame Green, whom ſhe knew not. 

We are all very ready, thou knoweſt, to believe 
what we like. 

And what was the reaſon, thinkeſt thou, that ſhe 
had not been of ſo long time at this uncle's ?—Why, 
this old finner, who imagines himſelf intitled to call 
me to account for my freedoms with the Sex, has 
lately fallen into familiarities, as it is ſuſpected, with 
his houſekeeper, who aſſumes airs upon it.—A curſed 
deluding Sex !—In youth, middle age, or dotage, 
they take us all in. | 

Doſt thou not ſee, however, that this houſekeeper 
knows nothing, nor is to know any thing, of the 
treaty of reconciliation deſigned to be ſet on foot; 
and therefore the Uncle always comes to the Captain, 
the Captain goes not to the uncle : And this I ſur- 
miſed to the Lady. And then it was a natural ſug- 
geſtion, that the Captain was the rather applied to, 
as he is a ſtranger to the reſt of the family: Need [ 
tell thee the meaning of all this ? 

But this intrigue of the Antlent is a piece of private 
hiſtory, the truth of which my beloved cares not to 
own, and indeed affects to diſbelieve. As ſhe does 
"alſo ſome puiſny gallantries of her fooliſh brother; 
which, by way of recrimination, I have hinted at, 
without naming my informant in their family. Wat 
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Well but, methinks, thou queſtioneſt again, Is it 
not probable that Miſs Howe will make inquiry after 
ſuch a man as Tomlinſon ?—And when ſhe cannot 

F know what thou wouldſt fay—But I have no 
doubt, that Wilſon will be ſo good, if I defire it, as 
to give into my own hands any letter that may be 
brought by Collins to his houſe, for a week to come, 
And now I hope thou'rt ſatisfied. 

Iwill conclude with a ſhort ſtory. | 
Two neighbouring ſovereigns were at war toge- 
ther ; about ſome pitiful chuck-farthing thing or 
other ; no matter what ; for the leaſt trifles will ſet 
princes and children at loggerheads. Their armies 
had been drawn up in battalia ſome days, and the 
news of a deciſive action expected every hour to ar- 
rive at each court. At laſt, iſſue was joined; a 
bloody battle was fought ; and a fellow, who had 
been a ſpectator of it, arriving with the news of a 
complete victory, at the capital of one of the prin- 
ces, ſome time before the appointed couriers, the 
bells were ſet a ringing, bonfires and illuminations 
were made, and the people went to bed intoxica- 
ted with joy and good liquor. But the next day all 
was reverſed : the vittortous enemy, purſuing his 
advantage, was expected every hour, at the gates 
of the almoſt defenceleſs capital. The firſt repor- 
ter was hereupon ſought for, and found ; and being 
queſtioned, pleaded a great deal of merit, in that 
he had, in ſo diſmal a ſituation, taken ſuch a ſpgce 
of time from the diſtreſs of his fellow citizens, and 
© given it to feſtivity, as were the hours between the 
© falſe good news and the real bad.“ 

Do thou, Belford, make the application. This I 
know, that I have given greater joy to my Beloved, 
than ſhe had thought would ſo ſoon fall to her ſhare, 
And as the human life is properly ſaid to be chequer- 
work, no doubt but a perſon of her prudence will 
make the beſt of it, and ” off ſo much good againſt 

2 lo 
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ſo much bad, in order to ſtrike as juſt a balance 33 
poſſible, 


Tr Lady, in three ſeveral letters, acquaints her 
friend with the moſt material paſſages and converſa- 
tions contained in thoſe of Mr. Lovelace's preceding, 
Theſe are her words, on relating what the commit. 
ſion of the pretended Tomlinſon was, after the ap- 
prehenſions that his diſtant inquiry had given her. 

At laſt, my dear, all theſe doubts and fears were 
cleared up, and baniſhed; and, in their place, x 
* delightful ptroſpect was opened to me. For it comes 
© happily out (but at preſent it muſt be an abſolute 
ſecret, for reaſons which 1 ſhall mention in the fe- 
quel), that the gentleman was ſent by my uncle 
Harlowe |I thought he could not be angry with me 
for ever]: all owing to the converſation that paſſed 
between your good Mr. Hickman and him. For 
although Mr. Hickman's application was too harſhly 
rejected at the time, my uncle could not but think 
better of it afterwards, and of the arguments that 
worthy gentleman uſed in my favour. 

* Who, upon a paſſionate repulſe, would deſpair 
Oo, " ow in; Jo... an 
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* would not, by gentleneſs and condeſcenſion, en- 
* deavour to leave favourable impreſſions upon an 
angry mind; which when it comes cooly to re- 
* flect, may induce it to work itſelf into a conde- 
s ſcending temper ? To requeſt a favour, as I have 
* often ſaid, is one thing; to challenge it as our due, 
© is another. And what right has a petitioner to be 
* angry at a repulſe, if he has not a right to demand 
© what he ſues for as a debt??? 

She deſcribes Captain Tomlinſon, on his breakfaſt | 
viſit, to be © a grave good ſort of man.“ And in an- 
other place, A genteel man, of great gravity, and a 
good aſpect; ſhe believes upwards of fifty years of 
© age. I Liked him, ſays ſhe, as ſoon as I ſaw ans 
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As her proſpects are now more favourable than 
heretofore, ſhe wiſhes, that her hopes of Mr. Love- 
lace's ſo often promiſed reformation were better 
grounded than ſhe is afraid they can be. 

© We have both been extremely puzzled, my 
© dear, ſays ſhe, to reconcile ſome parts of Mr. Love- 


© lace's character with other parts of it: His good 


© with his bad : ſuch of the former in particular, as, 
© his generoſity to his tenants ; His bounty to the inn- 
© keeper's daughter; His readineſs to put me upon 
doing kind. things by my good Norton, and others. 

A ſtrange mixture in his mind, as] have told him! 
© For he is certainly (as I have reaſon to ſay, looking 
© back upon his paſt behaviour to me in twenty in- 
© ſtances) a hard-hearted man.—Indeed- my dear, I 
© have thought more than once, that he had rather ſee 
me in tears, than give me reaſon to he pleaſedwith him. 

My couſin Morden ſays, that free livers are re- 
* morſeleſs (a), and ſo they muſt be in the very na- 
* ture of things. 

Mr. Lovelace is a proud man. That we have 
© long obſerved. And Jam truly afraid, that his very 
© generoſity is more owing to his pride and his vani- 
* ty, than to that philanthrophy, which diſtinguiſhes 
a beneficent mind. 

* Money he values not, but as a means to ſupport 
his pride and his independence. And it is eaſy, as 
* I have often thought, for a perſon to part with a 
* ſecondary appetite, when, by ſo doing, he can pro- 
* mote or gratify a fir/t. 

* I am afraid, my dear, that there muſt have been 
* ſome fault in his Education. His natural byas was 
not I fancy, ſufficiently attended to. He was in- 
*'ltrufied, perhaps (as his power was likely to be 

3 | large), 


(a) Vol. III. p. 36 1. See 4lſe Mr. Lovelace's aun con- 


 feſſion of the delight be tales inalad)'s tears, in different 


parts of his letters; particularly in p. 66. of this Volume. 
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large), to do good and beneficent actions; but not 
from proper motives, I doubt. 
© If he had, his generoſity would not have ſtopt at 
pride, but would have ſtruck into humanity ; and 
then would he not have contented himſelf with do- 
ing praiſe worthy things by fits and ſtarts, or, as if 
relying on the doctrine of merits, he hoped by a 
good action to atone for a bad one (a); but he 
would have been uniformly noble, and done the 
good for its own ſake, 
O my dear ! what a lot have I drawn ! Pride his 
virtue; and Revenge his other predominating qua- 
lity !—This one conſolation, however, remains: 
He is not an infidel, an unbeliever : Had he been 
an infidel, there would have been no room at all for 
hope of him ; but (priding himſelf, as he does, in 
his fertile invention) he would have been utterly 
abandoned, irreclaimable, and a favage.? 
When ſhe comes to relate thoſe occaſions, which 
Mr. Lovelace, in his narrative, acknowledges him- 
ſelf to be affected by, ſhe thus expreſſes herſelf : 
He endeavoured, as once before, to conceal his 
emotion. But why, my dear, ſhould theſe men (for 
Mr. Lovelace is not ſingular in this) think them- 
© ſelves above giving thele beautiful proofs cf a feeling 
| © heart? 


(a) That the Lady judges rightly of him in this place, ſee Vol. I. 
p. 233. where giving the motive for his generoſity to his Roſebud, 
he ſays— As I make it my rule, whenever I have committed ae. 
ry capital enormity, to do ſome good by way of atonement ; and 
as I believe | am a pretty deal indebted on that ſcore; I intend to 
join an hundred pounds to Johnny's aunt's hundred pounds to make 
one innocent couple happy.'—Beſides which motive, he had a fur- 
ther view to anſwer in that inſtance of his generoſity ; as may be ſeen 
Vol. II. L: tters xxiii, xxiv, XXV, XXVvi. : 

To ſhew the conſiſtence of his ations, as they now appear, with his 
views and principles, as he lays them down in his firft letters, it may 
not be amiſs to reter the reader to his letters, Vol, I. Numb. XXX. 

p. 232. and Numb. xxxv. p. 233, to 236. 

See alſo Vol. I. p. 190, 191, 192, and 270, 271, 272, for Cla. 
riſſa's early opinion of Mr. Lovelace Whence the coldneſs and 
indifierence to him, which he fo repeatedly accuſes her of, will be 
accounted fir, more to her gl-ry, than to his honour, 
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© heart ? Were it in my power again to chooſe, or 
refuſe, I would reje& the man with contempt, who 
ſought to ſuppreſs, or offered to deny, the power 
of being affected upon proper occaſions, as either a 
ſavage-hearted creature, or as one who was ſo ig- 
norant of the principal glory of the human nature, 
as to place his pride in a barbarous inſenſibility. 

© Theſe lines tranſlated from Juvenal by Mr. Tate, 
« have been often pleaſed with: 


Compaſſion proper to mankind appears, 
Which nature witneſs'd, when ſhe lent us tears, 
Of tender ſentiments WE only give 
7 beſe proofs : To weep it Ou prerogative ; 
To ſbew by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 
How with a ſuff'ring friend we ſympathize. 
Who can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, 
Is but a brute at beſt, in buman ſhape. 
Tuls natural piety did firſt refine 
Our wit, and raisr'd our thoughts to things divine: 
THis proves our ſpirit of the gods deſcent, 
While that of beaſts is prone and downward bent. 
To them, but earth-born life they did diſpenſe ; 
To us for mutual aid, celeſtial ſenſe, 


SHE takes notice to the advantage of the people 
of the houſe, that ſuch a good man, as Captain Tom- 
linſon, had ſpoken well of them, upon inquiry. 


LETTER XL. III 
Mr. LoveLAce, To JohN BELTORD, Ei; 


Tueſday, May 30. 


Have a letter from Lord M. Such a one as I 

would wiſh for, if I intended matrimony. But 

as matters are circumſtanced, I cannot think of 
ſhewing it to my Beloved. | 

My Lord regrets, that he is not to be the Lady's 

* nuptial father. He ſeems apprehenſive that 722 

l, 
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© ſtill, ſpecious as my reaſons are, ſome miſchief in 
© my head. 

, He graciouſly conſents, that I may marry when 
© I pleaſe; and offers one or both of my couſins to 
© aſſiſt my bride, and to ſupport her ſpirits on the oc- 
© caſion; ſince, as he underſtands, ſhe is fo much 
© afraid to venture with me. 

© Pritchard, he tells me, has his final orders to 
© draw up deeds, to aſſign over to me in perpetuity 
© 1000). per annum / which he will execute the ſame 
* hour that the Lady in perſon owns her marriage.” 

He conſents, that the jointure be made from my 
* own eſtate.” 

He wiſhes, that the Lady would have accepted 
of his draught ; and commends me for tendering it 
to her. But reproaches me for pride in not keep- 
ing it myſelf. What the right-fide gives up, the 
left, he ſays, may be the better for.“ 

The girls, he means. 

With all my heart, If I can have Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe, the devil take every thing elſe. 

A good deal of other ſtuff writes this ſtupid Peer; 
ſcribbling in ſeveral places halt a dozen lines, appa- 
rently for no other reaſon, but to bring in as many 
muſty words in an old ſaw. 

If thou aſkeſt, How I can manage, ſince my Be- 
loved will wonder, that I have not an anſwer from 
my Lord to ſuch a letter as I wrote to him; andifl 
own J have one, will expect that I ſhould ſhew it to 
her, as I did my letter ?—ThisI anſwer—ThatlT can 
be informed by Pritchard, that my Lord has the gout 
in his right hand; and has ordered him to attend me 
in form, for my particular orders about the trans- 
fer: And I can ſee Pritchard, thou knoweſt, at the 
King's Arms, or where I pleaſe in town; and he, by 
word of mouth, can acquaint me with every thing 
in my Lord's letter that is neceſſary for her to know. 


Whenever it ſuits me, I can reſtore the old Peer to 
his 
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his right hand, and then can make him write a much 
more ſenſible letter than this he has now ſent me. 
Thou knoweſt, that an adroitneſs in the art of ma- 
nual imitation, was one of my earlieſt attainments. 
It has been ſaid, on this occaſion, that had I been a 
bad man in meum and tuum matters I ſhould not have 
been fit to live. As to the girls, we hold it no fin to 
cheat them. And are we not told, that in being well 
deceived conſiſts the whole of human happineſs ? 


Wedneſday, May 31. 

Arx ſtill happier and happier. A very high honour 
done me : A chariot, inſtead of a coach, permitted, 
purpoſely to indulge me in the ſubject of ſubjeQts. 

Our diſcourſe in this ſweet airing turned upon our 
future manner of life. The day is baſhfully promiſed 
me. Soon, was the anſwer to my repeated urgency. 
Our equipage, our ſervants, our liveries, were parts 


of the delightful ſubject. A defire that the wretch 


who had given me intelligence out of the family [ho- 
neſt Joſeph Leman] might not be one of our menials; 
and her reſolution to have her faithful Hannah, whe- 
ther recovered or not; were ſignified; and both as 
reaony anented to. 

The reconciliation proſpe& was enlarged upon. If 
her uncle Harlowe will but pave the way to it, andif 
it can be brought about, ſhe ſhall be happy.— Happy, 
with a ſigh, as it is now poſſible ſhe can be She 
won't forbear, Jack 

I told her, that I had heard from Pritchard, juſt 
before we ſet out, and expected him in town to- 
morrow from Lord M. to take my directions. I 
ſpoke with gratitude of my Lord's kindneſs to me; 
and with - pleaſure of my aunt's and couſin's venera- 
tion for her : As alſo of his Lordſhip's concern that 
his gout hinder'd him from writing a reply with his 
own hand to my laſt. 

dhe pitied my Lord. She pitied poor Mrs. Feng 
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ville too; for ſhe had the goodneſs to inquire after 
her. The dear creature pitied every-body that ſeem- 


ed to want pity. Happy in her own proſpeQs, ſhe | 
has leiſure to look abroad, and wiſhes every-body 


equally happy. | 

It is likely to go very hard with Mrs. Fretchville, 
Her face, which ſhe had valued herſelf upon, will 
be utterly ruin'd. This good, however, ſhe may 
reap from ſo great an evil :—As the greater malady 
generally ſwallows up the leſs, ſhe may have a grief 
on this occaſion, that may diminiſh the other grief, 
and make it tolerable. 

I had a gentle reprimand for this light turn on ſo 
heavy an evil. —For what was the lols of beauty to 
the loſs of a good huſband ?—Excellent creature 

Her hopes, and her pleaſure upon thoſe hopes, that 
Miſs Howe's mother would be reconciled to her, were 
alſo mentioned. Good Mrs. Howe was her word, tor 
a woman ſo covetous, and ſo remorſeleſs in her cove- 
touſneſs, that no one elſe would call her good. But 
this dear creature has ſuch an extenfion in her love, 
as to be capable of valuing the moſt inſignificant ani- 
mal related to thoſe whom ſhe reſpects. Love me, 
and love my dog, I have heard Lord M. ſay.— Wo 
knows, but that J may in time, in compliment to 
myſelf, bring her to think well of thee, Jack? 

But what am I about ?—Am I not all this time 
arraigning my own heart? — I know I am, by the te- 
morſe I feel in it, while my pen bears teſtimony to 
her excellence. But yet I muſt add (for no ſelfiſh 
conſideration ſhall hinder me from doing juſtice to 
this admirable creature), that in this converſation 
ſhe demonſtrated ſo much prudent knowledge in 
every thing that relates to that part of the domefiic 
management, which falls under the care of a miſtrels 


of a family, that I believe ſhe has no equal of het f 


years in the world. 


I break off, to re-peruſe ſome of Miſs Howe's 2 
rulence. Cur | 
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Curſed letters, theſe of Miſs Howe, Jack 1 —Do 
thou turn back to thoſe of mine, where I take notice of 
them. I proceed 

Upon the whole, my charmer was all gentleneſs, 
all eaſe, all ſerenity, throughout this ſweet excurſion. 
Nor had ſhe reaſon to be otherwiſe : For it being the 
firſt time that I had the honour of her company /ola, 
] was reſolved to encourage her, by my reſpectful- 
neſs, to repeat the favour. 

On our return, I found the counſellor's clerk 
waiting for me, with a draught of the marriage-ſet- 
tlements. | 

They are drawn with only the neceſſary variati- 
ons, from thoſe made for my mother. The original of 
which (now returned by the counſellor), as well as the 
new draughts, I have put into my Beloved's hands. 

This made the lawyer's work eaſy ; nor can ſhe 
have a better precedent ; the great Lord S. having 
ſettled them, at the requeſt of my mother's relati- 
ons; all the difference, my charmer's are 100/. 
per annum, more than my mother's. 

I offer'd to read to her the old deed, while ſhe 
looked over the draught ; for ſhe had refuſed her 
preſence at the examination with the clerk : But this 
ſhe alſo declined. 

I ſuppoſe ſhe did not care to hear of ſo many chil- 
dren, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and 
ſeventh ſons, and as many daughters, to be begotten 


| upon the body of the ſaid Clariſſa Harlowe. 


harming matrimonial recitativoes !—tho? it is al- 
ways ſaid lawfully begotten too—As if a man could 


| beget children un/awfully upon the body of his own 
Wife, —But thinkeſt thou not that theſe arch rogues 
the lawyers hereby intimate, that a man may have 
children by his wife Before marriage ?— This muſt be 
3 what they mean. Why will theſe ſly fellows put an 
* honeſt man in mind of ſuch rogueries ?—But hence, 


as 
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as in numberleſs other inſtances, we ſee, that Law 
and Goſpel are two very different things. 

Dor. as, in our abſence, tried to get at the wain- 
ſcot box in the dark cloſet. But it cannot be done 
without violence. And to run a riſque of conſe- 
quence now, for mere curioſity-ſake, would be in- 
excuſable. | 

Mrs. Sinclair and the nymphs are all of opinion, 
that I am now ſo much of a favourite, and have ſuch 
a viſible ſhare in her confidence, and even in her af. 
fections, that I may do what I will, and plead vio- 
lence of paſſion ; which they will have it makes vio- 
lence of aclion pardonable with their ſex ; as well as 
an allowed extenuation with the unconcerned of both 
ſexes; and they all offer their helping hands. Why 
not ? they ſay: has ſhe not paſſed for my wife before 
them all? And is ſhe not in a fine way of being re- 
conciled to her friends; which was the pretence for 
poſtponing conſummation ? 

They again urge me, ſince it is fo difficult to make 
night my friend, to an attempt in the day. They re- 
mind me, that the ſituation of theit houſe is ſuch, that 
no noiſes can be heard out of it; and ridicule me 
for making it neceſſary for a lady to be undreſſed. It 
was not always ſo with me, poor old man! Sally told 
me; ſaucily flinging her handkerchief in my face. 


LETTER XLIV. 


Mr. LoveLACE, to Join BBLTORD, E/; 


Friday, Jun 2. 


T Otwithftanding my ſtudied-for politeneſs and 
complaiſance for ſome days paſt; and though! 

have wanted courage to throw the maſk quite aſide; 
t I have made the dear creature more than once 
look about her, by the warm, tho? decent expreſſions 


of my paſſion, I have brought her to own, that I am 
| more 
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more than indifferent to her: But as to Love, which 
I preſſed her to acknowledge, What need of acknow- 
ledgments of that ſort, when a woman conſents to 
marry ?—And. once repulſing me with diſpleaſure, 
The proof of the true love I was vowing for her, was 
reſpect, not freedom. And offering to defend my- 
ſelf, ſhe told me, that all the conception ſhe had been 
able to form of a faulty paſſion, was, that it muſt 
demonſtrate itſelf as mine ſought to do. | 

I ' endeavoured to juſtify my paſſion, by laying 
over-delicacy at her door. That was net, ſhe ſaid, 
ny fault, if it were bers. She muſt plainly tell me, 
that I appeared to her incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
what were the requiſites of a pure mind. Perhaps, 
had the /ibertine preſumption to imagine, that there 
was no difference in heart, nor any but what proceed- 
ed from education and cuſtom, between the pure and 
the impure—And yet cuſtom alone, as ſhe obſerv'd, 


would make a ſecond nature, as well in good as in 
bad habits, 


427 . 


I HAVE juſt now been called to account for ſome 


innocent liberties which I thought myſelf intitled to 


take before the women; as they ſuppoſe us married, 


and now within view of conſummation, 


I took the lecture very hardly; and with impati- 
ence wiſh'd for the happy day and hour, when I 
might call her all my own, and meet with no check 
rom a niceneſs that had no example. 

She looked at me with a baſhful kind of contempt. 
I thought it contempt, and required the reaſon for it; 
not being conſcious of offence, as I told her. 

This is not the firſt time, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, 
that I have had cauſe to be diſpleaſed with you, when 
you, perhaps, have not thought yourſelf,,exception- 
able, —But, Sir, let me tell you, that the married 
ſtate, in my eye, is a ſtate of purity, and (I think ſhe 
ay me) not of licentiouſneſs ; ſo at leaſt I underſtood 

er. | 


Vol. IV. Z |  Marriage- | 
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Marriage-purity, Jack Very comical, faith 
Vet, ſweet dears, half the female world ready to run 
away with a rake, becauſe he is a rake; — for no 
aer reaſon; nay, every other reaſon again their 
choice. 

But have not you and I, Belford, ſeen young 
-wives who would be thought modeft ; and when 
maids, were fantaſtically ſhy ; permit freedoms in 
public from their lambent huſbands, which have 
ſhewn, that they have forgot what belongs either to 
prudence or decency? While every modeſt eye has 
ſank under the ſhameleſs effrontery, and every mo- 
deſt face been covered with bluſhes, for thoſe who 
could not bluſh. | 

I once, upon ſuch an occaſion, propoſed to a cir- 
cle of a dozen, thus fcandalrz'd, to withdraw; ſince 
they mult needs ſee that as well the lady, as the 

theman, wanted to be in private. This motion 
had its effect upon the amorous pair; and I was ap- 
plauded for the check given to their licentiouſneſs. 

But, upon another occaſion of this ſort, I acted a 
Uttle more in character For I ventured to make an 
attempt upon a bride, which I ſhould not have had 
the courage to make, had not the unbiuſhing paſſive- 
neſs with which ſhe received her fond huſband's pub- 
lic toyings (looking round her with triumph rather 
than with ſhame, upon every lady preſent), incited my 
eutioſity to know if the fame complacency might not 
be ſhewn to a private friend. Tis true, I was in ho- 
nour obliged to keep the fecret. But Inever ſaw the 
turtles bill afterwards, but I thought of Number Two 
to the ſame female; and in my heart thanked the 
fond huſband for the {effon he had taught his wife. 

From what I have ſaid, thou wift ſee, that I ap- 
prove of my beloved's exception to public loves. 
That, I hope, is afl the charming Iſicle means by 


mayriage-purtty. 
From the whole of the above, thou wilt gather 


that I baye not been a mere dangler, a Hickman, in 
: 
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the paſſed days, though not abſolutely active, and a 
Lovelace. 

The dear creature now conſiders herſelf as my wife- 
elet. The unfadden'd heart, no longer prudiſn, will 
not now, I hope, give the ſable turn to every a 
of the man ſhe diſlikes not. And yet ſhe muſt keep 
up ſo much reſerve, as will juſtify paſt inflexibilities. 
Many and many a pretty ſoul would yield, were ſhe 
not afraid that the man ſhe favoured would think the 
worſe of her for it. This is alſo a part of the Rake 
Creed. But ſhould ſhe reſent ever fo ſtrongly, ſhe 
cannot now break with me ; ſince, if ſhe does, 
there will be an end of the family reconciliation ; and 
that in a way highly diſcreditable to herſelf. 

3 Sat. June 3. 

JusT returned from Doctors- Commons. I have 
been endeavouring to get a licence. Very true Jack. 
I have the mortification to find a difficulty in obtain- 
ing this all-fettering inftrument, as the Lady is of 
rank and fortune, and as there is no conſent of fa» 
ther or next friend. =. 

I made report of this difficulty. It is very right, 
the ſays, that ſuch difficulties ſhould be made. But 
not to a man of my known fortune, ſurely, Jack, 
tho* the woman were the daughter of a duke. 

I afked, If ſhe approved of the ſettlements ? She 
faid, ſhe had compared them with my mother's, and 
had no objeQion. She had written to Miſs Howe 
vpon the ſubject, ſhe owned; and to inform her of 
our preſent ſituation (a). 


JvsT now, in high good humour, my beloved re- 
turned me the draughts of the ſettlements ; a copy of 
which I had ſent to Captain Tomlinfon. She com- 
plimented me, that ſhe never had any doubt of my 
| | Z 2 honour 

(a) As this letter of the lady contains no new mate 
ber dut what may be collected from thoſe of Mr, Love- 
lace, it is omitted. 
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honour in caſes of this nature—In matters between 
man and man nobody ever had, thou knoweſt. I had 
need, thou'lt ſay, to have ſome good qualities. 

Great faults and great virtues are often found in 
the ſame perſon. In nothing very bad, but as to wo- 
men : And did not one of them begin with me (a) 

We have held that women have no fouls: I ama 
very Jew. in this point, and willing to believe they 
have not. And if ſo, to whom ſhall I be account- 
able for what I do to them ? Nay, if ſouls they have, 
as there is no ſex in Ethereals, nor need of any, what 
plea can a lady hold of injuries done in her lady-flatg 
when there is an end of her lady hi ? 


LETTER XLV. 
Mr. Lovelace To Jonn Bzrrorn, %; 
7 Monday, June 8. 


Am now almoſt in deſpair of ſucceeding with this 
charming froſt-piece by love or gentleneſs —A 
copy of the draught, as I told thee, has been ſent to 
Captain Tomlinſon ; and that by a ſpecial meſlenger. 
Ingroſſments are proceeding with. I have been again 
at the Commons: Should in all probability have pro- 
cured a licence by Malory's means, had not Malory's 
iriend the proQtor been ſuddenly ſent for to Cheſhunt, 
to make an old lady's will. Pritchard has told me by 
word of mouth, though my charmer ſaw bim not, all 
that was neceſlary for her to know in the letter my 
Lord wrote, which I could not ſnew her; and taken 
my directions about the eſtates to be made over to me 
on my nuptials.— Let with all theſe favourable ap- 
pearances no conceding moment to be found, no im- 
proveable tenderneſs to be raiſed. 
Twice indeed with rapture, which once ſhe called 
ude, did I ſalute her ; and each time, reſenting the 
freedom, did ſhe retire ; tho', to do her juſtice, ſhe 


(a) See 5e. I. Letter xxxi. p. 195. 


favoured 
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favoured me again with her preſence at my firſt in- 
treaty, and took no notice of the cauſe of her with- 
drawing. 

Is it policy to ſhew ſo _ a reſentment for inno- 
cent liberties, which, in her ſituation, ſhe muſt ſo 
ſoon forgive ? | 

Yet the woman who reſents not initiatory freedoms 
muſt be loft. For Love is an incroacher. Love ne- 
ver goes backward. Love is always aſpiring. Al- 
ways muſt aſpite. Nothing but the higheſt act of 
Love can ſatisfy an indulged Love. And what ad- 
vantages has a lover, who values not breaking the 
peace, over his miſtreſs, who is ſolicitous to keep it! 

I have now at this inſtant wrought myſelf up, for 
the dozenth time, to a half reſolution. A thouſand 
agreeable things I have to ſay to her. She is in the 
dining room. Juſt gone up. She always expects 
me when there. 


| X X | 
Hicn difpleafure else dy an abrupt de- 


rture. 
1 ſat down by her. I took both her hands in mine. 
I would bave it fo. All gentle my voice. —Her 
father mentioned with ape Her mother with re- 
verence. Even her brother amicably ſpoken of, 1 
never thought I could have wiſhed ſo ardently, as I 
told her I did wifh, for a reconciliation with her family. 

A ſweet and grateful fluſh then overſpread her fair 
face; a gentle ſigh now-and-then heaved her hand- 


 kerchief. 
y hag to hear from Captain Tomlin- 


I perfect 
ſon. It was i ible for her uncle to find fault with 
the draught of her ſettlements : I would not, how- 
ever, be underſtood, by ſending them down, that T 
intended to put it in her uncle's power to delay my 
happy day. When, when, was it to be; 

I would haſten again to the Commons; and would 
not return without the licence. 


Z 3 The 
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The Lawn I propoſed to retire to, as ſoon as the 

happy ceremony was over. This day and that day! 
propoſed. 1 

It was time enough to name the day, when the 
ſettlements were completed, and the licence obtain- 
ed. Happy ſhould ſhe be, could the kind Captain 
Tomlinſon obtain her uncle's prefence privately !- 

A good hint !—lIt may perhaps be improved upon 
Either for a delay, os a pacifier. _ 

No new delays, for heaven's ſake, I beſought 
her; reproaching her gently for the paſt. Name 
but the day—{(an early, day, I hoped; in the follow- 
ing week)—that I might hail its approach, and num- 
ber the tardy hours. h 

My cheek reclined on her ſhoulder—kiſſing her 
hands by turns. Rather baſhfully than angrily re- 
luctant, her hands fought to be withdrawn; her 
ſhoulder avoiding my reclined cheek--A pparently loth 
and more loth to quarrel with me ; her downcaſt eye 
confeſſing more than her lips could utter. Now ſure- 
ly, thought T, it is my time to try if ſhe can forgive 
a ſtill bolder freedom than I bad ever yet taken. 

I then gave her ſtruggling hands liberty. I put 
one arm round her waiſt: I imprinted a kiſs on her 
ſweet lips, with a Be guiet only, and an averted face, 
as if ſhe feared another. 1 

Encouraged by ſo gentle a repulſe, the tendereſt 
things I ſaid; and then, with my other hand, draw 


aſide the handkerchief that concealed the beauty of 


beauties, and preſſed with my burning lips the charm- 
ingeſt breaſt that ever my raviſhed eyes beheld. 
A very contrary paſſion to that which gave her bo- 


fom ſo delightful a ſwell, immediately took place. 
She ſtruggled out of my incircling arms with indig- 


nation. I detained her reluctant hand. Let me go, 
ſaid ſhe. I ſee there is no hoping terms with you, 
Baſe incroacher ! Is this the deſign of your flattering 


ſpeeches ?—Far as matters have gone, I will for 
ever 
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ever renounce you. You have an odious heart, 
Let me go, I tell you.— | 
[ was forced to obey, and ſhe flung from me, re- 


peating baſe, and adding flattering, incroacher. 


In vain have I urged, by Dorcas for the promiſed 
favour of dining with her. She would not dine at all. 
She could not. 

But why makes ſhe every inch of her perſon thus 
ſacred ?—So near the time too, that the muſt ſup- 
poſe that all will be my own, by decd of purchaſe and 
ſettlement ? * 

She has read, no doubt, of the art of the Faftern 
monarchs, who ſequeſter themſelves from the eyes 
of their ſubjects, in order to excite their adoration, 
when, upon ſome ſolemn occaſions, they think fit to 
appear in public. of 

But let me aſk thee, Belford, whether (on theſe 
ſolemn occaſions) the preceding cavalcade; here a 
great officer, and there a great miniſter, with their 
fatellites, and glaring equipages ; do not prepare the 
eyes of the wondering beholders, by degrees, to bear 
the blaze of canopy d majeſty (what tho” but an ug] 
old man perhaps himſelf ? yet) glittering in the col- 
lected riches of his vaſt empire? 3 

And ſhould not my beloved, for her own fake, 
deſcend, by degrees, from goddeſs-hood into bumanity? ' 
[f it be pride that reſtrains her, ought not that pride 
to be puniſhed ? If, as in the Eaſtern emperors, it be 
art as well as pride, art is what ſhe of all women need 
not uſe. If ſhame, what a ſhame to be aſhamed to 
communicate to her adorer's ſight the moſt admira- 
ble of her perfonal graces ? 97 

Let me periſh, Belford, if I would not forego the 
brighteſt diadem in the world, for the pleaſure of 
ſeeing a Twin-Lovelace at each charming breaſt, 
drawing from it his firſt ſuſtenance; the pious taſk 
continued for one month, and no more 


I now, 
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I now, methinks, behold this moſt charming of 
women in this ſweet office, preſſing with her fine 
fingers the generous flood into the purple mouths of 
each eager hunter by turns: Her conſcious eye now 
dropt on one, now on the other, with a ſigh of ma- 
ternal tenderneſs ; and then raiſed up to my delight. 
ed eye, full of wiſhes, for the ſake of the pretty var- 
lets, and for her own ſake, that I would deign to le- 
gitimate; that I would condeſcend to put on the 
nuptial fetters. 


LETTER XLVI. 


Mr. Loverace, To Jonn Brrrond, Ei; 
Monday, P. M, 


\ Letter received from the worthy Captain Tom- 


linſon, has inttoduced me into the preſence of 
my charmer, ſooner than perhaps I ſhould other- 
wiſe have been admitted. 

Sullen her brow, at her firft entrance into the 
dining-room. But took no notice of what had paſ- 
ſed, and her anger ſlid away upon its own ice. 

»The Captain after letting me know, that he 
* choſe not to write, till he had the promiſed 
« draught of the ſettlements, acquaints me, that his 
* friend Mr. John Harlowe in their firſt conference 


(which was held as ſoon as he got down), was en- 


© txemely ſurprized, and even grieved (as he feared 
© he would be) to hear, that we were not married. 
The world, he ſaid, who knew my character, 
would be my cenſorious, were it owned, that we 
© had lived ſo long together unmarried in the ſame 
* lodgings ; altho' our marriage were now to be ever 
© ſo publicly gelebrated. 

His nephew James, he was ſure, would make 4 
great handle of it againſt any motion that might be 


made towargs a reconcilation ; and with the Seu. 
et 
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© er ſucceſs, as there was not a family in the king- 
dom more jealous of their honour than theirs.” 

This is true of the Harlowes, Jack : They have 
been called The proud Harlowes : And I have ever 
found, that all young Honour is ſupercilious and 
touchy. 

But ſeeſt thou not how right I was in my endea- 
vour to perſuade my fair one to allow her uncle's 
friend to think us married; eſpecially as he came 

repared to believe it; and as her uncle hoped it was 
ſo?—But nothing on earth is ſo perverſe, as a woman 
when ſhe is ſet upon marrying a point, and has a 
meek man, or one who loves his peace, to deal with. 

My Beloved was vexed. She pulled out her hand- 
kerehicf ; but was more inclined to blame me, than 
herſelf. | 

Had you kept your word, Mr. Lovelace, and left 
me when we came to town---And there ſhe ſtopt ; 
for ſhe knew, that it was her own fault that we were 
not marry'd before we left the country; and how 
could I leave her afterwards, while her brother was 
plotting to carry her off by violence? | 

Nor has he yet given over his machinations. 

For, as the Captain proceeds, Mr. John Har- 
* lowe owned to him (but in confidence, that his 
nephew is at this. time buſied in endeavouring to 
find out where we are; being aſſured, as I am not 
* to be heard of at any of my relations, or at my uſual 
* lodgings, that we are together. And that we are 
* not married, is plain, as he will have it, from 
* Mr. Hickman's application ſo lately made to her 
* uncle ; and which was ſeconded by Mrs. Norton 
to her mother. And he cannot bear, that I ſhould 
© enjoy ſuch a triumph unmoleſted.” 

A profound ſigh, and the handkerchief again lifted 
to the eye. But did not the ſweet ſoul deſerve this 


turn upon her, for the felonious intention to rob me 
of herſelf ? e 


I read 
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I read on to the following effect: 

* Why (Mr. Harlowe aſked) was it ſaid to his 
* other inquiring friend, that we were married ; and 
* that by his niece's woman, who ought to know; 
* Who could = convincing reaſons, no doubt'—. 


Here again ſhe wept, took a turn croſs the room ; 
then returned Read on, ſaid ſhe— 

Will you, my deareſt life, read it yourſelf ; 

I will take the letter with me, by-and-by—l can- 
not fee to read it juſt now, wiping her eyes—Read 
on—Let me hear it all—that I may know your. ſen- 
timents upon this letter, as well as give my own. 

* The Captain then told uncle John the reaſons 
© that induced me to give out that we were married; 
© and the Conditions on which my Beloved was 
© brought to countenance it; which had kept us at 
the moſt punctilious diſtance. 

© But ſtill my character was inſiſted upon. And 
© Mr. Harlowe went away diſſatisfied. And the 
© Captain was alſo ſo much concerned, that he cared 
* not to write what the reſult of this firſt conference 
© was. | 

© But in the next, which was held on receipt of 
the draughts, at his the Captain's houſe (as the 
© former was for the greater ſecrecy), when the 
© old gentleman had read them, and had the Cap- 
© tain's opinion, he was much better pleafed. And 
© yet he declared, that it would not be eaſy to per- 
© ſuade any other perſon of his family to believe ſo 
* favourably of the matter, as he was now willing 


© to believe, were they to know, that we had lived 


* ſo long together unmarried. 

And then the Captain ſays, his dear friend made 
© a propoſal :--It was this--T bat we ſbould marry out 
© of band, but as privately as poſſible, at indeed be 
© found we intended (for he could have no objeQion 
© to the draughts) But yet be expected to baue pre- 
* ſent one truſly friend of his own, for bis better ſa- 
* bisfaclion-« Here 
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Here I ſtopt, with a deſign to be angry——But 
ſhe deſiring me to rea1 on, I obeyed. —— 

But that it ſhould paſs to every one living, except 
* to that truſty perſon, to himſelf, and tothe Captain, 
* that we were married from the time that we bad 
© lived together in one houſe ; and that this time ſhould 
« be made to agree with that of Mr. Hickman's ap- 
© plicatien to him from Miſs Howe.” 

This, my deareſt life, ſaid I, is a very conſiderate 
propoſal. We have nothing to do, but to caution 
the people below properly on this head. I did not 
think your uncle Harlowe capable of ſuch an expe- 
dient. But you fee how much his heart is in the re- 
conciliation. 

This was the return I met with--You have always, 
as à mark of your politeneſs, let me know, how 
meanly you think of every one of my family. | 

Yet, thou wilt think, Belford, that I could for- 
give her for the reproach. | 

The Captain does not know, he ſays, how this 
* propoſal will be reliſhed by us. But, for his part, 
© he thinks it an expedient that will obviate many 
* difficulties, and may poſſibly put an end to Mr. 
James Harlowe's futher deſigns: And on this ac- 
* count he has, by the uncle's advice, already de- 
* clared to two ſeveral perſons, by whoſe means it 
may come to that young gentleman's ears, that 
* he (Captain 'Tomlinfon) has very great reaſon to 
* belive, that we were married ſoon after Mr. Hick- 
© man's application was rejected. 

* And this, Mr. Lovelace (ſays the Captain), will 
enable you to pay a compliment to the Emil „ that 
vill not be unſuitable to the generoſity of ſome of 
* the declarations: you was pleaſed to make to the 
Lady before me (and which Mr. John Harlowe may 
* make fome advantage of in favour of a reconcilia- 
tion) ; in that you have not demanded your lady's 
* eſtate ſo ſoon as you were intitled to make the «7 
N 8 : man F 
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mand.“ An excellent contrivance ſurely ſhe muſt 
think this wortky Mr. Tomlinſon to be! 

But the Captain adds, that if either the Lady or 
I diſapprove of the report of our marriage, he will 
retract it. Nevertheleſs he muſt tell me, that Mr, 
John. Harlowe 1s very much ſet upon this way of 
proceeding z as the only one in his opinion, ca- 
pable of being improved into a general reconcilia- 
tion. But if we do not acquieſce in it, he beſeeches 
my fair one not to ſuſpend my day, that he may be 
authoriſed in what he ſays, as to the truth ot the 
main fat [How conſcientious this good man I]: 
Nor muſt it be expected, he ſays, that her uncle 


oa, e 


ciliation, till the ſolemnity is aftually over. 

He adds, that he ſhall be very ſoon in town on 
other affairs; and then propoſes to attend us, and 
give us a more paticular account of all that paſſed, 
or ſhall further paſs, between Mr. Harlowe and 
D 

Well, my deareſt life, what ſay you to your un- 
cle's expedient ? Shall 1 write to the Captain, and 
acquaint him, that we have no objection to it? 

She was ſilent for a few minutes. At laſt, with a 
ſigh See, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, what you have 
brought me to, by treading after you in ſuch crooked 
paths | See what diſgrace I have incurred 
Indeed you have not ated like a wiſe man. 

My beloved creature, do you not remember, how 
earneſtly I beſought the honour of your hand before 
we came to town ? Had I been then favoured— 

Well, well, Sir—— There has been much amils 
ſomewhere; that's all I will ſay at preſent. - And 
ſince what's paſt cannot be recalled, my uncle muſt 
be obeyed, I think. 


Charmingly dutiful !---I had nothing then to do, 


that I might not be behind-hand with the worthy 


Captain and her uncle, but to preſs for the day. * 
| el· 


will take one ſtep towards the wiſhed- for recon- 
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I fervently did. But (as I might have expected) her 
former anſwer was repeated; That when the ſettle- 
ments were completed; when the licence was actual. 
ly obtained; it would be time enough to name the 

ay: And, O, Mr. Lovelace, faid ſhe, turning from 
me with a grace inimitably tender, her handkerchief 
at her eyes, what a happineſs, if my dear uncle could 
be prevailed upon to be perſonally a father, on this 
occaſion, to the poor ſatherleſs girl. 

What's the matter with me !/—Whence this dew- 
drop !—A tear !—As I hope to be ſaved, it is a tear, 
Jack Very ready methinks Only on reciting !-- 
But her lively image was before me, in the very atti- 
tude ſhe ſpoke the words—And indeed at the time 
ſhe ſpoke them, theſe lines of Shakeſpeare came into 
my head. | fi 

Thy heart is big. Get thee apart, and weep ! 

Paſſion, I fee is catching :— For my eyes, 

Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 

Begin to water — | 

I withdrew, and wrote to the Captain to the follow- 
ing effect That he would be ſo good as to acquaint 
© his dear friend, that we intirely acquieſced with 
* what he had propoſed ; and had already properly 
< cautioned the gentlewomen of the houſe, and their 
© ſervants, as well as our own : That if he would in 
< perſon give me the bleſſing of his dear niece's hand, 
* it would crown the wiſhes of both : That his own 
day, in this caſe, as I preſumed it would be a ſhort 
one, ſhould be ours: That by this means the ſe- 
* cret would be in fewer hands: That I myſelf 
* thought the ceremony could not be too privatel 


performed; and this not onl for the ſake of the wile 


end he had intended to be anſwered by it, but be- 
* cauſe I would not have j.ord M. think himſelf 
* flighted ; as he had once intended (as I had tdld 
him) to be our nuptial father, had we not declined 
Vol. IV. | Az his 
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© his offer, in order to avoid a public wedding; 
© which his beloved niece would not come into, while 
© ſhe was in diſgrace with her friends. — But that, if 
© he choſe not to do us this honour, I wiſhed that 


© Captain Tomlinſon might be the truſty perſon, 


* whom he would have to be preſent on the happy 
< occaſion.” 

I ſhewed this letter to my fair one. She was not dif. 
pleaſed with it. So, Jack, we cannot now move too 
faſt, as to Settlements and Licenſe : The day is her 
Uncle's day, or Captain Tomlinſon's perhaps as ſhall 
beſt ſuit the occaſion. Miſs Howe's ſmuggling ſcheme 
is now ſurely provided againſt in ail events. 

But I will not by anticipation make thee a judge of 
all the benefits that may flow from this my elaborate 


contrivance. Why will theſe girls put me upon my 


3 4 


And now for a little mine which I am getting ready 
to ſpring. The fr/?, and at the rate I go on | now a 
reſolution, and now a remorſe], perhaps the /a/t. 

A little mine, I call it. But it may be attended 
with great effects. I ſhall not, however, _— 
depend upon the ſucceſs of it, having much more et- 
fectual ones in reſerve. And yet great engines are 


often moved by little ſprings. - A ſmall ſpark falling 


by accident into a powder-magazine, has ſometimes 
done more execution, than an hundred cannon. 

Come, the worſt to the worſt, the hymeneal torch, 
and a white /heet, muſt be my amende honorable, as the 
French have it. 


LETTER XLVII. 


Mr. BELFoRD, To RonerT LovzLAckE, £/4; 


Tueſday, — 6. 
NSUCCESSFUL as hitherto my application 


| to thee has been, I cannot for the heart of me 


forbear writing once more in behalf of this admirable 


woman : 


e 
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woman ; and yet am unable to account for the zeal 
which impels me to take her part with an earneſtneſs 
ſo fincere. | 
But all her merit thou acknowledgeſt ; all thy own 
vileneſs thou confeſſeſt, and even glorieſt in it; what 
hope then of moving ſo harden'd a man? Vet, as it 
is not too late, and thou art nevertheleſs upon the 
criſis, I am reſolved to try what another letter will 
do. It is but my writing in vain, if it do no good ; 
and if thou wilt let me prevail, | know thou wilt here- 
after think me richly intitled to thy thanks. 5 
To argue with thee would be folly. The cafe can- 
not require it. I will only it at thee, therefore, 
that thou wilt not let ſuch an excellence loſe the re-. 
ward of her vigilant virtue. | x 
I believe, there never were libertines ſo vile, but 
purpoſed, at ſome future period of their lives, to ſet 
about reforming ; and let me beg of thee, that thou 
wilt, in this great article, make thy future repentance 
as eaſy, as ſome time hence thou wilt wiſh thou had/? 
made it. If thou proceedeſt, I have no doubt, that 
this affair will end tragically, one way or other, It 
muſt, Such a woman muſt intereſt both gods and 
men in her cauſe. But what I moſt apprehend, is, 
that with her own hand, in refentment of the perpe- 
trated outrage, ſhe (like another Lucretia) will aſſert 
the purity of her heart : Or, if her piety preſerve her 


from this violence, that waſting grief will ſoon put a 
period to her _ And in either caſe, will not the 
thy 


remembrance o ever- during guilt, and tranſitory 
triumph, be a torment of torments to thee ? 

"Tis a ſeriouſly fad thing, after all, that fo fine a 
creature ſhould have fallen into fach vile and remorſe- 
leſs hands: For, from thy cradle, as I have heard 
thee own, thou ever delightedſt to ſport with and tor- 
ment the animal, whether bird or beaſt, that thou 
lovedſt and hadſt a power over. 

How different is the caſe of this fine woman from 

A a2 2 that 
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that of any other whom thon haſt ſeduced ! I need 
not mention to thee, nor inſiſt upon the ſtriking dif. 
ference : Juſtice, gratitude, thy intereſt, thy voys, 
all engaging thee ; and thou certainly loving her, 25 
far as thou, art capable of love, above all her ſex. She 
not to be drawn aſide by art, or to be made to ſuffer 
from credulity, nor fer want of wit and diſcernment 
(that will be another cutting reflection to ſo fine x 


mind as hers): The contention between you only 


unequal, as it is between naked innocence and armed 
your In every thing elſe as thou owneſt, her ta- 
nts greatly ſuperior to thine !\— What a fate will 
hers be, if thou art not at laſt overcome by thy re- 
erated remorſes 
At firſt, indeed, when I was admitted into her pre- 
ſence fa, and (till I obſerved her meaning air, and 
heard her ſpeak), I ſuppoſed that ſhe had no very un- 
common judemeni to boaſt of: For I made, as 1 
thought, but juftallowances for her bloſſoming youth, 
and for that lovelineſs of perſon, and eaſineſs of dreſs, 
which I imagined muſt have taken up half her time 
and ſtudy to cultivate; and yet I had been prepared 
thee to entertam a very high opinion of her ſenſe 
and her reading. Her choice of this gay fellow, upon 
ſuch hazardous terms (thought I), is a confirmation 
that her wit wants that maturity which only ycars and 
experience can give it. Her knowledge (argued I to my- 
ſolf ) muſt be all /heory; and the 4 ever 
conſorting with an age ſo green and fo gay, will make 
ſo inexperienced a lady at leaft forbear to ſhew herſelf 
diſguſted at freedoms of diſcourſe, in which thoſe pre- 
ſent of her own ſex, and ſome of ours (ſo learned, 
fo well read, and fo travelled), allow themſelves. 
In this prefumption, I run on; and, having the 
advantage, as I conceited, of all the company but 
thee, and being deſirous to appear in her eyes a might? 
clever fellow, I thought I Herved away, when I (aid 
any fooliſh things that had more found than ſenſe in 
#4, (2) See Vel. III. p. 324. them; 
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them; and when I made filly jeſts, which attracted 
the ſmiles of thy Sinclair, and the ſpacious Parting- 
ton; and that Miſs Harlowe did not ſmile too, I 
thought was owing to her youth or affectation, or to 
2 mixture of both, perhaps to a greater command of 
her features. Little dreamt I, that I was mcurring 
her contempt all the time, 


But when, as I faid, I heard her ſpeak ; whichſhe 


did not till ſhe had fathomed us all; when I heard 
her ſentiments on two or three ſubjects, and took no- 
tice of that ſearching eye, darting into the very inmoſt 
cells of our frothy brains, by my faith, it made me 
look about me; and I began to recollect, and be 
aſhamed of all I had ſaid before; in ſhort, was re- 
ſolved to fit filent, till every one had talked round, to 
keep my folly in countenance. And then I raiſed the 
ſubſects that ſhe cauld join in, and which ſhe 474 join 
in, ſo much to the confuſion and ſurprize of every - 
one of us! For even thou, Lovelace, ſo noted 
ſmart wit, repartee, and a vein of raillery, that de- 
lighteth all who come near thee, ſatteſt in palpable 
darkneſs, and lookedit about thee, as well as we. 
One inſtance only, of this, ſhall I remind thee of ? 
We talked of ꝛbit, and of wit, and aimed at it, 
bandying it like a ball from one to another of us, and 
reſting it chiefly with' thee, who wert always proud 
enough and vain enough of the attribute; and then 
more eſpecially, as thou hadſt aſſembled us, as far as 
I know, prineipally to ſhew the lady thy ſuperiority 
over us; and us thy triumph over her. And then Tour. 
ville (who is always fatisfied with wit at fecond-hand ; 
wit upon memory; other men's wit), repeated ſome 
verſes, as applicable to the ſubject ; which two of us 
applauded, thoꝰ full of doubic entendre. Thou, ſee- 


ing the lady's ſerious air on one of thoſe repetitions, 


apphedſt thyſelf to her, defiring her notions, of wit: 
a quality, thou ſaidſt, which every one prized, whe- 
ther flowing from himſelf, or found in another... 
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Then it was ſhe tcok all our attention: It was a 
2 much talked of, ſhe ſaid, but, ſhe believed, 
very little underſtood :—At leaſt if ſhe might be fo 
free as to give her judgment of it, from what had 

aſſed in the preſent converſation, ſhe muſt ſay, that 


Wit with Gentlemen was one thing ; with Ladies, 


another, 

This ſtartled us all How the women locked! 
How they purſed in their mouths, a broad ſmile the 
moment before upon each, from the verſes they had 
heard repeated, ſo well underſtood, as we ſaw, by 
their looks While I beſought her to let us know, 
for our inſtruction, what Wit was with Ladies: For 
ſuch I was ſure it ought to be with Gentlemen. 

| Cowley, ſhe ſaid, had defined it prettily by negz- 
tives, 

Thou deſiredſt her to repeat his definition. 

She did; and with ſo much graceful eaſe, and beau- 
iy, and propriety oz accent, as would have made bad 
poetry delightful. | 

A thouſand dif * rent ſhapes it bears, 
Comely, in thozjand ſbapes appears. 
Tis not a tale: 7s not à jeſt, 
Aamir d, with laughter, 4 a feaſt, 
Nor florid talk, which mui thi; title gain : 
The proofs of wit for ever muſt remain. 
Much. leſs can that have any place 
At which a virgin hides her face. 

Such groſs the fire mufh purge away ;— Tis Jaf 

The author bluſh there,” iubere the reader mujt. 

Here ſhe ſtopt, looking round her upon us all with 

conſcious ſuperiority, as I thought. Lord ! how ve 
ftar'd | Thou attemptedſt to give us thy definition 
of wit, that thou mighteſt have ſomething to ſay, and 
not ſeem to be ſurpriſed into filent modeſty. 

But, as if ſhe cared not to truſt thee with the ſub- 


3eQ, referring to the ſame author as for his more ue 
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made us fear her; when we found our converfation 
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tive deciſion, ſhe thus, with the ſame harmony of. 
voice and accent, emphatically decided upon it. 


Wit, like a luxuriant vine, 
Unleſs to Virtue's prop it join, 
Firm and ere, tiw'rd heaven bound 
o' it with beauteous leaves and pleaſant fruit te | 
crown'd ; 
It lies deferm'd, and rotting on the ground, 


If thou recolleQeſt this part of the converſation, 
and how like fools we looked at one another: How 
much it put us out of conceit with ourſelves, and 


thus excluded from the very character which our va- 
nity had made us think unqueſtionably ours : And if 
thou profiteſt properly by the recollection, thou wilt 
be of my mind, that there is not ſo much wit in wick- 
edneſs, as we had flattered ourſelves there was. 

And after all, I have been of opinion ever ſince 
that converſation, that the wat of all the rakes and 
libertines I ever convers'd with, from the brilliant Bob 
Lovelace down to little Johnny Hartop the punſter, 
conſiſts moſtly in ſaying bold and ſhocking things, 
with ſuch courage, as ſhall make modeit people bluſh, 
the Impudent laugh, and the Ignorant ſtare, 

And why doſt thou think I mention theſe things, 
ſo mal-a-propos, as it may ſeem ?—Only, let me tell 
thee, as an inſtance, among many that might be 
you from the ſame — converſation, of this 

ne lady's ſuperiority in thoſe talents which ennoble 
nature, and dignify her ſex : Evidenced not only to 
each of us, as we offended, but to the flippant Par- 
tington, and the groſſer, but egregiouſly hypocritica}-. 
Sinclair, inthe correcting eye, the diſcouraging bluſh, 
in which was mixed as much diſpleaſure as modeſty, 
and ſometimes, as the occaſion called for it (for we 
were ſame of us hardened above the ſenſe of feeling 


delicate 
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delicate reproof), by the ſovereign contempt, mingled 
with a diſdainful kind of pity, that ſhewed, at once, 
her own conſcious worth, and our deſpicable worth- 
leſneſs. 

O Lovelace ! what then was the triumph, even in 
my eye, and what is it itil] upon reflection, of true 
modeſty, of true wit, and true politeneſs, over frothy 
jeſt, laughing impertinence, and an obſcenity ſo 
ſhameful, even to the guilty, that they cannot hint 
at it but under a double meaning 

Then, as thou haſt ſomewhere obſerved, all her 
correQives avowed by her eye. Not poorly, like the 
generality of her ſex, affecting ignorance of meanings 
too obvious to be concealed ; but ſo reſenting, as to 
ſhew each impudent laughter, the offence given to, 
and taken by a purity, that had miſtaken its wav, 
when it fell into ſuch company. 

Such is the woman, ſuch is the angel, whom thou 
haſt betrayed into thy power, and wouldſt deceive and 
ruin. Sweet creature! Did ſhe but know, how ſhe 
is ſurrounded (as I then thought as well as now 
think), and what is intended, how mach ſooner would 
death be her choiee, than fo dreadful a fituation !— 
And how 1 would her ſtory, were it general- 
Iy known, warn all the ſex againſt throwing them- 
ſelves into the power of ours, let our vows, oaths, 
and proteſtations, be what they will! | 

But let me beg of thee, onte more, my dear Love- 
lace, if thou haſt any regard for thy honour, for the 
honour: of thy family, for thy future peace, or for my 
opinion of thee (who yet pretend not to be ſo much 
moved by prineiple, as by that dazling merit, which 
ought ſtill more to attract hee), to be prevailed upon 
to be to be humane that's all- Only, that thou 
wouldeſt not diſgrace our common hu yÞ 
„ - Hardened as thow-art; I know, that they are the 
abandoned people in the houſe who keep thee up to a 
reſolution againſt her. O that the ſagacious 

N Wit 
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with ſo much innocent charity in her own heart, had 
not ſo reſolutely held thoſe women at diſtance !— 
That, as ſhe boarded there, ſhe had oftner tabled - 
with them. Specious as they are, in a week's time, 
ſhe would have ſeen thro' them ; they could not have 
been always ſo guarded, as they were when they ſaw 
her but ſeldom, and when they prepared themſelves 
to ſee her ; and ſhe would have fled their houſe as a 
place infected. And Jets perhaps, with ſo deter- 
mined an enterprizer, this diſcovery might have ac- 
celerated her ruin. 

I know that thou art nice in thy loves. But are 
there not hundreds of women, who, tho' not utterly 
abandoned, would be taken with thee for mere perſo- 
zal regards? Make a toy, if thou wilt, of princi- 
ple, with regard to ſach of the Sex as regard it as a 
toy ; but rob not an angel of thoſe purities, which, 
in her own opinion, conſtitute the difference between 
angelic and brutal qualities. 

With regard to the paſſion itſelf, the. leſs of foul 
in either man or woman, the more ſenſual are they. 
Thou, Lovelace, haft a ſoul, tho? a corrupted one; 
and art more intent ( as thou even glorieſt) upon the 
preparative ſtratagem, than upon the end cf conquer- 
ing. é . | 
See we not the natural bent of idiots and the 

crazed ? The very appetite is body; and when we 
ourſelves are moſt fools, and crazed, then are we 
moſt eager in theſe purſuits. See what fools this paſ- 
fon makes the wiſeſt men! What ſnivellers, what 
dotards, when they ſuffer themſelves to be run away 
with by it !—An anpermanent paſſion !— Since, if 
aſhamed of its more proper name) we mult call it 
ve, Love gratified, is Love ſatisfied— And Love 
ſatisfied, is Indifference begun. And this is the caſe 
where conſent on one fide adds to the obligat on on 
the other. What then but remorſe can follow a 

torcible attempt? 
Do 
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Do not even chaſte lovers chooſe to be alone in 
their courtſhip preparations, aſhamed to have even a 
child to wi neſs to their fooliſh actions, and more 
fooliſh expreſſions ;—-Is this diefied paſſion in its 
greateſt altitudes, fitted to ſtand the day;—Do not 
the lovers, when mutual conſent awaits their wills, 
retire to coverts and to darkneſs, to complete their 
wiſhes ? And ſhall ſuch a ſneaking paſſion as this, 
which can be ſo eaſily gratified by viler objects, be 
permitted to debaſe the nobleſt ? 

Were not the delays of thy vile purpoſes owing 
more to the awe which her majeſtic virtue has in- 
ſpired thee with, than to thy want of adroitneſs in 
villainy [I -v/? write my free ſentiments in this caſe; 
for have I not ſeen the angel ?] ; I ſhould be ready to 
cenſure ſome of thy contrivances and pretences to 
ſuſpend the expected day, as rite, /fale, and (to me 
who know thy intention) Poor; and too often reſorted 
to, as nothing comes of them, to be gloried in; 
particularly that of Mennell, the vapouriſh lady, and 
the ready-furniſhed houſe. 

She muſt have thought ſo too, at times, and in her 
heart deſpiſed thee for them, or love thee (ingrateful 
as thou art) to her misfortune ; as well as entertain 
hope againſt probability, But this would afford 
another warning to the Sex, were they to know her 
ſtory ; as it would ſhew them what poor pretences 
they mult /zem to be ſatisfied with, if once they put 
themſelves into the power of a deſigning man. 

If trial only was thy end, as once was thy pre- 
tence (a), enough ſurely haſt thou tried this paragon 
of yirtue and vigilance. But I knew thee too well, to 
expect, at the time, that thou would(t ſtop there. 
Men cf our caſt, whenever the form a deſign upon 
any of the Sex, put no other bound to their. views, 
than what want of power gives them. I knew, that 


from one advantage gained, thou wouldeſt proceed to 


attempt 
(a) See Vel. III. Leiter xvii. 
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attempt another. Thy habitual averſion to wedlock 
too well I knew ? and indeed thou avoweſt thy hope 
to bring her to cohabitation, in that very letter in 
which thou pretendeſt 7ria/ to be thy principal 
view (a). 

But do not even thy own frequent and involuntary 
remorſes, when thou haſt time, place, company, and 
every other circumſtance, to favour thee in th 
wicked deſign, convince thee, that there can be no 
room for a hope ſo preſumptuous? Why then, ſince 
thou wouldſt chooſe to marry her, rather than loſe 
her, wilt thou make her hate thee for ever ? 

But if thou dareſt to meditate per/onel trial, and art 
ſincere in thy reſolution to reward her, as ſhe behaves 
init, let me beſeech thee to remove her from this vile 
houſe : That will be to give her and thy conſcience 
fair play, So intirely now does the ſweet deluded 
excellence depend upon her ſuppoſed happier proſpects 
that thou needeſt not to fear that ſhe will fly from 
thee, or that ſhe will wiſh to have recourſe to that 
ſcheme of Miſs Howe, which has put thee upon 
what thou calleſt thy ma/ter-/7rokes. | 

But whatever be thy determination on this head ; 
and if I write not in time, but that thou haſt actually 
pulled off the maſk ; let it not be one of thy devices, 
if thou wouldſt avoid the curſes of every heart, and 
hereafter of thy own, to give her, no not for one 
hour (be her reſentment ever ſo great,) in o the power 
of that villainous woman, who has, if poſſible. leſs 
remorſe than thyſelf ; and whoſe fraue it is to break 
the reſiſting ſpirit, and utterly to ruin the heart un- 
practiſed in evil.ä— O Lovelace, Lovelace, how man 
dreadful ſtories could this horrid woman tell the Sex ! 
And ſhall that of Miſs Clarifſa Harlowe ſwell the 
guilty liſt ? | 

But this I might bave ſpared. Of this, devil as 


thou 
(4) Vol. III. p. 111, 112. 
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thou art, thou canſt not be capable. Thou couldſt 
not _— a triumph ſo diſgraceful to thy wicked pride, 
as well as to humanity. 

Shouldſt thou think, that the melancholy ſpeQacle 
hourly before me has made me more ſerious than 
u'ual, perhaps thou wilt not be miſtaken. But no- 
thing more is to be inferr'd from hence (were J even 
to return to my former courſes), but that whenever 
the time of cool refle&ion comes, whether brought on 
by our own diſaſters, or by thoſe of others, we hal! 
undoubtedly, if capable of thought, and it we have 
time for it, think in the ſame manner. 

We neither of us are ſuch fools, as to diſbelieve x 
futurity, or to think, whatever be our practice, that 
we came hither by chance, and for no end but to do 
all the miſchief that we have in our power to do,— 
Nor am I aſhamed to own, that in the prayers which 
my poor uncle makes me read to him, in the abſence 
of a very good clergyman, who regularly attends 
him, I do not forget to put in a word or two for 
myſelf. FE 

If, Lovelace, thou laugheſt at me, thy ridicule 
will be more conformable to thy aclians, than to thy 
belief. Devils believe and tremble. Canſt thou be 
more abandoned than they ? 

And here let me add, with regard to my poor old 
man, that I often wiſh thee preſent but for one half 
hour in a day, to ſee the dregs of a gay life running 
off in the moſt excruciating tortures, that the cholic, 
the ſtone, and the gangrene, can unitedly inflict, and 
to hear him bewail the diſſoluteneſs of his paſt life, 
in the bittereſt anguiſh of a ſpirit every hour expec- 
ing to be called to its Jaſtaccount.—Yet, by all his con- 
feſſions, he has not to accuſe himſelf in ſixty- ſeven 
years of life, of half the very vile enormities, which 
you and I have committed in the laſt ſeven only. 


I conclude with recommending to thy ſerious con- 
ſideration 
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Gderation all I have written, as proceeding from the 


art and ſoul of | 
8 8 25 Thy aſſured friend, 
| Joun BELFORD. 


LETTER XLVHL 
Mr. Lovelace, To Joun BELTORD, £/q ; 


Tueſday, P. M. Fune 6. 
[fficulties (till to be got over in procuring this 
plaguy licence, I ever hated, and ever ſhall 
hate, theſe ſpiritual lawyers, and their court. 
And now, Jack, if I have not ſecured vifory, I 
have a retreat. 


But hold—Thy ſervant with a letter 


A confounded long one ! tho? not a narrative one 
'Once more in behalf of the lady—Lie thee down, 
oddity ! What canſt thou write that can have force 


upon me at this criſis—And have I not, as I went 


along made thee to ſay all that was neceſlary for thee 


to jay? | | 


Yet once more, Fl take thee up. | 
Trite, ſtale, poor, (ſay'ſt thou) are ſome of my 
contrivances? That of the widow's particularly 
T have no patience with thee.—Had not that contri- 
vance its effect at the time, for a procraſtination ?— 
And had I not then reaſon to fear, that ſhe would 


find enough to make her diflike this houſe ? And was 


it not right (intending what I intended) to lead her 
on from time to time, with a notion, that a houſe of 
her own would be ready for her ſoon, in order to 
induce her to continue here till it was ? 1155 
Trite, ſtale, and paar I Thou art a ſilly fellow, 
and no jadge, when thou fayeſt this. Had I not, like 
a blockhead, revealed to thee, as I went along, the 


tecret purpoſes of my heart, but had kept all in, tilj 
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the event had explained my myſteries, I would have 
defy'd thee to have been able, any more than the 
lady, to have gueſſed at what was to befal her, till it 
had actually come to paſs. Nor doubt I, in this caſe, 
that, inſtead of preſuming to reflect upon her for 
credulity, as loving me to ber misfortune, and for 
boping againſt probability, thou wouldſt have been 
readier by far, to cenſure her for nicety and over- 
ſcrupulouſneſs. And let me tell thee, that had ſhe 
loved me, as | wiſhed her to love me, ſhe could not 
poſſibly have been ſo very apprehenſive of my deſigns, 
nor ſo ready to be influenced by Miſs Howe's pre- 
cautions, as ſhe has always been, altho' my general 
character made not for me with her. | 
But in thy opinion, I ſuffer for that ſimplicity in my 
contrivances, which is their principal excellence. No 
machinery make I neceſſary. No unnatural flights 
aim I at. All pure nature, taking advantage of na- 
ture, as nature tends ; and ſo ſimple my devices, that 
when they are known, thou, even thou, imagineſt, 
thou couldeſt have thought of the ſame. And in- 
deed thou ſeemeſt to ewn, that the ſlight thou putteſt 
upon them, is owing to my letting thee into them 
beforchand ; undiſtinguiſhing, as well as ingrateful as 
. thou art ! : 
Yet, after all, I would not have thee think, that [ 
do not know my weak places. I have formerly told 
| thee, that it is difficult for the ableſt general to ſay 
what he will do, or what he can do, when he is 
obliged to regulate his motions by thoſe of a watch- 
ful enemy (a). If thou giveſt due weight to this 
conſideration, thou wilt not wonder that I ſhould 
make many marches and countermarches, ſome of 
which may appear to a ſlight obſerver unneceſlary. 
But let me curſorily enter into this debate with 


' thee on this ſubject, now I am within ſight of my 


Abundance | 


journey's end. 


(a) See Vel. III. p. 192. 
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Abundance of impertinent things thou telleſt me 
in this letter; ſome of which thou hadſt from myſelf; 
others that I knew before. 

All that thou ſayeſt in this charming creatures 
praiſe, is ſhort of what I have ſaid and written, on 
this inexhauſtible ſubject. 

Her virtue, her reſiſtance, which are her merits, 
are my ſlimulatives. Have I not told thee fo twenty 
times over ? 

Devil, as theſe girls between them cal} me, what 
of devil am I, but in my contrivences ? I am not more 
a devil than others, in the end I aim at; for when I 
have carried my point, it is ſtil} but one ſeduction. 
And I have perhaps been ſpared the guilt of many 
ſeductions in the tine. 

What of uncommon would there be in this cafe, 
but for her watchfulnefs ?—As well as I love intrigue 
and ſtratagem, doſt think, that I had not rather have 
gained my end with leſs trouble and lefs guilt ? 

The man, Jet me tell thee, who is as wicked as 
he can be, is a worfe man than l am. Let me aſk 
any Rake m England, if reſolving to carry his point 
he would have been fo long about it? or have had 
ſo much compunction as I have had? 

Were every Rake, nay, were every Man, to fit 
down, as I do, and write all that enters into his head 
or into his heart, and to accuſe himſelf with equal 
freedom and truth, what an army cf miſcreants 
ſhould I have to keep me in countenance ! . 

It is a maxim with ſome, that if they are left alone 
with a woman, and make not an attempt upon her, 


as theſe worſe than I am? What an opinion myſt 
they have of the whole Sex ? 
et me defend the Sex I ſo dearly love.— If theſe 
elder brethren of ours think they have general reaſon 
for their aſſertion, they muſt have kept very bad 
company, or muſt judge of womens hearts by their 
| B b 2 own. 
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own. She muſt be an abandoned woman, whdo'wilf 
not ſhrink as a ſnail into its ſhell, at a groſs and ſud- 
den attempt. A modeſt woman muſt be naturally 
cold, reſerved, and ſhy. She cannot be fo much, 
and fo ſoon affected, as libertines are apt to imagine; 
and muſt, at leaſt, have ſome confidence in the ho- 
nour and ſilence of a man, before deſire can poſſibly 
= forth in her, to encourage and meet his flame. 

or my own part, I have been always decent in the 
company of women till T was ſure of them: Nor 
have I ever offered a great offence, till J have found 
litile ones paſſed over; and that they ſhunn'd me 
not, when they-knew my character. 

My divine Clariſſa has puzzled me, and beat me 
out of my plea : At one time, I hoped to overcome 
by intimidating her, at another by Love : by the 
amorous See-/aw, as I have called it (a). And! 
have only now to join ſurprize to the other two, and 
ſee what can be done by all three. 

And whoſe property, I pray thee ſhall J invade, 
if I purſue my ſchemes of love and vengeance ?— 


Have not thoſe who have a right in her, renounced 


that right ?—Have they not wilfully expoſed her to 
dangers ? Yet muſt know, that ſuch a woman 
would be conſidered as lawful prize, by as many as 
could have the opportunity to attempt her ?—And 
had they not thus cruelly expoſed her, is ſhe not a 
ſingle woman ? And necd I tell. thee, Jack, that men 
of our caſt, the % of them [the worſt ſtick at no- 
thing] think it a great grace and favour done to the 


married men, if they leave them their wives to them- 


ſelves ; and compound for their ſiſters, daughters, 
wards, and nieces ?—Shocking as theſe principle 
muſt be to a reſſecting mind; yet ſuch thou knowelt 
are the principles of thouſands (who would not act by 


the Sex as I have ated by them, when in my power) 


and as often carried into pradlice, as their opportuni- 
ties 


(a) Fol. II. P. 99. 
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ties or courage will permit. Such therefore have no 
right to blame me. 

Thou repeatedly pleadeſt her ſufferings from her 
family. But I have too often anſwered this plea, to 
need to fay any more now, than that ſhe has not ſuf- 
fered for my ſake. For has ſhe not been made the 
victim of the malice of her rapacious brother and en- 
vious ſiſter, who only waited: for an occaſion to ruin 
her with her other relations; and took this as the 
firſt, to drive her out of the houſe ; and, as it hap- 
pen'd, into my arms ?— Thou knoweſt how much 
againſt ber inclination. | 

As for her ewn fins, how many has the dear crea- 
ture to anſwer for to Love and to me Twenty, and 
twenty times twenty, has ſhe not told me, that ſhe 
refuſed not the odious Solmes in favour to me? And 
as often has ſhe not offered to renounce me for the 
ſingle life, if the Implacables would have received her 
on that condition ?—W hat repetitions does thy weak 
pity make me guilty of ? 

To look a little farther back: Canſt thou forget 
what my ſufferings were from this haughty beauty, in 
the whole time of my attendance upon her proud mo- 
tions, in the purlieus of Harlowe-Place, and at the 
little White Hart at Neale, as we called it Did IL 
not threaten: vengeance upon her then (and had I not 
reaſon ?) for difappointing me [I will give but this 
one inſtance] of a promiled interview ? 

O Jack! what a night had I of it, in the bleak 
eoppice adjoining to her father's paddock My linen 
and wig frozen; my limbs abſolutely numbed; my 
fingers only ſenſible of ſo much warmth, as enabled 
me to hold a pen; and that obtained by rubbing the 
Kin off, and beating with my hands my ſhivering 
kdes——Kneeling on the hoar moſs on one knee, 
writing on the other, if the ſtiff ſcrawl could be cal- 
led writing. My feet by the time J had done, ſeem- 


| ing to have taken root, and actually unable to ſupport 
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me for ſome minutes — Love and Rage kept then 
my heart in motion (and only Love and Rage could 
do it), or how much more than I did ſuffer, muſt! 
Rave ſuffered ? 

I told thee, at my melancholy return, what were 
the contents of the letter I wrote (a). And I ſhewed 
thee aftet wards, her tyrannical anſwer to it (b). Thou 
then, Jack, lovedſt thy friend; and pitiedſt thy poor 
fuffering Lovelace. Even the affronted God of Lore 
approved then of my threatened vengeance againſt 
the fait promiſer ; tho? now with thee, in the day of 
my power, forgetful of the night of my ſufferings, 
He is become an advocate for her. 

Nay, was it not he himſelf that brought to me my 
adorable Nemeffs ; and both together put me upon 
this very vow, * That I would never reſt, till I had 

© drawn in this goddeſs. daughter of the Harlowes, to 
© cohabit with me: and that in the face of all their 
© proud family? Nor canſt thou forget this vow,— 
At this mſtant I have thee before me, as then thou 
ſorrowfully lookedſt. | 
Thy ſtrong features glowing with compaſſion for 
me; thy lips twiſted; thy forehead furrowed ; thy 
whole face drawn out from the ſtupid round into the 
ghaſtly oval ; every muſcle contributing its power to 
complete the aſpe& grievous; and not one word 
couldſt thou utter, but Amen to my vow. 

And what of diſtinguifhing love, or favour, or con- 
fidence, have I had from her ſince, to make me fore- 

go this vow ? 

. I renewed it not, indeed, afterwards ; and actually 
for a long ſeafon, was willing to forget it; till repe- 
titions of the ſame faults revived the remembrance of 
the former.—And now adding to thoſe the contents 
of ſome of Miſs Howe's virulent letters, ſo lately 
come at, what canſt thou ſay for the rebel, con- 
ſiſtent with thy loyalty to thy friend? 


| Every 
(a) Vel. II. p. 118. (8) Vol. III. p. 120. 
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Every man to his genius and conſtitution. Han- 
nibal was called The father of warlike ſtratagems. 
Had Hannibal been a private man, and turned his 
plotting head againſt the other ſex ; or had I been a 
general, and turned mine againſt ſuch of my fellow. 
creatures of my own, as I thought myſelf intitled to 
conſider as my enemies, becauſe they were born and 


lived in a-different climate; Hannibal would have 


done leſs miſchief ;—Lovelace more.— That would 
have been the difference. 

Not a ſovereign on earth, if he be not a good man, 
and if he be of a warlike temper, but muſt do a 
thouſand times more miſchief than me. And why ? 
Becauſe he has it in his Power to do more. | 

An honeſt man, perhaps thou'lt fay, will not wiſh 
to have it in his power to do hurt. He ought not, 
let me tell him: For, if he have it, a thouſand to 
one but it makes him both wanton and wicked. 

In what, then, am I ſo /fingularly vile? 

In my contrivances, thou'lt ſay (for thou art my 
echo), if not in my propoſed end of them. 

How difficult does every man find it, as well as 
me, to forego a predominant paſſion ?* I have three 
paſſions that ſway me by turns; all imperial ones; 
Love, Revenge, Ambition, or a defire of conqueſt. 

As to this particular contrivance 'of Tomlinſon 
and the Uncle, which thou'lt think a black one per- 
Haps ; that had been ſpared, had not theſe innocent 
ladies put me upon finding a huſband for their Mfrs. 
Townſend : That device, therefore, is but a preven- 
tive one. Thinkeſt thou, that I could bear to be out- 
witted? And may not this very contrivance ſave a 
world of miſchief ? For, doſt thou think, I would 
have tamely given up the lady to Towniend's Tar's ? 

What meaneſt thou, except to overthrow thy 
own pleas, when thou ſayeſt, that nen of our caſt 
know no other bound to their wickedneſs, but want of 
fewer; yet knoweſt this lady to be in mine? 

Enough, 
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Enough, fayeſt thou, bave I tried this paragon of 


virtue. Not ſo; for I have not tried her at all. 
All I have been doing, is but preparation to a trial. 

But thow art concerned for the means that I may 
have a recourſe to in the trial, and for my veracity, 

Silly fellow !—Did ever any man, thinkeſt they, 
deceive a girl, but at the expence of his veracity? 
How otherwiſe, can he be ſaid to deceive ? 

As to the means, thou doſt not imagine, that ex. 
pect a dire conſent —My main hope is but in x 
yielding reluctance; without which I will be ſworn, 
whatever rapes have been attempted, none ever were 
committed, one perſon to one perſon. And good 
Queen Beſs. of England, had ſhe been living, and 
appealed to, would have declared herſelf of my mind, 

It would not be amiſs for the Sex to know, what 
our opinions are upon this ſubjeA—T love to warn 
them I wiſh no man to fucceed with them but my- 
ſelf. I told thee once, that the“ a rake, I am not a 
rale s friend (a). 

Thou ſayeſt, that T ever hated wedlock. And 
true thou fayeſt. And yet as true, when thou tel- 
leſt me, that I would rather marry than loſe this la- 
dy. And will ſhe deteſt me for even, thinkeſt thou, 
if I try her, and ſucceed not? Take care—— Take 
care, Jack !—Seeſt. thou not, that thou warneſt me, 
that I do not try, without reſolving to conquer? 

I muſt add, that I have for. ſome time been con- 
vinced, that I have done wrong, to ſcribble to thee 
ſo freely as I have done (and the more ſo, if I make 
the IL. ady legally mine); for has not every letterl 
have written to thee, been a bill. of indiAment againſt 
myſelf? I may partly curſe my vanity tor it; and I 
think I will refrain for the future; for. thou art reals 
ly very impertinent. 

A good man, I own, might urge many of the 
things thou urgeſt ; but, by my ſoul, they come very 


| aukwardly 
(a) Vel. III. p. 111. | 
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aukwardly from thee. And thou muſt be ſenſible, 


> that I can anſwer every tittle of what thou writeſt, 


upon the foot of the maxims we have long beld and 


3 purſued. —By the ſpecimen above, thou wilt ſee that 


5" 
And pr'ythee tell me, Jack, what but this that 
follows would have been the epitome of mine and 
my beloved's ſtory, after ten years cobabitation ; had 
] never written to thee upon the ſubject, and had I 
not been my on accuſer ? 

© Robert Lovelace, a notorious woman-hater, 
makes his addreſſes in an honourable way to Miſs 
* Clariſſa Harlowe; a young lady of the higheſt 
merit. Fortunes on both ſides out of the queſtion. 

After encouragement given, he is inſulted by her 
violent brother; who thinks it his intereſt to diſ- 
* countenance the match; and who at laſt challenging 
* him, is obliged to take his worthleſs life at his hands. 

The family, as much enraged, as if he had taken 
© the life he gave, inſult him perſonally, and find out 


© an odious lover for the. young lady. 


© To avoid a forced marriage, ſhe is prevailed up- 
© on to throw herſelf into Mr. Lovelace's protection. 
© Yet, diſchiming any paſſion for him, ſhe re- 
© peatedly offers to renounce him for ever, if, on 


that condition, her relations will receive her, and 


© free her from the addreſs of the bated lover. 
© Mr. Lovelace, a man of ſtrong paſſions, and, as 
* ſome ſay, of great pride, thinks himſelf under very 


little obligation to her on this account; and not 


being naturally fond of marriage, and having ſo 
* much reaſon to hate her relations, endeavours to 
prevail upon her to live with him, what he calls 
* the life of bonour ; And at laſt, by ſtratagem, art, 
* and contrivance, prevails. | 
* He refolves never to marry. any other woman: 
Takes a pride to have her called by his name : 
A Churchrrite all the difference between them: 


© Treats 
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* Treats her with deſerved tenderneſs. No 
queſtions their marriage but theſe proud relation 
of hers, whom he wiſhes to queſtion it. Every 
year a charming boy. Fortunes to ſupport the in- 
creaſing family with ſplendor—A tender father, 
Always a warm friend; a generous landlord, am 
* a punQual pay-mafter—Now-and-then, however, 
perhaps, indulging with a new objeQ, in order to 
* bring him back with greater delight to his charm- 
ing Clariſa—His only fault Love of the Sex 
Which nevertheleſs, the women ſay, will cure it. 
* ſelf—Defenfible thus far, that he breaks no con- 
* traQts by. his rovings— 

And what is there ſo very greatly amiſs, as the 
world goes, in all this ?— 

Let me aver, that there are thoufands and ten 
thouſands, who have worſe ſtories to tell than this 


would appear to be, had I not intereſted thee in the 


progreſs to my great end. And befides, thou knoweſt 
that the character I gave myſelf to Joſeph Leman, 2 
to my treatment of my miſtreſſes, is pretty near the 
truth (a). 

Were I to be as much in earneft in my defence, 
as thou art warm in my arraignment, I could con- 
vince thee, by other arguments, obſervations, and 
compariſons th not all buman good and evil compd- 
rative ?] that tho' from my ingenuous temper (writing 
only to thee, who art maſtes of every ſecret of my 
heart) I am fo ready to accuſe myſelf in my narrati- 
ons; yet I have fomething to fay for myſelf 40 my- 
ſelf, as 1 go along; tho? no one elle, perhaps, that 
was not a rake, would allow any weight to it. —A 
this caution might I give to thouſands, who would 
ſtoop for a ſtone to throw at me: See that your 
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© own predominant paſſions, whatever they be, huſ- 
© ry you not into as much wickedneſs, as mine do 


© me,—Yec, if ye happen to be better than me, mf 


ſome | 


(a) Vel. III. p. 233. 
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* © ſome things, that ye are not worſe in others; and 
” © in points too, that may be of more extenſive bad 
| © conſequence, than that of ſeducing a girl, (and tak- 
” © ing care of her afterwards), who from her cradle 
is armed with cautions againſt the deluſions of men.“ 


And yet I am not ſo partial to my own faults, as to 


| think lightly of that, when I allow myſelf to think. 


Another grave thing will I add, now my hand's 


in: © So dearly do I love the ſex, that had I found, 
© that a character for virtue had been generally ne- 


© ceſlary to recommend me to them, I ſhould have 
© had a much greater regard to my morals, as to 
© the ſex, than I have had.” 


To ſum up all—I am ſufficiently apprized, that 


men of worthy and honeſt hearts, who never allow- 


ed themſelves in premidated evil, and who take into 
the account the excellencies of this fine creature, 
will, and muſt, not only condemn, but abbor me, 
were they to know as much of me as thou doſt.— 
But, methinks, I would be glad to eſcape the cen- 
{ure of thoſe men, and of thoſe women too, who 
have never known what capital trials and temptations 
are; who have no genius for enterprize; and moſt 
particularly of thoſe, who have only kept their ſecret 
better than I have kept, or wiſhed to keep, mine. 


I THREATENED above to refrain writing to thee. 
But take it not to heart, Jackl muſt write on, and 


cannot help it. 


— 


LETTER XLIX. 


Mr. LovELAck, to Jonun BELITORD, %; 
Wedneſday, Night, 11 o' Clocł. 


1 Jack, thou hadſt half undone me with 
thy nonſenſe, tho? I would not own it in my 
velterday's letter; my conſcience of thy party be- 
f re. But I think I am my own man again. 
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So near to execution my plot ! So near ſpringing 
my mine ! All agreed upon between the women and 
me, or I believe thou hadſt overthrown me. 

I have time for a few lines preparative to what is 
to happen in an hour or two; and J love to write to 
the moment.— 

We have been extremely happy. How man 
agreeable days have we known together | What may 
the next two hours produce 

When I parted with my charmer (which I did 
with infinite reluctance, half an hour ago), it was 
upon her promile, that ſhe would not fit up to write 
or read. For ſo engaging was the converſation to 
me (and, indeed, my behaviour throughout the 
whole of it, was confeſſedly agreeable to her), that 
I inſiſted, if ſhe did not directly retire to reſt, that 
ſhe ſhould add another happy hour to the former. 

To have fat up writing or reading halt the night, 
as ſhe ſometimes does, would have fruſtrated my 
view, as thou wilt obſerve, when my little plot un- 
ravels. . 

WrHaT—-What—-What now !—-bounding vil 
lain ! wouldſt thou choak me !— — 

J was ſpeaking to my heart, Jack !—Tt was then 
at my throat. —And what is all this for ?—Thefe ſhy 
latches, how, when a man thinks himſelf near the 
mark, do they tempeſt * — 

Is all ready, Dorcas ? Has my beloved kept her 
word with me-?— Whether are theſe billowy hear- 
ings owing more to Love or. to Fear ? I cannot tell 


far the ſoul of me, which I have moſt of. If I can 
but take her before her apprehenſion, before her 


eloquence, is awake— _ ESA 
Lambs, why thus convulſed !—Knees, till now 


ſo firmly knit, why thus relaxed? Why beat ye | 
thus together? Will not theſe trembling. fingers, | 


which 
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which twice have refuſed to direct the pen, and thus 
curvidly deform the paper, fail me in the arduous mo- 


ment ? 
Once again, Why and for what all theſe convul- 


r 


: ſions? This project is not to end in matrimony ſurely? 
But the conſequences muſt be greater then I had 

y thought of till this moment My beloved's deſti- 

y ny or my own may depend upon the iſſue of the two 
next hours! 

4 I will recede, I think! 

5 ..- x0 

- Sor, O virgin ſaint, and ſafe as ſoft, be thy 

" ſlumbers ! 

e [ will now once more turn to my friend Belford's 

at letter. Thou ſhalt have fair play, my charmer, I'II 

at re-peruſe what thy advocate has to ſay for thee, Weak 
arguments will do, in the frame I am in! 

t, ; 

Bur, what's the matter What's the matter 


n. | What a double—But the uproar abates What a 
double coward amTI?—Or is it that I am taken in a 
cowardly minute? for heroes have their fats of fear; 


1 cowards their brave moments: And virtuous ladies, 
all but my Clariſſa, their moment critical— | 
_ But thus cooly enjoying thy reflections in a hurri- 
by cane—Again the confuſion's renew'd !— 
fd What! Where !—How came it! 
Is my beloveded ſafe !— 
O wake not too roughly my beloved! 
"er LEFT TER. LE; 
w Mr. LovELace, To Jonn BELFORD, Eg; 
can | Thurſday Morning, Five o Clock ¶ June 8.) 
her | OW is my reformation ſecured; forl never ſhall 


love any other woman !—O ſhe is all variety 
ow She muſt be ever knew to me ! Imagination cannot 
t ye | form; much leſs can the pencil paint; nor can the 
ers, | ſoul of painting, poetry, deſcribe an angel ſo exqui- 
lich Vol. IV. C c ſitely, 
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fitely, ſo elegantly lovely l—But I wilt not by an- 
ticipation pacify thy impatience. Altho' the ſubject i 
too hallowed for profane contemplation ; yet ſhalt 
thou have the whole before thee as it paſſed : And thi 
not from a ſpirit wantoning in deſcription upon ſo 
rich a ſubject; but with a deſign to put a bound to 
thy roving thoughts. It will be iniquity greater 
than a Lovelace ever was guilty of, to carry them 
farther than I ſhall acknowledge. | 

Thus then, connecting my laſt with the preſent, 
J lead to it. 

Didſt thou not, by the concluſion of my former, 
perceive the conſternation I was in, juſt as I was 
about to re- peruſe thy letter, in order to prevail up- 
on myſelf to recede from my purpoſe of awaking in 
terrors my ſlumbering charmer ? And what doſt thou 
think was the matter ? 

PII tell thee— 

At a little after two, when the whole honſe was 
ſtill, or ſeem'd to be fo, and, as it proved, my Cla- 
riſſa abed, and faſt afleep; T allo in a manner undre(- 
ſed, for an hour betore, and in my gown and ſlippers, 
tho”, to oblige thee, writing on —I was alarm'd by 
a trampling noife over head, and a confuz'd bu of 
mix'd voices, ſome louder than others, like ſcolding, 
and little ſhort of ſcreaming, all raiſed to vocatives, 
as in a fright: And while | was wondering what could 
be the matter, down ſtaits ran Dorcas, and at my 
door, in an accent rather frightedly and hoarſly in- 
ward, than ſhrilly clamorous, cried out Fire! Fire! 
And this the more alarm'd me, as ſhe ſeemed to en- 
deavour to cry cut louder, but could net. 

My pen (its laſt ſcrawl a benedition on my be- 
loved) dropt from my fingers; and up ſtarted I ; and 
making but three ſleps to the door, opend'd it, and 
cry'd Where! Where ! almoſt as much terrify'd 48 
the wench. While ſhe, more than half-undreſt, her 
petticoats in her hand, unable to ſpeak diſtindiij, 
pointed up ſtairs, I was 
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F was there in a moment, and found all owing to 
the careleſſneſs of Mrs. Sinclair's cook-maid, who, 
having fat up to read the fimple hiſtory of Doraſtus 
and Faunia, when ſhe ſhould have been in bed, had. 
ſet fire to an old pair of collicoe window-curtains. 

She had had the preſence of mind, in her fright, 
to tear down the half-burnt vallens, as well as curtains, 
and had got them, tho? blazing, into the chimney, 
by the time I came up; ſo that I had the ſatisfaction 
to find the danger happily over. 

Mean time Dorcas, after fhe had directed me up 
ſtairs, not knowing the worſt was over, and expeQ- 
ing every minute the houſe would be in a blaze, out 
of tender regard for her lady [I ſhall for ever love the 
wench for it] ran to her door, and raping loudly at it, 
in a recovered voice, cry'd out, with a ſhrilneſs 

ual to her love, Fire! Fire |-—- The houſe is on 
Fire! Riſe Madam This inſtant, riſe 
if you would not be burnt in your bed | 

No ſooner had ſhe made this dreadful outcry, but I 
heard her lady's door, with haſty violence, unbar, 
unbolt, unlock, and open, and my charmer's voice 
founding like that of one going into a fit. 

You may believe how much Þ was affected. I 
trembled with concern for her, and haſtened down 
faſter than the alarm of fire had made me run up, in 
order to ſatisfy her that all the danger was over. 

When I had flown down to her chamber-door, there 
I beheld the charmingeſt creature in the world, ſup- 
porting herſelf on the arms of the gaſping Doreas, 
ſighing, trembling, and ready to faint, with nothing 
on but an under-petticoat, her lovely boſom half- 
open, and her feet juſt flipt into her ſhoes. As foon 
as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe panted, and ſtiuggled to ſpeak; 
but could only ſay, Oh, Mr. Lovelace ! and down 
was ready to fink, 


| c aſped her in my arms with an ardor ſe never 


felt before: My deare ſife | tear notuing 1 have 


Ce 2 been 
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been up— The danger is over— The fire is got under 
And how (fooliſh devil! to Dorcas) could you thus, 
by your hideous yell, alarm and frighten my angel! 

Oh Jack | how her ſweet boſom, as I claſp'd her 
to mine, heav'd and panted ! I could even diſtinguiſh 
her dear heart flutter, flutter, flutter, againſt mine, and 
for a few minutes, I fear'd ſhe would go into fits. 

Leſt the half lifeleſs charmer ſhould catch cold in 
this undreſs, I lifted her to bed, and ſat down by 
her upon the ſide of it, endeavouring with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, as well of aCtion as expreſſion, to diſſipate 
her terrors. 

But what did I get by this my generous care of her, 


and by my ſucceſsful endeavour to bring her to her- 


ſelf ?—Nothing, ungrateful as ſhe was | but the moſt 
paſſionate exclamations : For we had both already for- 
got the occaſion, dreadful asit was, which had thrown 
her into my arms ; I, from the joy of incircling the 
almoſt diſrobed body of the lovelieſt of her ſex ; ſhe, 
from the greater terrors that aroſe from finding herſelf 
in my arms, and both ſeated on the bed, from which 
ſhe had been ſo lately frighted. 

And now Belford, refle& upon the diſtance the 
watchful charmer had hitherto kept me at. Refle& 
upon my love, and upon my ſufferings for her: Re- 
flect upon her vigilance, and how long I had lain in 
wait to elude it; the awe I had ſtood in, becauſe of 
her frozen virtue and over-niceneſs ; and that I never 
before was ſo happy with her; and then think how 
ungovernable muſt be my tranſports in thoſe happy 
moments And yet, in my own account, I was bot 
decent and generous, The following lines, alter'd 
to the firſt perſon, come neareſt of any I can recolled, 
to the rapturous occaſion : | 

Bowing, I kneed, and ber ford band I preſid 
With ſweet compulſion, to my beating breaſt; 
O'er it, in ecſlaſy, my lips bent low, 

Aud tides of ſighs *twixt her graſp'd fingers flow, 40-0 
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High beat my burry'd pulſe, at each fierce kiſs, 
And ev'ry burning finew ald with bliſs. 

But, far from being affected by an addreſs ſo fer- 
vent, (although from a man ſhe had fo lately owned 
aregard for, and with whom, but an hour or two be- 
fore, ſhe had parted with ſo much ſatisfaction), that 
I never ſaw a bitterer, or more moving grief, when 
the came fully to herſelf. | 

dhe appealed to heaven againſt my freachery, as 
ſhe called it ; while I, by the moſt folema vows, 
pleaded my own equal fright, and the reality of the 


da er that had alarmed us both. 


She conjur'd me, in the moſt ſolemn and affecting 
manner, by turns threatening and ſqothing, to quit 
her apartment, and permit her to hide herſelf from 
the light, and from every human eye. | 

I beſought her pardon, yet could not avoid offend- 
ing; and repeatedly vow'd, that the next morging's 
ſun ſhould witneſs our eſpouſals : But taking, I ſup- 
poſe, all my proteſtations of this kind, as an indica- 
tion, that I intended to proceed to the laſt extremity, 
ſhe would hear nothing that I ſaid 3 but, redopbling 
her ſtruggles to get from me, in broken accents, and 
exclamations the moſt vehement, ſhe proteſted, that 
ſhe would not ſurvive, what ſhe called a treatment 
to diſgraceful and villainous; and, looking all wildly 
round her, as if for ſome inſtrument of miſchief, ſhe 
eſpied a pair of ſharp-pointed ſciſſars on a-chair by the 
bed-ſide, and endeavoured to catch them up, with 
deſign to make her words good on the ſpot. | 

Seeing her deſperation, 1 begged her to be pacify'dg 
that ſhe would hear me ſpeak but one word, declare 
ing that I intended no diſhonour to her: And having 
ſerzed the ſciſſars, I threw them into the chimney ; 
and ſhe ſtill inſiſting vehemently upon my diſtance, L 


permitted her to take the chair. 


But, O the ſweet diſcompoſure !--Hes bared ſhoul- 
ders and arms, fo inimitably fair and lovely: Her 
Cc 3 ſpræad 
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ſpread hands croſſed over her charming neck; yet not 
half concealing its gloſſy beauties : The ſcanty coat, 
as ſhe roſe from me, giving the whole of her admi- 
rable ſhape, and fine-turn'd limbs: Her eyes run. 
ning over, yet ſeeming to threaten future vengeance : 
And at laſt her lips uttering what every indignant 
look, and glowing feature portended ; exclaiming as 
| if I had done the worſt I could do, and vowing ne- 
1 ver to forgive me; wilt thou wonder, that J could 
| avoid reſuming the incenſed, the already too-much 
provok'd fair one? 

I did ; and claſped her once more to my boſom : 
But, conſidering the delicacy of her frame, her force 
was amazing, and ſhewed how much in earneſt ſhe 


Fi was in her reſentment ; for it was with the utmoſt 
4 difficulty that I was able to hold her: Nor could [ 
1 prevent her ſliding through my arms, to fall upon her 
14 knees: Which ſhe did at my feet: And there, in the 
Hy anguiſh of her ſoul, her ſtreaming eyes lifted up to 


my face with ſupplicating ſoftneſs, hands folded, di- 
+4 ſhevelled hair ; for her night head-dreſs having fallen 
| of. off in her ſtruggling, her charming treſſes fell down 
is in naturally ſhining ringlets, as if officious to conceal 

. the dazling beauties of her neck and ſhoulders ; her 
4 lovely boſom too heaving with ſighs, and broken ſobs, 
14 as if to aid her quivering lips, in pleading for her— 
In this manner, but when her grief gave way to her 
| ſpeech, in words, pronounced with that emphatical 
14 propriety, which diſtinguiſhes this admirable creature 
. in her elocution from all the women I ever heard 
ſpeak, did ſhe implore my compaſſion, and m) 
[4 | honour. 
= Conſider me, dear Lovelace, were her charm- 

| ing words] © on my knees I beg you to conſider me, 
as a poor creature who has no protector but you; 
* who has no defence but your honour : By that 
Honour | By your Humanity ! By all you have 
* yow'd! I conjure you not to make me abhor m- 


* ſelf! Not to make me vile in my own eyes T ; 
men- 
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I mentioned the morrow as the happieſt day of my 
life. 

Tell me not of to-morrow ; if indeed you mean 
me honourably, Now, This very inſtant, NOW ! 
you muſt thew it, and begone ! You can never in a 
whole long life repair the evils you may NOW make 
me ſuffer ! 

Wicked wretch [—Inſolent villain Ves, ſhe 
called me inſolent villain, altho* ſo much in my pow- 
er! And for what ?——only tor kiſſing (with paſſion 
indeed) her inimitable neck, her lips, her cheeks, her 
forehead, and her ſtreaming eyes, as this aſſemblage 
of beauties offered itſelf at once to my raviſhed fight ; 
ſhe continuing kneeling at my feet, as I fat]. 

If I ama villain, Madam And then my graſping 
but trembling hand | hope I did not hurt the ten- 
dereſt and lovelieſt of all her beauties If 1 am a vil- 
lain Madam— 

She tore my ruffle, ſhrunk from my happy hand, 
with amazing force and agility, as with my other arm 
I would have incircled her waiſt, 

Indeed you are !—The worſt of villains !—Help ! 
dear bleſſed people: and ſcream'd No help for a 
poor creature 

Am I then a villain, Madam ?—Am TI then a vil- 
lain, ſay you ?—and claſping both my arms about her, 
offering to raiſe her to my bounding heart. — 

Ono !—And yet you are And again I was her 
dear Lovelace — Her hands again claſped over her 
charming boſom:—Kill me! Kill me !—If I am 
odious enough in your eyes, to deſerve this treat- 
ment; and I will thank you !—Too long, much 
too long, has my life been a burden to me !—Or, 
wildly looking all around her, give me but the means, 
and I will inſtantly convince you, that my honour is 
dearer to me than my life 

Then, with till folded hands, and freſh-ſtreaming 
eyes, I was her bleſſed Lovelace; and ſhe would 

| thank 


| 
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thank me with her Jateſt breath, if I wauld permit 
her to make that preference, or free her from farther 
indignities. 

I fat ſuſpended for a moment: By my ſoul, thought 
I, thou art, upon full proof, an angel and no woman 
Still, however, cloſe claiping her to my boſom, as 1 
had raiſed her from her knees, ſhe again flid through 
my arms, and dropt upon them :—* See, Mr. Love- 
© lace !-—-Good God! that I ſhould live to ſee this 
© hour and to bear this treament !—See, at your feet 
© a poor creature, imploring your pity, who, for 
© your fake, is abandon'd of all the world ! Let nat 
© my father's curſe thus dreadfully operate ! Be not 
y2u the inflictor, who have been the cauſe of it | 
But ſpare me ! I beſeech you ſpare me For how 
have I deſerved this treatment, from you ?—Por 
your own fake if not for my fake, and as you would 
that God Almighty, in your laſt hour, ſhould have 
mercy upon you, ſpare me !'— 

What heart but muſt have been penetrated. 

I would again have raiſed the dear ſuppliant from 
her knees; but ſhe would not be raiſed, till my ſoſten- 
ed mind, the ſaid, had yielded to her prayer, and bid 
her riſe to be innocent. 

Riſe then, my angel, riſe, and be what you are, 
and all you wiſh to be] Only pronounce me pardon'd 
for what has paſled, and tell me you will continue 
to look upon me with that eye of favour and ſerenity, 
which I have been bleſſed with for ſome days paſt, 
and I will ſubmit to my beloved conquereſs, whole 
power never was at ſo great an height with me, a 
now ; and retire to my apartment. 

God Almighty, faid ſhe, hear your prayers in your 
moſt arduous moments, as you have heard mine 
And now leave me, this moment leave me, to my 
own recollection: In that you will leave me to miſery 
enough, and more than you ought to with to your 
bittereſt enemy. 
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Impute not every thing, my beſt beloved, to de- 
ſign; for deſign it was not— 

O Mr. Lovelace 

Upon my ſoul, Madam, the fire was real (And 
ſo it was, Jack !)—The houſe might have Leen con- 
ſumed by it, as you will be convinced in the morning 
by ocular demonſtraticn. 

O Mr. Lovelace ! 

Let my paſſion for you, Madam, and the unex- 
pected meeting of you at your chamber-door, in an 
attitude ſo charming 

Leave me, leave me, this moment! ! I beſeech 
you, leave me, looking wildly, and in confuſion, 
now about her, and now upon herſelf. 

Excuſe me, deareſt creature for thoſe liberties, 
which, innocent as they were, your too great delica- 
cacy may make you take amiſs. 

No more | No more! Leave me, I beſeech you! 
Aga in looking upon herſelf, and around her, in a ſweet 
confuſion, —Begone! Begone !— Then weeping, ſhe 
ſtruggled vehemently to withdraw her hands, which 
all the while I held between mine.—Her ſtruggles ! 
O what additional charms as I now reflect, did her 
ſtruggles give to every feature, every limb, of a per- 
ſon ſo ſweetly elegant and lovely | 

Impoſſible l my deareſt life, till you pronounce my 
pardon !-— Say but you forgive me Say you do |! 

I beſeech you begone | Leave me to myſelf, that 
I may think what I can do, and what I ought to do. 

That, my deareſt creature is not enough. You 
muſt tell me, that I am forgiven; that you will ſee 
me to-morrow as if nothing had happened. 

And then, claſping her again in my arms, hoping 
ſhe would not forgive me—— 

I will—1 do forgive you—Wretch that you are 

Nay, my Clariſſa! And is it ſuch a reluQant par- 


= 


don, mingled with a word ſo upbraiding, that 1 am 


to be put off with, when you are thus (claſping her 
Cloſe to me) in my power? I do 
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I do, I ds, forgive you! 
Hearty ? 
Yes, heartily ! 
And freely ? 
Freely | 
And will you look upon me to-morrow, as if no« 


thing had paſſed ? 


Yes, yes! 

I cannot take theſe peeviſh affirmatives, ſo much 
like intentional negatives !——Say you will, upon 
your honour | 

Upon my honour then——O now, begone ! be- 
gone ! and never 

What, never, my angel !—Is this forgiveneſs ? 

Never, ſaid ſhe, let what is paſſed be remember- 
ed more | 

I infiſted upon one kiſs to ſeal my pardon—And re- 
tired like a fool, a woman's fool, as I was !—T ſneak- 
ingly retired !—Couidſt thou have believed it? 

But I had no ſooner entered my own apartment, 
than, reflecting upon the opportunity I had loft, and 
that all I had gained was but an increaſe of my own 
difficulties ; and upon the ridicule I fhould meet with 
below, upon a weakneſs ſo much out of my uſual 
character; I repented, and haftened back, in hope, 
that through the diſtreſs of mind which I left her in, 
ſhe had not fo ſoon faſtened her door; and I was fully 
reſolved to execute all my purpoſes, be the conſe- 
quence what it would; for, thought I, I have al 
ready ſinned beyond cordial forgiveneſs, I doubt; and 
fits and deſperation enſue, I can but marry at haſt, 
and then I ſhall make her amends. 

But I was juſtly puniſhed ;—for her door was faſt: 
And hearing her ſigh and fob, as if her heart would 
burſt, My beloved creature, faid I, rapping gent), 
and her ſobbings ceaſing, I want but to ſay three 
words to you, which muſt be the moſt acceptable you 


ever heard from me. Let me ſee you but for une 
moment, $0 | I thought 
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[ thought I heard her coming to open the door, 
and my heart leapt in that hope; but it was only to 
draw another bolt, to make it ſtill the faſter, and ſhe 
either could not, or would not, anſwer me, but re- 
tired to the further end of her apartment, to her 
cloſet probably: And more like a fool than before, 
again I ſneaked away. 

This was my mine, my plot 
I made of it | 

I love her more than ever |—And well I may 
Never ſaw I ſuch poliſhed ivory as her arms and 
ſhoulders ſeemed to be; never touched I velvet fo 
ſoft as her ſkin : Then ſuch an elegance! O Bel- 
ford, ſhe is all perfection! Her pretty foot, in her 
ſtruggling, loſing her ſhoe, but juſt flipped on, as I 
told thee, equally white and delicate, as the hand of 
any other lady, or even as her own hand! 

But ſeeſt thou not, that I have a claim of merit for 
a grace that every-body hitherto had denied me? 
And that is, for a eapacity of being moved by pray- 
ers and tears: Where, where, on this occaſion, was 
the callus, where the flint, that my heart was ſaid to 
be ſurrounded by? | 

This, indeed, is the firft inſtance, in the like caſe, 
that ever T was wrought upon. But why ? Becauſe 
I never before encountered a reſiſtance ſo much in 
earneſt : A reſiſtance, in ſhort ſo irreſiſtible, | 

What a triumph has her ſex obtained in my 
thoughts by this trial, and this reſiſtance | 

But if ſhe can now forgive me—Can She muſ?. 
Has ſhe not upon her honour already done it 
But how will the dear creature keep that part of her 
promiſe, which engages her to ſee me in the morning, 
as if nothing had happened? 

She would give the world, JI fancy, to have the 
firſt interview over She had not beſt reproach-me ! 
Vet not to reproach me! What a charming puz- 
zle! Let her break her word with me at her peril, 


Fly 


And this was all 
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Fly me ſhe cannot : No appeals lie from my tribunal. 
What friend has ſhe in the world, if my compaſſion 
exert not itſelf in her favour?---And then the worth 
Captain Tomlinſon, and her Uncle Harlowe, will 
be able to make all up for me, be my next offence 
what it will. 

As to thy apprehenſions of her committing any 
raſhneſs upon herſelf, whatever ſhe might have done 
in her paſſion, if ſhe could have ſeized upon her ſciſ. 
ſars, or found any other weapon, I dare ſay, there 
is no fear of that from her deliberate mind. A man has 
trouble enough with theſe truly pious, and truly vir- 
tuous girls [Now I belive there are ſuch ]; he had 
need to have ſome benefit from, ſome ſecurity in, the 
rectitude of their minds. 

In ſhort, I fear nothing in this lady but grief ; yet 
that's a ſlow worker, you know; and gives time to 
pop in alittle joy between its ſullen fits, 


LETTER LT. 


Mr. LovELace, To JohN BELroRD, 26; 
Thurſday morning, Eight o'clock, 
E R chamber-door has not yet been opened. 
I muſt not expect ſhe will breakfaſt with me: 
or dine with me, I doubt. A little filly ſoul, what 
troubles does ſhe make to herſelſ by her over-nice- 
neſs All I have done to her, would have been look- 
ed upon as a frolick only, a romping-bout, and laugh- 
. ed off by nine parts in ten of the ſex accordingly. 
The more ſhe makes of it, the more painful to her- 
ſelf, as well as to me. 

Why now, Jack, were it not better, upon ber 
own notions, that ſhe ſeemed not ſo ſenſible, as ſhe 
will make herſelf to be, if ſhe is very angry ? 

But perhaps I am more afraid than I need. I believe 
Iam. Fram her over-niceneſs ariſes my fear, more 
than from any extraordinary reaſon for reſentment. 
Next time, ſhe may count herſelf very happy, if 
ſhe come off no worſe. 


The 
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The dear creature was ſo frightened, and ſo fa- 
tigued laſt night, no wonder ſhe lies it out this morn- 
ing. 

f hope ſhe has had more reſt than I have had: Soft 
and balmy, I hope, have been her ſlumbers, that ſhe 
may meet me in tolerable temper. All ſweetly bluſh- 
ing and confounded---F #n9w how the will look I- 
But why ſhould ſhe, the erer, be aſhamed, when 
I, the treſpaſſer, am not ? 

But cuſtom is a prodigious thing. The ladies are 
told how much their bluſhes heighten their graces : 
They practiſe for them therefore: Bluſhes come as 
readily when they call them, as their tears : Ay, that's 
it! While we men, taking bluſhes for a ſign of guilt 
or ſheepiſhneſs, are equally ſtudious to ſuppreſs them, 


By my troth, Jack, I am half as much aſhamed to 
ſee the women below, as my fair one can be to ſee 
me. I have not yet opened my door, that I may not 
be obtruded upon by them. 

After all, what devils may one make of the Sex ! 
To what a height of---W hat ſhall I call it?---muſt 
thoſe of it be arrived, who once loved a man with fo 
much diſtinction, as both Polly and Sally loved me, 
and yet can have got ſo much above the pangs of jea- 
louſy, ſo much above the mortifying reflections that 
ariſe from dividing and ſharing with new objects, the 
affections of him they prefer to all others, as to with 
for, and promote a competitorſhip in his love, and 
make their ſupreme delight conſiſt in reducing others 
to their level l- For thou canſt not imagine how even 
Sally Martin rejoiced laſt night in the thought that 
the lady's hour was approaching. 

Paſt Ten o'clocł. 

I never long'd in my life for any thing with fo 
muc li 1mpatience, as to ſee my charmer. She has 
been ſtirring, it ſeems, theſe two hours. 

Dorcas juſt now tapped at her door, to take her 
morning commands. | 

Vor. IV, D d She 
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She had none for her, was the anſwer. 

She deſired to know, If ſhe would not breakfaſt ? 
A ſullen and low-voiced negative ſhe received. 

I will go myſelf, 


Tux different times tapped J at the door, but 


had no anſwer, 

Permit me, deareſt creature, to inquire after your 
health, As you have not been ſeen to-day, I am im- 
patient to know how you do. | 

Not a word of anſwer ; but a deep ſigh, even to 
ſobbing. 

Let me beg of you, Madam, to accompany me up 
another pair of ſtairs--- You'll rejoice to ſee what a 
happy eſcape we have all had. 

A happy eſcape indeed, Jack !--- For the fire had 
ſcorched the window-board, ſinged the hangings, and 
burnt thro” the ſlit-deal lining of the window-jambs. 

No anſwer, Madam !---Am I not worthy of one 
word ?---Is it thus you keep your promiſe with me! 
---Shall I not have the favour of your company for 
two minutes, only for two minutes in the dimng-room! 

Hem !---And a deep figh!---was all the anſwer. 

Anſwer me, but how you do! Anſwer me but that 

you are well !---Is this the forgiveneſs that was the 
condition of my obedience ? 
Then, in a faintiſh but angry voice, Begone from 
my door!---Wretch, inhuman, barbarous, and all 
that's baſe and treacherous!--Begone from my door 
Nor teaze thus a poor creature, intitled to protection, 
not outrage. 

Weli, Madam, I ſee how you keep your word 
with me!---{fa ſudden impulſe, the effects of an 
unthought-of accident, cannot be forgiven--- _ 

O the dreadful weight of a father's curſe, thus in 
the letter of it, ſo likely to be fulfilled! 

And then her voice dying away into inarticulate 
murmurs, I looked through the -key-hole, and faw 
her on her knees, her face, tho' not towards me, lifted 

wy 
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up, as well as hands, and thefe folded, deprecating, 
I ſuppoſe, that gloomy tyrant's curſe. 

I could not help being moved. 

My deareſt life! admit me to your preſence, but 
for two minutes, and confirm your promiſed pardon ; 
and may lightning blaſt me on the ſpot, if I offer any 
thing but my penitence, at a ſhrine ſo ſacred !---I will 
afterwards leave you for the whole day; and till to- 
morrow morning ; then to attend, with writings, all 
ready to ſign, a licence obtained, or, if it cannot, a 
miniſter without one. This once believe me. When 
you ſee the reality of the danger, that gave occaſion for 
this your unhappy reſentment, you will think leſs 
hardly of me. And let me beſeech you to perform a 
promiſe, on which I made a reliance not altogether 
ungenerous. 


cannot ſee you! Would to heaven I never had ! 
If I write, that's all I can do. | 
Let your writing then, my deareſt life, confirm your 
promiſe. And I will withdraw in expectation of it. 


Paſt Eleven o'clock. 
JusT now ſhe rung her bell for Dorcas; and, with 


her door in her hand, only half-open'd, gave her a 
billet for me. 

How did the dear creature look, Dorcas ? 

She was drefſed. Turned her face quite from me. 
Sigh'd, as if her heart would break. 
Sweet creature -I kiſſed the wet wafer, and drew 
it from the paper with my breath. 

Theſe are the contents.---No inſcriptive Sir! No 


Mr. Lovelace | 


] Cannot ſee you: Nor will I, if I can help it. 
Words cannot expreſs the anguiſh of my ſoul on 
your baſeneſs and ingratitude. 
If the circumſtances of things are ſuch, that I can 
ave no way for reconciliation with thoſe who would 
have been my natural protectors from ſuch outrages, 
but through ou (the r I can have to 


d 2 ſtay 
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ſtay a moment longer in your knowledge,) pen and 
ink muſt be, at preſent, the only means of commu. 
nication between us. 

Vileſt of men! and moſt deteſtable of plotters ! 
how have I deſerved' from you the ſhocking indig- 
nities---But no more---Only for your own ſake, wiſh 
not, at leaſt for a week to come, to ſee 

The urnideſervedly injured and inſulted, 
CLARISsA HaRLowt, 

So thou ſeeſt, nothing could have ſtood me in ſtead, 
but this plot of Tomlinſon and her Uncle: To what 
a pretty paſs, nevertheleſs, have I brought myſelf!--- 
Had Cæſar been ſuch a fool, he had never paſſed the 
Rubicon. But, after he had paſſed it, had he retreated, 
re infeftg, intimidated by a ſenatorial edit, what a 
pretty figure would he have made in hiſtory !---! 
might have known, that to attempt a robbery, .and 
put a perſon in bodily fear, is as puniſhable as if the 
robbery had been aQtually committed. 

But not to fee her for a week /---Dear pretty ſoul! 
how ſhe anticipates me in every thing! The counſel- 
lor will have finiſhed the writings, ready to fign, to- 
day, or to-morrow, at furtheſt : The licence with 
the parſon, or the parſon without the licence, muſt be 
alſo procured within the next four-and-twenty hours: 
Pritchard is as good as ready with his indentures tii- 

artite : Tomlinſon is at hand, with a favourable an- 
wer from her Uncle---Yet not to ſee her for a wetk! 
Dear ſweet ſoul!---Her good angel is gone a jour- 
ney : Is truanting at leaſt. But nevertheleſs, in thy 
week's time, and much leſs, my charmer, I doubt 
not to have completed ty triumph! = 

But what vexes the of all things, is, that ſuch an 
excellent creature ſhould break her word.---Fie, fie, 
upon her !---But nobody is abſolutely perfect 


*Tis human to err, but not to perſevere---T hope my 


charmer cannot be inhuman! | 
L E T- 
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E 
Mr. LoveELace, To JohN BELFoRD, E; 
King's Arms, Pallmall, Thurſday Two o'clock. 

Everal billets paſſed between us before I went out, 

by the internunciorſhip of Dorcas : For which 
reaſon mine are ſuperſcribed by her married name.— 
She would not open her door to. receive them ; leſt 
I ſhould be near it, I ſuppoſe : So Dorcas was forced 
to put them under the door (after copying them for 
thee) ; and thence to take-the anſwer. Read them, 
if thou wilt, at this place. 


n To Mrs. LovELACE. 
JNdeed, my deareſt life, you carry this matter too 

far. What will the people below who ſuppoſe us 
one, as to the ceremony, think of fo great a niceneſs? 
Liberties ſo innocent; the occaſion ſo accidental 
You will expoſe your/elf as well as me.---Hitherto 
they know nothing of what has paſſed. And what, 
indeed, has paſſed, to occaſion all this reſentment ?--- 
I am ſure, you will not, by a breach of your word 
of honour, give me reaſon to conclude, that, had I 
not obeyed you, I could have fared no worſe. 

Moft fincerely do I repent the offence given to your 
delicacy- --But muſt I, for ſo accidental an occurrence, 
be branded by ſuch ſhocking names? Vileſt of men, 


and moſt deteſtable of plotters, are hard words !---From 


ſuch a Lady's pen too. | | 
If you ſtep up another pair of ſtairs, you'll be con- 
vinced, that, however dere/table to you, I am no plot 
ter in this affair. | | 
I muſt inſiſt upon ſeeing you, in order to take your 
directions upon ſome of the ſubjects that we talked 
of yeſterday in the evening. ES hed Wh 


All that's more than neceſſary is too much. I claim 


your promiſed pardon, and wiſh to plead it on my knees. 
beg your preſence in the dining-room for one 
quarter of an hour, and I will then leave you tor the 
day. I am, my deareſt life, | . 
Your ever-adoring and truly penitent, 
D d 3 | LOvELACE, 
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. LoveLACE. 
I Will not ſee you. I cannot ſee you. I have no di- 
rections to give you, Let providence decide for 
me as it pleaſes. _ . 
The more! reflect upon your vileneſs, your ingrate- 
ful, your barbarous vileneſs, the more I am exaſpe- 
rated againſt you. | | 
'You are the /a/? perſon, whoſe judgment I would 
take upon what is or is not carried too far, in mat- 
ters of decency. Ko 
'Tis grievous.to me to write, or even to think of 
ou at preſent, Urge me no more then. Once more, 
I will not ſee yon. Nor care I, now you have made 
me vile to my; what other people think of me. 
45000 Dc i fe Bs. LAOVELACE. 
Ain, Madam, I remind you of your promiſe: 
+ X And beg leave to ſay, I inſiſt upon the perform- 
ance of it. SEV OED 
,, Remember, deareſt creature, that the fault of a 
| agpcable perſon cannot warrant a fault in one more 
ect. Over-niceneſs may be under-niceneſs! 
I cannot reproach myſelf with any thing that de- 
be thi big reſentment, 
I own that the violence of my paſſion for you might 
have carried me beyond fit bounds :—But that your 
mmands and „ had ſuch a power over 
e, gf fuch a moment, I humbly preſume to ſay, 


rves form conſideration. = 
You injoin me not to ſee you for a week. If! 
have not_your pardon before Captain Tomlinſon 
comes to town, what ſhall I fay to him? 
beg once more your preſence in the dining- room. 
By my ſoul, Madam, I u fee you. 


I want to conſult you about the licence, and other ö 
particulars of great importance. The people belos 
.think us married; and I cannot talk to you, the door 


between us, upon ſuch ſubjects. 


For heaven's ſake, favour me with your preſence F 


for a few minutes: And I will leave you for the 25 
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If I am to be forgiven, according to your promite, 
the earlieſt forgiveneſs muſt be the leaſt painful to 
yourſelf, as well as to 
Your truly contrite and afflifted, 


LovELACE. 
. To Mr. LoveLAcg. 
THE more you teaze me, the worſe will it be for 
you. 
Time is wanted to conſider whether I ever ſhould 
think of you at all. At preſent, it is my ſincere wiſh, 


that I may never more ſee your face. | 
All that can afford you the leaſt ſhadow of favour 
from me, ariſes from the hoped-for reconciliation 


with my real, not my Judas- protector. 
Jam careleſs at preſent of conſequences. I hate 
myſelf: And who is it I have reaſon to value? Not 
the man who could form a plot to diſgrace his own 
hopes, as well as a poor friendleſs creature (made 
friendleſs by himſelf), by outrages not to be thought 
of with patience. 


To Mrs. LOVELACE. 
Madam, 
] Will go to the Commons, and proceed in every 
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= particular, as if I kad not the misfortune 10 be 
under your diſpleaſure, 
. I muſt inſiſt upon it, that however faulty my paſl- 
„ ſion, on ſo unexpected an incident, made me appear 

to a lady of your delicacy, yet my compliance with 
your intreaties at ſuch a moment, as it gave you an 
a inſtance of your power over me, which few men 

could have ſhewn ; ought, duly conſidered, to in- 
title me to the effects of that folemn promiſe which 

' was the condition of my obedience. | i} 
r I hope to find you in a kinder, and, I will ſay, M0 
w | _Jufter diſpoſition on my return. Whether I get the 31 
rx licence, or not, let me beg of you to make the Soon Wh 

you have been pleafed to bid me hope for, to-mor- Wi 
& | row morning. This will reconcile every thing, and mil 
make me the happieſt of men, | | | 
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The ſettlements are ready to fign, or will be by 
night. | 

For heaven's ſake, Madam, do not carry your re- 
ſentment into a diſpleaſure ſo diſproportionate to the 
cffence. For that would be to expoſe us both to the 
people below; and, what is of infinite more conſe. 
quence to us, to Captain Tomlinſon. Let us be 
able, I beſeech you, Madam, to aſſure him on his 
next viſit, that we are one. 

As I have no hope to be permitted to dine with 
you, I ſhall not return till evening : And then, I pre- 
ſume to ſay, I expe (your promiſe authorizes me to 
uſe the word) to find you diſpoſed to bleſs, by your 
conſent for to-mcrrow, Your adoring 

LovELAcx. 

WHAT pleaſure did [ propoſe to take, how to en- 
jey the ſweet confuſion I expected to find her in, 
while all was ſo recent l- But ſhe muf?, ſhe Hall ſee 
me on my return. It were better for her/elf, as well 
as for me, that ſhe had not made /o much ado about 
nothing. I muit keep my anger alive, leſt it ſink into 
compaſſion. Lede and Compaſſion, be the provoca- 
tion ever fo great, are hard to be ſeparated : While 
Anger converts what would be Pity without it, into 
Reſentment. Nething can be lovely in a man's eye, 
with which he is thoroughly diſpleaſed. 

I ordered Dorcas, on putting the laſt billet under 
the door, and finding it taken up, to tell her, that I 
hoped an anſwer to it before I went out. 

Her reply was verbal, Tell him that I care not whi- 
ther he goes, nor what he does. And this, re-urged by 
Dorcas, was all ſhe had to ſay to me. | 

I looked thro* her keyhole at my going by her 
door, and faw her on her knees, at her bed's feet, her 
head and boſom on the bed, her arms extended | {weet 
creature !] and in an agony ſhe ſeemed to be, ſobb- 
ing, as I heard at that diſtance, as if her heart would 
break.---By my ſoul, Jack, I am a pity-ful fellow. 
Recollection is my enemy !---Divine excellence !--- 


Happy 
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Happy for ſo many days together !---Now ſo un- 
happy !---And for what ?---But ſhe is purity itſelf. 
---And why, after all, ſhould I thus torment---But 
I muſt not truſt myſelf with myſelf, in the humour 
I am in. 


WaiTING here FR, 0 and Mallory, by 
whoſe aid I am to get the licence, I took papers ont 
of my pocket, to divert myſelf ; and thy laſt popt it- 
ſelf officiouſly the firſt into my hand. I gave it the 
honour of a re-peruſal ; and this revived the ſubject 
with me, which I had reſolved not to truſt myſelt 
with, 

I remember, that the dear creature, in her torn 
anſwer to my propoſals, ſays, That condecenſion is not 
meanneſs. She better knows how to make this out, 
than any mortal breathing. Condecenſion, indeed, 
implies dignity : And dignity ever was there in her 
condeſcenſion. Yet ſuch a dignity, as gave grace to 
the condeſcenſion; for there was no pride, no inſult, 
no apparent ſuperiority, indicated by it.--- T his Miſs 
Howe confiryns to be a part of her general character (a). 

I can tell her, how ſhe might behave, to make me 


her own for ever. She knows ſhe cannot fly me. 


She knows ſhe muſt ſee me ſooner of later; the ſooner 
the more gracious.---I would allow her to reſent (not 
becauſe the liberties I took with her require reſent- 
ment, were ſhe not a Cl ARISSA; but as it becomes 
her particular niceneſs to reſent) : But would ſhe ſhew 
more Love than Abborrence of me in her reſent- 
ment; would ſhe /eem, if it were but to ſeem, to be- 
heve the fire no device, and all that follow merely ac- 
ciderital ; and deſcend, upon it, to tender expoſtula- 
tion arid upbraiding for the advantage I would have 
taken of her ſurprize ; and would ſhe, at laſt, be ſa- 
tisfied (as well ſhe may), that it was attended with no 
further conſequence ; and place ſome generous con- 
fidence in my honour [Power loves to be truſted, 


£ Jack } 5 
(a) Page 23 of this Volume. 
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Jack]; I think I would put an end to all her trials, 
and pay her my vows at the altar. | 

Yer, to have taken ſuch bold ſteps, as with Tom- 
Iinſon and her Uncle---To have made ſuch a pro- 
_—_— Belford, Belford, how have I puzzled my- 

elf as well as her -- This curſed averſion to wedlock 
how has it intangled me !---W hat contradictions has 
it not made me guilty of 

How pleaſing to myſelf to look back upon the hap- 
PY days I gave her; though mine would doubtleſs 

ave been more unmixedly fo, could I have deter- 
mined to lay aſide my contrivances, and to be as fin- 
cere all the time, as ſhe deſerved that I ſhould be 

If I find this humour hold but till to-morrow 
morning [And it has now laſted two full hours, and 
I ſeem, methinks, to have pleaſure in encouraging it}, 
I will make thee a viſit, I think, or get thee to come 
to me; and then will I conſult thee upon it. 

But ſhe will not truſt me. She will not confide in 
my honour. Doubt, in this caſe, is defiance. She 
loves me not well enough, to forgive me generouſly. 
She is ſo greatly above me ! How can I forgive her 
for a merit ſo mortifying to my pride] She zhinks, 
ſhe #nows, ſhe has old me, that ſhe is above me. 
Theſe words are ſtill in my ears, Begone, Lovelace 
My ſoul is above thee, man !---T hou haſt a 
© proud heart to contend with !---My ſoul is above 
© thee, man (a)] Miſs Howe thinks her above me too. 
Thou, even thou, my friend, my intimate friend and 
companion, art of the ſame opinion. I fear her as 
much as I love her. How ſhall my pride bear theſe 
reflections ?---My wife, (as I have ſo often ſaid, be- 
cauſe it ſo often recurs to my thoughts) to be ſo much 
my ſuperior !---Myſelf to be conſidered but as the 
ſecond perſon in my own family ;---Canſt thou teach 


me to bear ſuch a refleicn as this To tell me of 


my acquiſition in her, and that ſhe, with all her ex- 
cellencies, 


(a) See page 148. of this Volume. 
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cellencies, will be une in full property, is a miſtake 
—It cannot be ſo—For ſhall I not be hers; and not 
my oon? — Will not every act of her duty (as I cannot 
deſerve it) be a condeſcenſion, and a triumph over me? 
And muſt I owe it merely to her goodneſs, that ſhe 
does not deſpiſe me? To have her condeſcend to 
bear with my follies! To wound me with an eye of 
pity !—A daughter of the Harlowes thus to excel the 
laſt, and, as I have heretofore ſaid, not the meaneſt 
of the Lovelaces—Forbid it! 

Yet forbid it not—For do I not now—do I not 
every moment ſee her before me all over charms, 
and elegance, and purity, as in the ſtruggles of the 
paſt midnight? And in theſe ſtruggles, heart, voice, 
eyes, hands, and ſentiments, ſo greatly, ſo gloriouſly 
conſiſtent with the character ſhe has ſuſtained from 
her cradle to the preſent hour ? 

But what advantages do I give thee ? 

Yet have I not always done her juſtice? Why then 
thy teazing impertinence ? 

However, I forgive thee, Jack---Since (ſo much 
generous love am I capable of |) I had rather all the 
world ſhould condemn me, than that her character 
ſhould ſuffer the leaſt impeachment. 

The dear creature herſelf once told me, that there 
was a ſtrange mixture in my mind (4). 

I have been called Devil, and Beelgebub, between 
the two proud beauties : I muſt indeed be a Beelze- 
bub, if I had not ſome tolerable qualities. 

But as Miſs Howe ſays, her /uffering-time is her 
my ie (). Hitherto ſhe has done nothing but 

ine. 

She called me villain, Belford, within theſe few 
hours. And what is the ſum of the preſent argument; 
but that had I At been a villain in her ſenſe of the 
word, ſhe had not been ſo much an angel? | 

O Jack, Jack! This midnight attempt has made 


me 


(a) Vol. III. p. 169. () Vol. IV. p. 24. 
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me mad; has utterly undone me] How can the 
dear creature ſay, I have made her vile in her own 
eyes, when her behaviour under ſuch a ſurprize, and 
her reſentment under ſuch circumſtances, have ſo 
greatly exalted her in mine? 

Whence, however, this ſtrange rhapſody ?—Ts it 
owing to my being here? That I am not at Sinclair's? 
But if there be infection in that houſe, how has my 
Beloved eſcaped it ? . 

But no more in this ſtrain II will ſee what her 
behaviour will be on my return Vet already do I be- 
gin to apprehend ſome little ſinkings, ſome little re- 
trogradations; for I have juſt now a doubt ariſen, 
whether, for her own ſake, I ſhould wiſh her to for- 
give me /ightly, or with difficulty ? 


Au in a way to come at the wiſh'd for licence. 

I have now given every-thing between my Beloved 
and me a full conſideration ; and my puzzle is over. 
What has brought me to a ſpeedier determination, is, 
that I think I have found out what ſhe means by the 
week's diſtance ſhe intends to hold me at: It is, that 
ſhe may have time to write to Miſs Howe, to put in 
motion that curſed ſcheme of hers, and to take mea- 
ſures upon it, which ſhall enable her to abandon and 
renounce me for ever.---Now, Jack, if I obtain not 
admiſſion to her preſence on my return; but am re- 
fuſed with haughtineſs ; if her wet be inſiſted upon 
(ſuch proſpects before her); I ſhall be confirmed in 
my conjecture ; and it will be plain to me, that weak 
at beſt was that Love, which could give place to punc- 
tilio, at a time that the all-reconciling ceremony (ſo 
ſhe muſt think) waits her command :---Then will 
recolle& all her perverſeneſſes; then will I re- peruſe 
Miſs Howe's letters, and the tranſcripts from others 
of them ; and give way to my averſion to the life of 
ſhackles; And then ſhall ſhe be mine in my own 


Way. | 
But after all, I am in hopes, that ſhe wen 


have as much cauſe to quarrel with her for breach of 


chairmen ſhall poppet me towards her by-and-by. 


is gone off —Abſolutely gone off !|—Iſcap'd L— 
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better conſidered of every-thing by the evening. 
That her threat of a week's diſtance was thrown out 
in the heat of paſſion ; and that ſhe will allow, that I 


her word, as ſhe has with me for breach of the peace. 
Theſe lines of Rowe have got into my head ; and 
I ſhall repeat them very devoutly all the way the 


Teach me, ſome power, the happy art of ſpeech, 
To dreſs my purpoſe up in gracious words ; 


Such as may ſoftly fleal upon ber ſoul, 
And never waken the tempeſluous paſſions. 
LETTER LIII. 
Mr. LoveLAce, To John BELFoRD, E/; 
{hurſday Evening, Fune 8. 
For a curſe to kill with Ruin'd ! Undone ! 
Outwitted, trick'd Zounds, man, the lad 


Thou knoweſt not, nor canſt conceive, the pangs 
that wring my heart What can I do !--O Lord, 
O Lord, O Lord! 

And thou, too, who haſt endeavoured to weaken 
my hands, wilt but clap thy dragon's wings at the 
tidings ! 

Yet I muſt write, or I ſhall go diſtracted. Tittle 
leſs have I been theſe two hours; diſpatching meſſen- 
gers to every ſtage; to every inn ; to every waggon 
or coach, whether flying or creeping, and to every 
houſe with a bill up, for five miles round. 

The little hypocrite, who knows not a ſoul in this 
town ¶ I thought I was ſure of her at any time], ſuch 
an unexperienced traitreſs; giving me hope too, in her 
firſt billet, that her expectation of the family-recon- 
ciliation would with-hold her from taking ſuch a ſtep 
as this—-Curſe upon her contrivances !—-l thought, 
that it was owing to her baſhfulneſs, to her modeſty, 
that, after a few innocent freedoms, ſhe could not 


look me in the face; when, all the while, ſhe was 
Vor. IV. Ee | im 
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impudently [yes, I ſay impudently, though ſhe be a Cha- 


riſſa Harlowe ;] contriving to rob me of the deareſt 


property 1 had ever purchaſed—Purchaſed by a pain- 


ful ſervitude of many months; fighting through the 
wild beaſts of her family for her, and combating with 
a wind-mill virtue, that hath coſt me millions of per- 
juries only to attempt; and which now, with its 
damn'd air-fans, has toſt me a mile and a half beyond 
hope !—And this, juſt as I had arrived within view 
of the conſummation of all my wiſhes ! 

O Devil of Love] God of Love no more How 
have I deſerved this of thee !—Never before the friend 
of frozen virtue !—Powerleſs demon, for powerleſs 
thou muſt be, if thou meanedſt not to play me booty; 
who ſhall henceforth kneel at thy altars May every 
enterprizing heart abhor, deſpiſe, execrate, renounce 
But what ſignifies curſing now! 

SK * 

How ſhe could effect this her wicked eſcape, is my 
aſtoniſhment ; the whole ſiſterhood having charge of 
Her. For, as yet, I have not had patience enough 


to inquire into the particulars, nor to let a ſoul of 


them approach me. 

Of this I am ſure, or I had not brought her hither. 
There is not a creature belonging to this houſe, that 
could be corrupted either by virtue or remorſe: Ihe 
higheſt joy every infernal nymph of this worle than 
internal habitation, could have known, would have 
been to reduce this proud Beauty to her own level. — 
And as to my villain, who alſo had charge of her, he 
is ſuch a ſeaſon'd varlet, that he delights in miſchiet 
for the fake of it: No bribe could ſeduce him to be- 
tray his truſt, were there but wickedneſs in it 
*T1s well, however, he was out of my way, when the 
curſed news was imparted to me Gone, the vil- 
lain ! in queſt of her: Not to return, nor to ſee my 
{ace (ſo it ſeems he declared), till he has heard ſome 
tidings of her; and all the out- of- place varlets of his 
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numerous acquaintance, are ſummoned and employ- 
ed in the ſame buſineſs. | 

To what purpoſe brought I thisangel [angel I muſt 
yet call her !]to this helliſh houſe ?—And was I not 
meditating to do her deſerved honour ? By my foul, 
Belford, I was refolved—But thou knoweſt what 1 
had conditionally reſolved And now, tho? I was de- 
termined ſo much in her favour, who can tell what 
hands ſhe may have fallen into ? 

I am mad, ſtark mad, by Jupiter, at the thoughts 
of this! Unprovided, deſtitute, unacquainted 
ſome villain, worſe than myſelf, who adores her not 


as I adore her, may have ſeized her, and taken ad- 


vantage of her diſtreſs Let me periſh, Belford, if 
a whole hecatomb of innocents, as the little plagues 
are called, ſhall atone for the broken promiſe and 
wicked artifices of this _ creature. 

Conn home with reſolutions ſo favourable to 
her, judge thou of my diſtraQtion, when her eſcape 
was firſt hinted to me, although but in broken ſen- 
tences. I knew not what I ſaid, nor what I did; I 
wanted to kill ſome-body. I flew out of one room 
into another, while all avoided me but the veteran 
Betty Carberry, who broke the matter to me: I 
charged bribery and corruption, in my firſt fury, up- 
on all; and threatened deſtruQtion to old and young, 
as they ſhould come in my way. 

Dorcas continues locked up from me: Sally and 
_ have not yet dared to appear: The vile Sin- 
Cl  — g 

But here comes the odious devil: She taps at the 
door, though that's only a- jar, whining and ſnuffling, 
to try, I ſuppoſe, to coax me into temper. 


Wu ar a helpleſs ſtate, where a man can only exe- 
Crate himſelf and others; the occaſion of his rage re- 
Maining ; the evil increaſing upon reflection; time it- 

Ee 2 ſelf 
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ſelt conſpiring to deepen it !—O how I curſed her 

I have her now, methinks, before me blubbering— 
How odious does ſorrow make an ugly face !—Thine 
Jack, and this old beldam's, in peniteniials, inſtead of 
moving compaſſion, muſt evermore confirm hatred; 
while Beauty in tears, is beauty heighten'd, and what 


my heart has ever delighted to ſee. 
What excuſe |—Confound you, and your curſed 


daughters, what excuſe can you make ! Is ſhe na 


gone | Has ſhe not eſcap'd But before I am 
quite diſtrated | before I commit half a hundred 
murders, let me hear how it was. 


I navg heard her ſtory !——Art, damn'd, con- 
founded, wicked, unpardonable Art, in a woman ef 
her character But ſhew me a woman, and I'll ſhew 
thee a plotter This plaguy ſex is Art itſelf : Every 
individual of it is a plotter by nature. 

This is the ſubſtance of the old wretch's account, 

She told me, That I had no ſooner left the vile 
* houſe, than Dorcas acquainted the Syren? [Do, Jack, 
let me call her names I beſeech thee, Jack, let me 
call her names I] than Dorcas acquainted her lady 
* with it; and that I had left word, that I was gone 
* to DoQors-Commons and ſhould be heard of for 


© ſome hours at the Horn there, if inquired after by 


the counſellor, or any-body elſe ; That afterwards 
© I ſhould be either at the Cocoa-Tree, or King's 
* Arms; and ſhould not return till late, She then 
© urged her to take ſome refreſhment.” 

dðhe was in tears, when Dorcas approached her; het 
* ſaucy eyes ſwelled with weeping : She refuſed either 
© to eat or drink; ſighed as if her heart would break. 
Falſe, deviliſh grief | not the humble, ſilent grief, that 
only deſerves pity !--Contriving to ruin me, to deſpoil 
me of all that I held valuable, in the very midſt of it! 

© Nevertheleſs, being reſolved not to ſee me for 8 


s week at leaſt, ſhe ordered her to bring her up _ 
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* or four French rolls, with a little butter, and a de- 
© canter of water; telling her, ſhe would diſpenſe 
© with her attendance; and that ſhould be all ſhe 
* would live upon in the interim. So, artful crea- 
ture ! pretending to lay up for a week's ſiege.--For, 
as to ſubſtantial food, ſhe, no more than other angels 
—Angels, faid I !——'The devil take me, it the. 
ſhall be any more an ange! For ſhe is odious in 
my eyes; and I hate her mortally | | 

But oh ! Lovelace, thou lyeft !—She is all that is 
lovely ! All that is excellent! 

But is ſhe, can ſhe, be gone O how Miſs Howe 
will triumph !—But if that little Fury receive her, 
Fate ſhall make me rich amends ; for then will I con- 
trive to have them both. | 

I was looking back for connexion--but the devil take 
connexion ; I have no buſineſs with it: The-contrary 
beſt befits diſtraction, and that will ſoon be my lot! 

* Dorcas conſulted the old wretch about obeying 
her: O yes, by all means, for Mr. Lovelace knew 
* how to come at her at any time; and directed a 
© bottle of ſherry to be added. | 

© This chearſul compliance ſo obliged her, that ſhe 
* was prevailed upon to go up, and look at the da- 
mage done by the fire; and ſeemed not only ſhock- 
* ed at it, but ſatisfied it was no trick, as the owned 
ſhe had at firſt apprehended it to be. All this made 
them ſecure ; and they laughed in their ſleeves, to 
think what a childiſh way of ſhewing her reſent- 
ment, ſhe ha&found out; Sally throwing out her 
witticiſms, that Mrs. Lovelace was right, however, 
* not to quarrel with ber bread and butter." 

Now this very childiſhneſs, as they thought it, in 
ſuch a genius, would have made me ſuſpect either her 
head, after what had happened the night before ; 
or her intention, when the marriage was, ſo far as 
ſhe knew, to be completed within the week ſhe was 
relolved to ſecrete herſelf ſrom me in the ſame houſe. 
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© She ſent Will. with a letter to Wilſon's directed 
to Miſs Howe, ordering him to inquire if there 
were not one for her there. 

* He only pretended to go, and brought word there 
was none; and put her letter in his pocket for me. 
© She then order'd him to carry another (which ſhe 
gave him) to the Horn-Tavern to me.— All this 
done without any ſeeming hurry ; yet ſhe appeared 
to be very ſolemn; and put her handkerchief fre- 
quently to her eyes. 

f. pretended to come to me, with this letter; 
but tho' the dog had the ſagacity to miſtruſt ſome- 
thing, on her ſending him out a ſecond time (and 
to me, whom ſhe had refuſed to ſee) ; which he 
thought extraordinary ; and mentioned his miſtruſts 
to 1 Polly, and Dorcas; yet they made light 
of his ſuſpicions; Dorcas aſſuring them all, that her 
Lady ſeemed more ſtupid with her grief, than ac- 
tive; and that ſhe really believed ſhe was a little 
turned in her head, and knew not what ſhe did.— 
But all of them depended upon her inexperience, 
her open temper, and upon her not making the leaſt 
motion towards going out, or to have a coach, or 
chair called, as ſometimes ſhe had done; and ſtill 
more upon the preparations ſhe had made for a 
week's ſiege, as I may call it. 

* Will. went out, pretending to bring the letter 
to me; but quickly returned; his heart ſtill miſ- 
giving him; on recollecting my frequent cautions, 
that he was not to Judge for himſelf, when he had 

any doubt occured, from 


circumſtances I could not foreſee, literally to fol- 
low them, as the only way to avoid blame. 

© But it muſt have been in this little interval, that 
ſhe eſcaped ; for ſoon after his return, they made faſt 
the ſtreet-door and hatch, the mother and the two 
* nymphs taking a little turn thto the garden; Dorcas 


going 
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going up ſtairs, and Will. (to avoid being ſeen by 
© his lady, or his voice heard) down into the kitchen. 


A bout half an hour after, Dorcas, who had plant- 


© ed herſelf where ſhe could ſee her Lady's door open, 
© had the curioſity to go to look through the key-hole, 
having a miſgiving, as ſhe ſaid, that her Lady might 
© offer ſome violence to herſelf, in the mood: ſhe had 
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been in all day ; and finding the key in the door, 
which was not very uſual, ſhe tapped at it three or 
four times, and having no anſwer, opened it, with 
Madam, Madam, did you call ?—Suppoſing her in 
her cloſet. 

Having no anſwer, ſhe ſtept forward, and was 
aſtoniſhed to find her not there : She haſtily ran in- 
to the dining-room, then into my apartments, 
ſearched every cloſet ; dreading all the time to be- 
hold ſome ſad cataſtrophe. 

© Not finding her any-where, ſhe ran down to the 
old creature, and her nymphs, with a Have you ſeen 
my Lady ? Then ſhe's gone !—She's no-where 
above 

They were ſure ſhe could not be gone out. 
The whole houſe was in an uproar in an inſtant; 
ſome running up ſtairs, ſome down, from the upper 
rooms to the lower ; and all ſcreaming, How ſhould 
they look me in the face! | 

© Will. cried out, he was a dead man ! He blamed 
them ; They bim; and every one was an accuſer, 
and an excuſer at the ſame time. 

When they had ſearched the whole houſe, and 
every cloſet in it, ten times over, to no purpoſe : 
They took it into their heads to ſend to all the 
porters, chairmen, and hackney-coachmen, that 
had been near the houſe for two hours paſt, to in- 
quire if any of them ſaw Such a young Lady ; de- 
ſcribing her. | 
This brought them ſome light: The only daun- 
ing for hope, that I can have, and which keeps me 


from 
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from abſolute deſpair. One of the chairmen gave 
them this account.: That he ſaw ſuch a one come 
out of the houſe a little before four (in a great hur- 
ry, and as if frighted), with a little parcel tied upin 
a handkerchief, in her hand: That he took notice to 
his fellow, who plied her, without her anſwering, 
that ſhe was a fine young lady : That he'd warrant, 
ſhe had either a bad huſband, or very croſs parents; 
for that her eyes ſeemed ſwelled with crying. Upon 
which, a third fellow replied, That it might be a Doe 
eſcaped from mother Damnable's park. This Mrs, 
Sinclair told me with a curſe, and a wiſh, that ſhe 
knew the faucy villain :—She thought, truly, that 
ſhe had a better reputation; ſo handſomely as ſhe 
lived, and ſo juſtly as ſhe paid every-body for what 
ſhe bought ; her houſe viſited by the beſt and civil- 
leſt of gentlemen ; and no noiſe or brawls eve 
heard, or known in it ! 
From theſe appearances, the fellow who gave this 
information, had the curioſity to follow her, unper- 
ceived. She often looked back. Every-body who 
paſſed her, turned to look after her; paſſing their 
verdicts upon her tears, her hurry, and her charm- 
ing perſon ; till coming to a ſtand of coaches, a 
coachman plied her; was accepted; alighted, open- 
ed the coach-door in a hurry, ſeeing her hurry; 
and in it ſhe ſtumbled for haſte ; and the fellow 
believed, hurt her ſhins with the ſtumble.” 


The devil take me, Belford, if my generous heart is 


not moved for her, notwithſtanding her wicked deceit, 
to think what muſt be her reflections and apprehen- 
ſions at the time A mind ſo delicate, heeding no 
cenſures ; yet, probably, afraid of being laid hold of by 
a Lovelace in every-one ſhe ſaw ] At the ſame time, 
not knowing to what dangers ſhe was going to expoſe 
herſclf ; nor of whom ſhe could obtain ſhelter ; a 
ſtranger to the town, and to all its ways; the after- 
noon far gone ; but little money ; and no cloaths but 
thoſe ſhe had on. It 
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It is impoſſible, in this little interval ſince laſt night, 
that Miſs Howe*s Townſend could be co-operating. 

But how ſhe muſt abhor me, to run all theſe riſques; 
how heartily muſt ſhe deteſt me, for my freedoms of 
laſt night! O that ſhe had had greater reaſon for a 
reſentment ſo violent !—As to her Virtue, I am too 
much enraged to give her the merit due to that: To 
Virtue it cannot be owing, that ſhe ſhould fly from the 
charming proſpects that were before her: But to ma- 
lice, Hatred, Contempt, Harlowe-Pride, the worſt of 
Pride, and to all the deadly paſſions that ever reign- 
ed in a female breaſt—And it I can but recover her 
But be ſtill, be calm, be huſhed, my ſtormy paſſions 
for is it not Clariſſa (Har/owe muſt I ſay? ), that thus 
I rave againſt ? 

* The fellow heard her ſay, Drive faſt | Very faſt! 
Where, Madam ?—To Holborn Bars, anſwered 
© ſhe ; repeating, Drive very faſt !—And up ſhe 
pulled both the windows: And he loſt ſight of the 
* coach in a minute. 

Will. as ſoon as he had this intelligence, ſpeeded 
* away in hopes to trace her out; declaring, that he 
* would never think of ſeeing me, till he had heard 
* ſome tidings of his lady.“ 

And now, Belford, all my hopes is, that this fel- 
low (who attended us in our airing to Hampſtead, 
to High-gate, to Muzzlehill, to Kentiſh- Town) will 
hear of her at ſome one or other of thoſe places. 
And on this I the rather build, as I remember, ſhe 


was once, after our return, very inquiſitive about the 


ſtages, and their prices; praiſing the conveniency to 
paſſengers in their going off every hour; and this in 
Will's hearing, who was then in attendance. Woe 
be to the villain, if he recolle& not this | | 


I Haves been traverſing her room meditating, or 
taking 
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taking up every-thing ſhe but touched or uſed : The 
glaſs ſhe dreſſed at, I was ready to break, for not give- 
ing me the perſonal image ib was wont to reflect, of 
her whoſe idea is for ever preſent with me. I call for 
her, now in the tendereſt, now in the moſt reproach- 
ful terms, as if within hearing : Wanting her, I want 
my own ſoul, at leaſt every-thing dear to it. What a 
void in my heart! what a chilneſs in my blood, as if 
its circulation were arreſted ! From her room to my 
own; in the dining room, and in and out of every 
place where I have ſeen the beloved of my heart, dol 
hurry; in none can tarry ; her lovely image in every- 
one, in ſomelively attitude, ruſhing cruelly upon me, 
in differently remembered converſations. 

But when in my firſt fury, at my return, I went up 
two pair of ſtairs, reſolved to find the locked-up Dor- 
cas, and beheld the vainly-burnt window board, and 
recollected my baffled contrivances, baffled by my 
own weak folly, I thought my diſtraction completed, 
and down I ran as one frighted at a ſpectre, ready to 
howl for vexation ; my head and my temples ſhoot- 
ing with a violence I had never felt before; and my 
back aching, as if the vetebræ were disjointed, and 
falling in pieces. 

But now that I have heard the mother's ſtory, and 
contemplated the dawning hopes given by the chair- 
man's information, I am a good deal eaſier, and can 
make cooler reflections. Moſt heartily pray I for 


Will's ſucceſs, every four or five minutes. If I loſe - 


her, all my rage will return with te- doubled fury. | he 
diſgrace to be thus outwitied by a novice, an infant, in 
ſtratagem and contrivance, added to the violence of 
my paſſion for her, will either break my heart, or 
(what ſaves many a heart in evils inſupportable) turn 
my brain. What had I to do to go out a licence- 
hunting, at leaſt till J had ſeen her, -and made up 
matters with her? And nouns were 5 _ the per 
rincipal to lay all his own faults upon 
; vilege of a princip y — 
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underlings, and never be to blame himſelf, I ſhould 
be apt to reflect, that I am more in fault than any-body, 
And as the ſting of this reſſection will ſharpen upon 


me if I recover her not, how ſhall I be able to bear it? 
If ever— 


Here Mr. Lovelace lays himſelf under a 7 77 too 
ſhocking to be repeated, if he revenge not himſelf 


upon the Lady, ſhould be once more get her into 
his bands. 
* * 


I HAve juſt now diſmiſſed the ſniveling toad Dor- 
cas, who was introduced to me for my pardon by the 
whining mother. I gave her a kind of negative and 
ungracious forgiveneſs. —Y et I ſhall as violently curſe 
the two nymphs, by-and-by, for the conſequences of 
my own folly : And this will be a good way too, to 
prevent their ridicule upon me, for lofing fo glorious 
an opportunity as I had laſt night, or rather this 
morning. 

I have colleQed, from the reſult of the inquiries 
made of the chairman, and from Dorcas's obſervations 
before the cruel creature eſcaped, a deſcription of her 
dreſs; and am reſolved, if I cannot otherwiſe hear of 
her, to advertiſe her in the Gazette, as an eloped wife, 
both by her maiden and acknowledged name ; for her 
elopement will ſoon be known by every Enemy, 
why then ſhould not my Friends be made acquainted 
with it, from whole inquiries and informations I may 
expect ſome tidings of her ? 

She had on a brown luteſtring night-gown, freſh, 
and looking like new, as every thing ine wears does, 
whether new or not, from an <legance natural to her. 
A beaver hat, a black ribband about her neck, and 
blue knots on her breaſt. A quilted petticoat of car- 
nation-coloured ſatten; a roſe-· diamond ring, ſuppoſed 
on her finger; and in her whole perilon and appeaTr- 
ance, as I ſhall expreſs it, a dion'tv, as well as beauty, 


that 
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that commands the repeated attention of every one 
who ſees her. | 

The deſcription of her perſon, I ſhall take a little 
more pains about. My mind muſt be more at eaſe, 
before I can undertake that. And I ſhall threaten, 
that if, after a certain period given for her voluntary 
return, ſhe be not heard of, I will proſecute any per- 
ſon, who preſumes to entertain, harbour, abett, or 
encourage her, with all the vengeance than an injur'd 
gentleman and huſband may be warranted to take by 
Law, or otherwiſe, 


FrESH cauſe of aggravation !—But for this ſcrib- 
ling vein, or I ſhould ſtill run mad! 

Again going into her chamber, becauſe it was hers, 
and ſighing over the bed, and every piece of furniture 
in it, I caſt my eye towards the drawers of the dreſ- 
ſing-glaſs, and ſaw peep out, as it were, in one of the 
halt-drawn drawers, the corner of a letter. I ſnatch- 
ed it out, and found it ſuperſcribed by her, To Mr. 
Lovelace, The ſight of it made my heart leap, and! 
trembled ſo, that I could hardly open the ſeal. 

How does this damn'd Love unman me !—But no- 
body ever loved as I love !—It is even increaſed by 
ker unworthy flight, and my diſappointment. In- 
grateful creature, to fly from a paſſion thus ardently 
flaming ! which, like the palm, riſes the more for be- 
ing depreſſed and lighted ! | 

Iwill not give thee a copy of this letter. I owe 
her not ſo much ſervice. 

But wouldſt thou think, that this haughty promiſe- 
breaker could reſolve, as ſhe does, abſolutely and for 
ever to renounce me for what paſſed laſt night? That 
ſhe could reſolve to forego all her opening proſpeQs 
of reconciliation ; that reconciliation with a worthleſs 
family, on which ſhe had ſet her whole heart 
Yet ſhe does !—She acquits me of all obligation to 
her, and herſelf of all expectations from me! And 

for 


F 
( 
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for what ?---O that indeed I had given her real cauſe! . 
Damn'd confounded Niceneſs, Prudery, Affectation, 
or pretty Ignorance, if not affectation !---By my ſoul], 
Belford, I told thee all---I was more indebted to her 
ſtruggles, than to my own forwardneſs. I cannot ſup- 
port my own reflections upon a decency fo ill-re- 
quited.---She could not, ſhe would not have been ſo 
much a Harlowe in her reſentment had I deſerved, 
as I ought to have done, her reſentment. All ſhe 
feared, had then been over, and her own good-ſenſe, 
and even modeſty, would have taught her to make the 
beſt of it. 

But if ever again I get her into my hands, Art and 
more Art, and Compulſion too, if ſhe make it neceſ- 
fary [and *tis plain that nothing elſe will do], ſhall ſhe 
experience from the man whoſe fear of her has been 
above even his paſſion for her; and whoſe gentleneſs 
and forbearance ſhe has thus perfidzouſly triumphed 
over. Well ſays the Poet, 

"Tis nobler like a lion to invade 
When appetite directs, and ſeize my prey, 
Than to wait tamely, like a begging dog, 

Till dull conſent throws out the ſcraps of love. 
Thou knoweſt what I have fo lately vowed---And 
Jet at times [cruel creature, and ingrateful as cruel I], i 
can ſubſcribe with too much truth to thoſe lines of > WY 

another Poet: | 

She reigns more fully in my ſoul than euer; 

She gariſons my breaſt, and mans againſt me 
 Ev'n my own rebel thoughts, with thouſand graces, 

Ten thouſand charms, and new-diſcover'd beauties f 
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| LETTE LV; . 
ö Mr. LovELAcRER, To Joun BELTTORD, £/4; l 
5 LO, is put into my hands by Wilſon him- q 
*" +a | 
) Such a letter! | 
A letter from Miſs Howe to her cruel friend! 1 
f Voi. W. 1 I made 14 
[ 
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I made no ſcruple to open it. 

It is a miracle that I fell not into fits at the read- 
ing of it; and at the thought of what might have 
been the conſequence, had it come to the hands of 
this Clariſſa Harlowe. Let my juſtly-excited rage ex- 
cuſe my irreverence. 

Collins, tho' not his day, brought it this afternoon 
to Wilſon's, with a particular deſire, that it might be 
ſent with all ſpeed to Miſs Beaumont's lodgings, and 
given, if poſſible into her own hands. He had before 
been here (at Mrs. Sinclair's) with intent to deliver 
it to her himſelf; but was told [r truly told /], that 
ſhe was abroad ; but that they would give her any 
thing he ſhould leave for her, the moment ſhe re- 
turned.---But he cared not to truſt them with his 
buſineſs, and went away to Wilſon's (as I find by the 
deſcription of him at both places), and there left the 
letter ; but not till he had a ſecond time called here, 
and found her not come in. 

The letter (which I ſhall incloſe ; for it is too long 
— tranſeribe) will account to thee for his coming hi- 
ther. 

O this deviliſh Miſs Howe !- Something muſt be 
reſolved upon, and done with that little Fury 


Thou wilt ſee the margin of this curſed letter 
crouded with indices IJ. I put them to mark the 
places devoted for vengeance, or requiring animad- 
verſion. Return thou it to me the moment thou hat 
read it. 5 

"i it here; and avoid trembling for me, if thou 
eanſt. 


To Miſs LxTitTIiA BEAUMONT. 
My deareſt Friend, Wedneſday, June 7. 
OU will perhaps think, that I have been too 
long filent. But I had begun two letters at 
different times ſince my laſt, and written a great 


deal each time; and with ſpirit enough, I aſſure 
you; 


at 
re 
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x7 you; incenſed as I was againſt the abominable 
wretch you are with; e on reading 
ours of the 21ſt of the paſt month (a). 
Ihe fir/t I intended to keep open till I could 
ive you ſome account of my proceedings with 
rs. Townſend. It was ſome days before I ſaw 
her: And this intervenient ſpace giving me time 
to re-peruſe what I had written, I thought it pro- 
per to lay that aſide, and to write in a ſtile a little 
xz leſs fervent; for you would have blamed me, I 
know for the freedom of ſome of my expreſſions 
x (execrations, if you pleaſe.) And when I had 
gone a good way in the /econd, the change in your 
proſpects, on his communicating to you Miſs 
Montague's letter, and his better behaviour, oc- 
caſioning a change in your mind, I laid that aſide 
alſo, , And in this uncertainty, thought I would 
wait to ſee the iſſue of affairs between you, before 
wrote again; believing that all would ſoon be 
decided one way or other. 

1 had ſtill perhaps, held this reſolution, (as 
every appearance, according to your letters, was 
more and more promiſing), had not the two paſſed 
days furniſhed me with intelligence which it 
highly imports you to know. 

But I muſt ſtop here, and take a little walk, to 
try to keep down that juſt indignation which rifes 


to my pen, when I am about to relate to you what 
I muſt communicate. | 


am not my own miſtreſs enough Then my 

mother Always up and down—And watching 

as if I were writing to a fellow But I will try if 
I can contain. mylelf in tolerable bounds. —— 

The women of the houſe where you are—O 

my dear—'The women of the houſe—But you 


(a) See Letter xxvi. of this Vel. p. 1 37. 
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never thought highly of them. — So it cannot be 
ſo very ſurprizing—Nor would you have ſtaid ſo 
long with them, had not the notion of removing 
to one of your own, made you' leſs uneaſy, and 
leſs curious about their characters, and behaviour, 
Let I could now wiſh, that you had been leſs re- 
ſerved among them But I teaze you—In ſhort, 
my dear, you are certainly in a deviliſh houſe |— 
Be aſſured, that the woman is one of the vileſt of 
women — Nor does ſhe go to you by her right 
name Very true—Her name is not Sinclair— 
Nor is the ſtreet ſhe lives in, Dover-ſtreet.—Did 
you never go out by yourſelf, and diſcharge the 
coach or chair, and return by another coach or 
chair? If you did (yet I don't remember that you 
ever wrote to me, that you did), you would ne- 
ver have found your way to the vile houſe, either 
by the woman's name, Sinclair, or by the ſtreet'; 
name, mentioned by that Doleman in his letter 
about the lodgings (a). | 
The wretch might indeed have held out theſe 
falſe lights a little more excuſably, had the houſe 
been an honeſt houſe ; and had his end only been 
to prevent miſchief from your brother— But this 
contrivance was antecedent, as I think, to your 
brother's project: fo that no excuſe can be made 
for his intentions at the time — The man, what- 
ever he may not intend, was certainly then, even 
x7 then, a villain in his heart! 


z> TI am exceſſively concerned, that I ſhould be 
revailed upon, between your over-nicenels on one 
Ling. and my mother's poſitiveneſs, on the other, 

to be ſatisfied without knowing how to direct to 
you at your lodgings. I think too, that the pro- 
poſal that 1 ſhould be put off to a fhird.- Huld 
knowledge, or rather veiled in a fir/t-hand 1gno- 
rance, came from him—and that it was only ac- 


(4) Fel: III. p. 190. quieſced 
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quieſced in by you, as it was by me (a), upon 
needleſs and weak conſiderations Becauſe, truly, 
I might have it to ſay, if challenged, that I knew 
not where to ſend to you l am aſhamed of my- 
ſelf !—Had this been at fir} excuſable, it could 
not be a good reaſon for going on in the folly, 
when you had no liking to the houſe, and when 
g he began to play tricks, and delay with you, — 
What I was to miſtruſt myſelf, was I ?—I was to 
allow it to be thought, that I could not keep 
g my own ſecret ?—But the houſe to be taken at 
this time, and at that time, led us both on—like 
z- fools, like tame fools in a ſtring. -Upon my life, 
my dear, this man is a vile, a contemptible vil- 
lain—I muſt ſpeak out !—How has he laugh'd 
in his ſleeve at us both, I warrant, for I can't 
tell how long Ne 
And yet who could have thought, that a man 
of fortune, and ſome reputation [ This Doleman, I 
t mean; not your wretch, to be ſure | ]—formerly 
a Rake indeed [I have inquired after him 
long ago; and ſo. was the eaſier ſatisfied] - but 
married to a woman of family —having had a 
palſy-blow—and one would think a penitent— 
E ſhould recommend ſuch a houſe -[ Why, my 
dear, he could not inguire of it, but muſt find it to 
be bad] to ſuch a man as Lovelace, to bring his 
future, nay, his then ſuppoſed bride to:? | 


x I wRITE, perhaps, with too much violence, to 
be 
(a) See Pol. III. p. 263, * p. 270. Where the 
Reader will obſerve, that the propoſal came from herſelf ; 
which, as it was alſo mentioned by Mr. Lovelace Cas will 
be /een in Mi/s Harlowe's letter, p. 297 ) ſbe may be pre- 
Jumed to have forgot. So that Clariſſa had a double in- 
ducement for acquieſcing with the propoſed method of car- 
rying on the correſpondence between Miſs Howe and her- 
| 45 by Wilſon's conveyance, and by the name of Latitia 
eaumont. 
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be clear. But I cannot help it. Yet I lay down 
my pen, and take it up every ten minutes, in 
order to write with ſome temper-— My mother 
too in and out What need I (the aſks me) lock 
myſelf in, if I am only reading paſt correſpon- 
dencies? for that is my pretence, when ſhe 
comes poking in with her face ſharpened to an 
edge, as I may fay, by a curioſity that gives her 
r more pain than pleafure—The Lord forgive me; 
but I believe I ſhall huff her the next time ſhe 
comes in. X Xs 
Do Yeu forgive me too, my dear. My mother 
ought ; becauſe ſhe fays, I am my father's girl; 
and becauſe I am ſure I am Hers. I don't know 
what to do- don't know what to write next 
I have ſo much to write, yet have ſo little pa- 
tience, and fo little oþportungly: Yea tt 
But I will tel] you how I came by my intelli. 
gence. a alk 5. 
xz That being a fa#, and requiring the leſs atten- 
tion, I will try to account to you for that. 
Thus then it came about— © Miſs Lardner 
li (nn you have ſeen at her couſin Bidulph's) 
* ſaw you at St. James's church on Sunday was 
* fortnight. She kept you in her eye during the 
© whole time; but could not once obtain the no- 
-* tice of yours, tho? ſhe courteſy'd to you twice, 
* She thought to pay her compliments to you 
© when the Service was over; for ſhe doubted not 
© but Ye were married—and for an odd reaſon— 
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#5 © becauſe you came to church by yourſelf. —Every eye, 
das uſual, ſhe faid, was upon you; and this ſeem- 
© ing to give you henry, and you being nearer the 
door than ſhe, you flid out, before ſhe could get 
© to you. But ſhe ordered her ſervant to follow 
© you, till you were houſed. This ſervant ſaw. you 
© ſtep into a chair, which waited for you ; and you 
© ordered the men to carry you to the place where 
* they took you up. The 
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The next day, Miſs Lardner ſent the ſame 


© ſervant out of mere curioſity, to make private 
© inquiry whether Mr. Lovelace were, or were 
© not, with you there. And this inquiry brought 
g © out, from different people, that the houſe was 
© ſuſpected to be one of thoſe genteel wicked 
© houſes, which receive and accommodate faſhion- 

© able people of both ſexes. 
_< Miſs Ea confounded at this ſtrange in- 
© telligence, made further inquiry; injoining ſe- 
© crecy to the ſervant ſhe had ſent, as well as to 
© the gentleman whom ſhe employed : Who had 
it confirmed from a rakiſh friend, who knew 
© the houſe; and told him, that there were two 
© houſes; the one, in which alf decent appear- 
« ances Were preſerved, and gueſts rarely admitted; 
the other, the receptacle of thoſe who were ab- 
© ſolutely engaged, and broken to the vile yoke.— 
Say my dear creature—ſay—Shall T not exe- 
crate the wretch ?—But words are weax What 
can I fay, that will ſuitably expreſs my abhorrence 
of ſuch a villain as he muſt have been, when he 
meditated to bring a Clariſſa Harlowe to ſuch a 

lace! | 
"Y Miſs Lardner kept this to herſelf ſome days, 
* not knowing what to do; for ſhe loves you, and 
© admires you of all women. At laſt, ſhe revealed 
© it, but in confidence, to Miſs Bidulph, by let- 
* ter. Miſs Bidulph, in like confidence, being 
© afraid it would diſtract ne, were I to know it, 
© communicated it to Miſs Lloyd; and ſo, like a 
* whiſper'd ſcandal, it paſſed thro? ſeveral canals ; 
© and then it came to me. Which was not till laſt 
Monday.?Zł | 

[ thought I ſhould have fainted upon the ſur- 
priſing communication. But rage taking place, it 
g blew away the ſudden illneſs. I beſought Miſs 
Lloyd to re-injoin ſecrecy to every-one. I told 


her, 
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her, that I would not for the world, that my mo- 
ther, or any of your family, ſhould know it. And 

= I inſtantly cauſed a truſty friend to make what in. 
quiries he could about "Tomlinſon, ' 

g had thoughts to have done it before: But not 
imagining it to be needful, and little thinking that 
you could be in ſuch a houſe, and as you were 
pleaſed with your changed proſpects, I forbore, 

px And the rather forbore, as the matter is ſo laid, 
that Mrs. Hodges is ſuppoſed to know nothing of 
the projected treaty of accommodation; but, on 
the contrary, that it was deſigned to be a ſecret 
to her, and to every-body but immediate parties; 
and it was Mrs. Hodges that I had propoſed to 
ſound by a ſecond hand. | 

Now, my dear, it is certain, without applying 
to that too-much favoured houſekeeper, that there 
is not ſuch a man within ten miles of your Uncle. 
Very true ! One Tomkins there is, about four miles 
off; but he is a day-labourer : And one Thompſon, 
about five miles diſtant the other way; but he is 
a pariſh ſchoolmaſter, poor, and about ſeventy, 

FA man tho? but of 800/. a year, cannot come 

from one country to ſettle in another, but every- 
body in both muſt know it, and talk of it. 

xy Mrs, Hodges may yet be ſounded at a diſtance, 
if you will, Your uncle is an old man. Old men 
imagine themſelves under obligation to their pa- 
ramours, if younger than themfelves, and ſeldom 

32; keep any thing from their knowledge. But if we 
ſuppoſe him to make a ſecret of the deſigned 
treaty, it is impoſſible, beforethat treaty was thought 
of, but ſhe muſt have ſeen him, at leaſt have heard 

our uncle ſpeak praiſefully of a man he is ſaid to 
be ſo intimate with, let him have been ever ſo lit- 
tle a while in thoſe parts. | 

Vet, methinks, the ſtory is fo plauſible. Tom- 
linſon, as you deſcribe him, is ſo good a man, * 

0 
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ſo much of a gentleman ; the end to be anſwered 
E by his being an impoſtor, ſo much more than ne- 
eſſary, if Lovelace has villainy in his head; and as 
you are in ſuch a houſe—Your wretch's behaviour 
to him was ſo petulant and lordly; and Tomlin- 
ſon's anſwer ſo full of ſpirit and circumſtance ; 
and then u hat he communicated to you of Mr, 
z# Hickman's application to your uncle, and of Mrs. 
Norton's to your mother (ſome of which parti- 
culars, I am ſatisfied, his vile agent, Joſeph Le- 
x man, could not reveal to his viler employer); his 
preſſing on the marriage-day, in the name of your 
uncle, which it could not anſwer any wicked pur- 
poſe for him to do; and what he writes of your 
37 uncle's propofal to have it thought that you were 
married from the time that you had lived in one 
houſe together; and that to be made to agree with 
the time of Mr. Hickman's viſit to your uncle: 
3} The inſiſting on a truſty perſon's being preſent at 
the ceremony, at that uncle's nomination— Theſe 
things make me willing to try for a tolerable con- 
ſtruction to be made of all; tho' I am fo much 
puzzled, by what occurs on both ſides of the 
E queſtion, this I cannot but abhor the deviliſh 
wretch, whoſe inventions and contrivances are for 
ever employing an inquiſitive head, without af- 
fording the means of abſolute detection. 

But this is what I am ready to conjeQure, that 
Tomlinſon, ſpeciousas he is, isa machine of Love- 
lace; and that he is employed for ſome end which 

E has not yet been anſwered. —This is certain, that 
not only Tomlinſon, but Mennell, who, I think, 
attended you more than once at this vile houſe, 
muſt know it to be a vile houſe. 

What can you then think of Tomlinſon's de- 
chring himſelf in favour of it, upon inquiry ? 

Lovelace too muſt know it to be ſo ; if not be- 
fore he brought you to it, ſoon after. 

| | Perhaps 
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Perhaps the company he found there, may be— 
the moſt probable way of accounting for his bear. 
ing with the houſe, and for his ſtrange ſuſpen- 
ſions of marriage, when it was in his power to call 
ſuch an angel of a woman his.-—— 

O my dear, the man is a villain! the greateſt 
of villains, in every light !—I am convinced that 
he is — And this Doleman muſt be another of his 

| implements ! 

| here are ſo many wretches who think that to 

1 be no fin, which is one of the greateſt, and the 

moſt ingrateful, of all fins; to ruin young crea- 
tures of our ſex, who place their confidence in 
them ; that the wonder is leſs than the ſhame, 
that people of figure, of appearance, at leaſt, are 
found to promote the horrid purpoſes of profli- 
gates of fortune and intereſt ! | | 

But can I think (you will aſk, with indignant 
aſtoniſhment), that Lovelace can have deſigns 

upon your honour ? 

That ſuch deſigns he has had, if he ill hold 
them not, I can have no doubt, now that I know 
the houſe he has brought you to, to be a vile one, 
This is a clue that has led me to account for all 
his behaviour to you ever ſince you have been in 
his hands. 

Allow me a brief retroſpection of it all. 

£7 We both know, that Pride, Revenge, and a de- 
light to tread in unbeaten paths, are principal in- 
gredients in the character of this finiſhed libertine. 

z7 He hates all your family, yourſelf excepted ; 
and I have ſeveral times thought, that I have ſeen 
him ſtung and mortified, that Love has obliged 
him to kneel at your footſtool, becauſe you are à 

2 Harlowe.—Yet is this wretch a ſavage in Love.— 
Love that humanizes the fierceſt ſpirits, has not 

been able to ſubdue his. His pride, and the cre- 
dit which a few plau/ib/e qualities, ſprinkled * 

| 


! 
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re his odious ones, have given him, have ſecured him 
too good a reception from our eye-judging, our 
undiſtinguiſhing, our ſelf- flattering, our too- con- 
fiding Sex, to make aſſiduity and obſequiouſneſs, 
and a conqueſt of his unruly paſſions, any part 
of his ſtudy. | 
le has ſome reaſon for his animoſity to all the 
men, and to one woman of your family. He has 
always ſhewn you, and all his own family too, 
that he prefers his Pride to his Intereſt. He is a 
declared marriage-hater : A notorious intriguer : 
Full of his inventions ; and glorying in them.— 
He never could draw you in to declarations of 
Love: Nor, till your w/e relations perſecuted 
you, as they did, to receive his addreſſes as a Lover. 
He knew, that you profeſſedly diſliked him 
for his immoralities ; he could not therefor juſtly 
blame you, for the coldneſs and indefference of 
your behaviour to him. 
pt The prevention of miſchief was your firſt main 
view in the correſpondence he drew you into. 
He ought not, then, to have wonder'd, that you 
declared your preferance of the Single Life to any 
matrimonial engagement. He knew, that this 
was always your preference; and that before he 
te tricked you away fo artfully. What was his con- 
duct to you afterwards, that you ſhould of a 
ſudden change it ? 
Thus was your whole behaviour regular, con- 
ſiſtent, and dutiful to thoſe to whom by birth, 


you owed duty; and neither prudiſh, coquetith, 
nor tyrannical to him. 
I He had agreed to go on with you upon thoſe 
your own terms, and to rely only on his own me- 
rits and future reformation, for your favour. 

It was plain to me, indeed, to whom you com- 
| municated all that you knew of your own heart, 
tho? not all of it that I found cut, that Love had 

pretty early gained footing in it. And this you 


yourſelf. 
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c yourſelf would have diſcovered ſooner than you did 


had not his alarming, his unpolite, his rough con- 
duct, kept it under, 


zz I knew, by experience, that Love is a fire that 


is not it! piavey without burning one's fingers: 
I knew it to be a dangerous thing for two fngle 
perlons of different ſexes, to enter into familiarity 
and correſpondence with each other; fince, as 
to the latter, muſt not a perſon be capable of 
premiditated art, who can fit down to write, and 
not write from the heart? —And a woman to write 
her heart to a man practiſed in deceir or even to 
a man of ſome character, what advantage does it 
ive him over her ? | 


x As this man's vanity had made him imagine, 


* 


that no woman could be proof againſt Love, 
when his addreſs was honourable; no wonder 
that he ſtruggled, like a lion held in toils, againſt 
a paſſion that he thought not returned. — And how 
could you at fir/t, ſhew a return in love, to ſo fierce 
a ſpirit, and who had ſeduced you away by vile 
artifices, but to the approval of thoſe artifices ? 
Hence, perhaps, it is not difficult to believe, that 

it became poſſible for ſuch a wretch as this to give 
way to his old prejudices againſt marriage ; and to 
that Revenge which had always been a firſt paſ- 
ſion with him. 

This is the only way, I think, to account for 
his horrid views in bringing you to a vile houſe. 

And now may not all the reſt be naturally ac- 


z- counted for ?—His delays —— His teazing ways 


His bringing you to bear with his lodging in the 
fame houſe——His making you paſs to the people 
of it, as his wife; tho” reſtrictively ſo, yet with 


hope, no doubt (vileſt of villains as he is I), to 


take you at advantage. —— | 


His bringing you into the company of his liber- 


tine companions ; The attempt of impoſing upon 
you that Miſs Partington for a bedlellow, very 
8 : probably 


, 
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8 his own invention, for the worſt of pur- 

. poſes; His terrifying you at many different times; 

His obtruding himſelf upon you when you went 

t out to church; no doubt to prevent your find- 
ing out what the people were; T he advantages 
he made of your brother's fooliſh project with 
Singleton. | 

See, my dear, how naturally all this follows 
from the diſcovery made by Miſs Lardner.— Sec 
how the monſter, whom I thought, and ſo often 
called, a /, comes out to have been all the time 

'4 one of the greateſt villains in the world! 

But if this be ſo, what (it would be aſked bv an 
indifferent perſon) has hitherto ſaved you? (315- 
rious creature |---What (morally ſpeaking} but 

our watchfulneſs ! What but That, and the ma 
zeſty of your virtue; the native dignitz, which, in 
a ſituation ſo very difficult (friendleſs, deſtitute, 

paſſing for a wife, caſt into the company of crea- 
tures accuſtomed to b2tray and ruin innocent 
hearts) has hitherto enabled you to battle, over- 
awe, and confound, fuch a dangerous libertine as 
this; ſo habitually remorſeleſs, as you have ob- 
ſerved him to be ; fo wa various in his temper ; 
fo inventive; ſo ſeconded, ſo ſupported, fo inſti- 
gated, too probably, as he has been —- That 23 
tive dignity, that heroiſm I will call it, which has, 
on all proper occaſions, exerted itſelf, in its /!! 

d luſtre, unmingled with that charming obliging- 
neſs and condeſcending ſweetneſs, which is ever- 
more the ner of that dignity, when your mind 
is free and unapprehenſive ! 

t Let me ſtop to admire, and to bleſs my beloved 
friend, who, unhappily tor herſelf, at an age ſo 
tender, unacquainted as (he was with the world, 
and with the vile arts of libertines, having beer: | 
called upon to ſuſtain the hardeſt and moſt ſhock- J 


ing trials, from perſecuting Relations on one hand, If 
Vor. IV. Gg and ul | 
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and from avillainous Lover on the other, has been 
enabled to give ſuch an illuſtrious example of for. 
titude and prudence, as never woman gave before 
her; and who, as I have heretofore obſerved (a), 
has made a far greater figure in adverſity, than ſhe 
poſhbly could have made, had all her ſhining 
te qualities been exerted in their full force and power, 
by the eontinuance of that proſperous run of for- 
tune, Which attended her for Eighteen years of 
lite out of Nineteen. 


is Bor now, my dear, do I apprehend, that you 
are in greater danger than ever yet you have been 
in; if you are not married in a week; and yet 
ſtay inthis abominable houſe. For were you cut 
of it, I own, I ſhould not be much afraid tor you. 
Theſe are my thoughts, on the moſt deliberate 
z# conſideration : * That he is now convinced, that 
ne has not been able to draw you off your guard: 
That therefore, if he can obtain no new advau- 
tage over you, as he goes along, he is reſolved 
to do you all the poor juſtice that it is in the 
power of ſuch a wretch as he, to do you. He is 
the rather induced to this, as he ſees, that all his 
* own family have warmly engaged themſelves in 
your cauſe; and that it is his highe/t intereſt to 
be juſt to you. Then the horrid wretch loves 
© you, as well he may, above all women. I have 
no doubt of this---With /uch a love as ſuch a 
3$# © wretch is capable of: With /uch a love as He- 
road loved his Mariamne.---He is now therefore, 
© very probably, at laſt, in earneſt.“ 

| I teok time for inquiries of different natures, as 
© - 1knew by the train you are in, that whatever his 
deſigns are, they cannot ripen either for good or 
evil, till ſomething ſhall reſult from this new de- 

vice of his about Tomliaſon and your uncle. 
Device 

(a) See p. 24. 
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Device I have no doubt that it is, whatever this 
dark, this impenetrable ſpirit, intends by it. 
And yet I find it to be true, that Counſellor 
Williams (whom Mr. Hickman knows to be a 
man of eminence in his profeſſion) has actually 
as good as finiſhed the ſettlements : Fhat two 
＋ draughts of them have been made; one avowed! 
to be ſent to one Captain Tomlinſon, as the cler 
ſays: And ] find, that a licenfe has actually been 
more than once endeavoured to be obtained; and 
that difficulties have hitherto been made, equally 
to Lovelace's vexation and difappointment, My 
mother's proctor, who is very intimate with the 
proctor applied to by the wretch, has come at 
this information in confidence; and hints, that, 
as Mr. Lovelace is a man of high fortunes, theſe 
difficulties will probably be got over. 
But here follow the cauſes of my apprehenſion 
of your danger; which I fhould not have had a 
thought of (finee nothing very vile has yet been 
* attempted) but on finding what a houfe you are 
in, and, on that diſcovery, laying together, 'and 
ruminating on paſt occurrences, 
© You are obliged, from the preſent favonrable 
Y © appearances, to give him your company when- 
© ever he requeſts it. Vou are under a neceſſity 
* of forgetting, or ſeeming to forget, paſt diſobli- 
* pations; and to receive his addreſſes as thoſe of 
* a betrothed lover.---You will incur the cenſure 
* of prudery and affectation, even perhaps in your 
* own apprehenfion, if you keep him at that di- 
* ſtance which has hitherto been your ſecurity.--- 
His ſudden (and as ſuddenly recovered) ilineſs, 
has given him an opportunity to find out, that 
* you love him. [ Alas, my dear, I knew you loved 
vim] He is, as you relate, every hour more 
| © and more an incroacher upon it. He has ſeem'd 
to change his nature, and is all lave and gentle- 
Gg 2 © nth, 
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© neſs. The wolf has put on the ſheep's cloath- 
ing; yet more than once has ſhewn his teeth, 
and his hardly ſheathed claws. The inſtance 
you have given of his freedom with your perfon, 
* which you could not but reſent; and yet, as 
© matters are circumſtanced between you, could 
not but paſs over, when Tomlinſon's letter 
© called you Into his company (a), ſhew the ad- 
vantage he has now over you; and alſo, that if 
he can obtain greater, he will. — And for this 
« very reaſon (as I apprehend) it is, that Tom- 
linſon is introduced; that is to ſay, to give you 
the greater ſecurity, and to be a mediator, if 
© mortal offence be given you, by any villainous 
© attempt.— The day ſeems not now to be ſo 
much in your power as it ought to be, ſince 
That now partly depends on your uncle, whoſe 
« preſence, at your own motion, he has wiſhed 
on the occaſion.---A wiſh, were all real, very 
© unlikely, I think, to be granted. . 
And hh ſituated, ſhould he offer greater free- 
doms, muſt you not forgive him? 
1 fear nothing (as I know who has ſaid), that 
devil carnate or incarnate can fairly do againſt a 
virtue fo eſtabliſhed (5) - But ſurprizes, my dear, 
in ſuch a houſe as that you are in, and in ſuch 
circumſtances as I have mentioned, I greatly fear! 
The man one, who has already triumphed over 
_ - perſons worthy of his alliance. 
„ What then have you to do, but to fly this 
houſe, this infernal houſe!-—O that your heart 
would Jet you fly him / 
2+ If you ſhould be diſpoſed ſo to do, Mrs. Townl- 
end ſhall be ready at your command.---But if 
you meet with no impediments, no new cauſes of 
doubt, I think your reputation in the eye of the 
„ world, 
(a) See p. 258, 259, 260, of this Volume. 
% See Mrs. Norton's letter, p. 31, of this Volume. 


3% to imagine her houſe might be.----Aſk him 
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world, though not your happineſs, is concerned, 
that you ſhould be his.---And yet F cannot bear, 
x+ that theſe libertines ſhould. be rewarded for their 
villainy with the beſt of the Sex, when the worſt 
of it are too good for them. 

But if you meet with the leaſt ground for ſuſ- 
picion; if he would detain you at the odious 
houſe, or wiſh you to ſtay, now you know what 

z the people are, fly him, whatever your proſpects 
are, as well as them. . 

In one of your next airings, if you have no 

r other way, refuſe to return with him. Name me 

for your iritelligencor, that you are in a bad houſe; 

and if you think you cannot now break with him, 

ſeem rather to believe that he may not know it 

to be (o; and that I do not believe he does: And 

w yet this belief in us dean muſt Dr . very 


* But ſuppoſe you defire, andinfiſ 3 to go 
out of town for the air, this ſultry weather ?--- 
You may plead your health for ſo doing. He 

dare nat reſiſt ſuch a plea. Your brother's fooliſh 
ſcheme, I am told, is certamly given up 1 40 * 
need not be afraid on that account. 

If you do not fly the houſe upon men of 

this, or fome way or ather get — it, I all 

judge of his pawer over you, by the Mr 
have over either him or-yaurſelf. 

x One of my informants has made rler 
ries concerning Mrs. Fretchville. Did he ever 
name to you the ſtreet or ſquare ſhe lived in &--- 
I don't remember, that you, in amy of yours, 

mentioned either to me. Strange, v 1 
This, I think! No ſuch perſon or hogie an be 


'found, near any of the new ſtreets or ſquares, 
where the lights I had from your letters led me 


What ftreet the houſe is = 27 Ne nasse «on 
G g 3 as. Joa. 
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you. And let me know. If he make a difficulty 

of that circumſtance, it will amount to a de- 

tection.—-And yet, I think, you have enough: 
without this. \ 

I ſhall ſend this long letter by Collins, who 
changes his day to oblige me ; and that he may 
try (now I know. where you are), to get it into 
your own hands. If he cannot, he will leave it 

at Wilſon's. As none of our letters hy that con- 
veyance have miſcarried, when you have been in 
more apparently diſagreeable fituations than you 
are in at preſent, I hope that This will go file, 
if Collins ſhould be obliged to leave it there. 
I wrote a ſhort letter to you in my firſt agita- 
tions. It contained not above twenty lines, all 
full of fright, alarm, and execration. But being 
afraid, that my vehemence would too much affect 
you, I thought it better to wait a little, as well for 
the reaſcns already hinged at, as to be able to give 
vou as many dey 
thoughts upon all. And pow, I think, taking to 
pour aid other circumſtances as they have offer'd, 
er: may offer, you will be ſufficiently armed to re- 
fut all His machinations, be they what they will. 
x* One word more. Command me up, if I can 
be of the leaſt ſervice, or pleaſure to you. I value 
not fame; I value not cenſure ; nor even life it- 
felf, I verily think, as I do your honour, and 
your friendſhip—For, is not your honour my ho- 
nour? And is not your friendſhip the pride of 
r 
May heaven preſerve you, my deareſt creature, 
in honour and ſafety, is the prayer, the hourly 
prayer, f | 
255 Your ever-faithful and aſfectionate 
An 2 f ANNA Howe. 
Ther orn. J. I have „ x 
4.0 _ all night. ; Þ To 
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To Miſs Howe. 
My deareſt creature, 
OW you have ſhock'd, confounded, ſurpriz'dg 
aſtoniſh'd me, by your dreadful communica- 
uon !---My heart is tos weak to bear up againſt ſuch 
a ſtroke as this l- When all hope was with me! 
When my proſpects were ſo much mended !---But, _ 
can there be ſuch villainy in men, as in this vile 
principal, and equally vile gent! 

I am really ill---V ery i!]---Grief and ſurprize, and, 
now I will fay, deſpair, have overcome me ---All, all, 
you have laid down as conjecture, appears to me ' 
now to be more than conjecture! _ 8 

O that your mother would have the goodneſs to 
permit me the preſence of the only comforter that my 
afflicted, my half- broken heart, couid be raiſed by! 
But I charge you, think not of coming up without 
her indulgent permiſſion.---I am tao ill, at preſent, . 
my dear, to think of ccmbating with this dreadful. 
man; and of flying from this horrid houſe l- My 
bad writing will ſhew you this.---But my ilineſs will 
be my preſent ſecurity, ſhould he indeed have me- 
ditated villainy.---Forgive, O forgive me, my deareſt 
friend, the trouble I have given you l- All muſt ſoon 
But why add I grief to grief, and trouble to trouble? 
---But I charge you, my beloved creature, not to 
think of coming up, without your mother's leave, to 
the truly deſolate, and broken-ſpirited | 

| CLARISSA HARLOWE.. . 

Wert, Jack!---And what thinkeſt thou of this 
Jaſt letter ?--- Miſs Howe values not either ſame or cen- 
fure ; thinkeſt thou, that this letter will not bring the 
Intle fury up, though ſhe could procure no other con- 
veyance than her higgler's pamiers, one fer herſelf, the 
ether for her maid ?---She knows where to come 
now !--.-Many a little villain have I puniſhed for 
knowing more than I would have her know; and 
that by add ng to her knowledge and experience,--- . 


What 
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What thinkeſt thou, Belford, if by getting hither this 
virago, and giving cauſe for a lamentable letter from 
her, to the fair fugitive, I ſho::1d be able to recover 
her ?—W ould ſhe not viſit that friend in her diftreſs, 
thinkeſt thou, whoſe intended viſit to her in her, 
brought her into the condition ſhe herſelf had ſo per- 
tidioufly eſcaped from? | 
Let me enjoy the thought! 

Shall I ſend this letter ?--- Thou ſeeſt I have left 
room, if I fail in the exact imitation of ſo charming 
a hand, to avcid too ſtrict a ſcrutiny.---Do they not 
both deſerve it of me? Seeſt thou not how the rave- 
ing girl threatens her mother ?---Ought ſhe not to be 
puniſn'd ?- And can I be a worſe devil, or villain, 
or monſter, than ſhe calls me in this letter; and has 
called me in her former letters; were I to puniſh 
them both, as my vengeance urges me to puniſh them. 
And when I have executed That my vengeance, how 
charmingly ſatisfied may they both go down into the 
country, and keep houſe together, and have a much 
better reaſon than their pride could give them, for 
living the ſingle - life they have both ſeemed, ſo fond of? 

I will ſet about tranſcribing it this moment, I think. 
I can reſolve afterwards. Yet what has poor Hick- 
man done to deſerve this of me? But gloriouſly 
would it puniſh the mother (as well as daughter) for 
all her ſordid avarice; and for her undutifulneſs to 
honeſt Mr. Howe, whoſe heart ſhe actually broke. I 
am on tip- toe, Jack, to enter upon this project.—-Ißs 
not one country as good to me as another, if I ſhould 
be obliged to take another tour upon it? 


But I will not venture. Mr. Hickman is a good 


man, they tell me. I love a good man. I hope one 


of theſe days to be a good man myſelf; Beſides, I 


have heard within this week, ſomething of this honeſt 
fellow that ſhews he has a foul; when I thought, if 
he had one, that it lay a little of the deepeſt to emerge 
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to notice, except on very extraordinary occaſions; 
and that then it preſently ſunk again into its Cellula 
adipoſa.—T he man is a plump man. Didſt ever ſee 
him, Jack? 

But the principal reaſon that withholds me (for 
'tis a tempting project!) is, for fear of being utterly 
blown up, if 1 ſhould not be quick enough with my 
letter, or if Miſs Howe ſhould deliberate on ſetting 
out, or try her mother's conſent firſt ; in which time, 
a letter from my frightged beauty might reach her; 
for I have no doubt, where-ever ſhe has refuged, but 
her firſt work was to write to her vixen friend, I 
will therefore go on patiently; and take my revenge 
upon the little fury at my leiſure, 

But, in ſpite of my compaſſion for Hickman, whoſe 
better character is ſometimes my envy, and who is 
one of thoſe mortals that bring clumſineſs into credit 
with the mothers, to the diſgrace of us clever fellows, 
and often to our diſappointment with the daughters; 
and who has been very buſy in aſſiſting theſe double 
arm'd beauties againſt me; I ſwear by all the Di 
Majores, as well as Minores, that I will have Miſs 
Howe, if I cannot have her more exalted friend. 
And then, if there be ſo much flaming love between 
theſe girls as they pretend, what will my charmer 
profit by her eſcape ? | | 

And now, that I ſhall permit Miſs Howe to rei 
a little longer, let me aſk thee, If thou haſt not, in 
the incloſed letter, a ſreſb inſtance, that a great many 
of my difficulties with her ſiſter-toaſt are owing to 
this flighty girl? —Tis true, that here was naturally 
a confounded ſharp wintry air ; and, if a little cold 
water was thrown into the path, no wonder that it 
was inſtantly frozen ; and that a poor honeſt traveller 
found. it next to impoſlible to keep his way ; one foot 
ſliding back as faſt as the other advanced; to the en- 
dangering of his limbs or neck. But yet I think it 
impoſſible, that ſhe ſhouid have baffled me as 4 has 
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done (novice as ſhe is, and never before from under 
her parents wing), had ſhe not been armed by a virago, 
who was formerly very near ſhewing, that ſhe could 
hetter adviſe than practiſe. But this, I believe, I 
have ſaid more than once before. 

IT am loth to reproach my/elf, now the cruel crea- 
ture has eſcaped me; for what would that do, but 
add to my torment? Since evils ſelf-cauſed, and 
avoidable, admit not of palliation or comfort. And 
yet, if chu telleſt me, that all her ſtrength was ow- 
ing to my weakneſs, and that I have been a curſed 
coward in this whole affair ; why then, Jack, I may 
bluſh, and be vexed ; but, by my ſoul, I cannot con- 
tradict thee. 

But this, Belford, I hope—that if I can turn the 
poiſon of this letter into wholfome aliment ; that is 
to fay, if I can make uſe of it to my advantage; [ 
ſhall have y free conſent to do it. 

I am 2 careful to covers cautioufly, and 
to preſerve ſeals intire. I will draw out from this 
curſed letter an alphabet. Nor was Nick Rowe ever 
nalf fo diligent to learn Spanifh, at the Quixote re- 
commendation of a certain Peer, as I will be to gain a 
nraſtery of this vixen's hand. 

LETTER LV. 
Miſe Crarissa Hartowe, To Miſs Hows, 
| Thurſday Evening, Tune 8. 
A Fer my laſt, fo full of other hopes, the contents 
| of This will ſurpriſe you. O my deareſt friend, 
man has at laſt proved himſelf to be 2 villain! 


It was with the utmoſt difficulty laſt night, that I pre - 


ſerved myfelf from the vileſt diſhonour. He extorted 
from me # promiſe of forgiveneſs; and that I would 
ſee him next day, as if nothing had happened : But 
if it were poſſible to eſcape from a wretch, who, as 1 
have too much reaſon to believe, formed a plot to fire 
the houſe, to frighten me, almoſt naked, into his 
arms, how arty 


ſee him next day ? I have 
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I have eſcaped, Heaven be praiſed, I have! And 
have now no other concern, than that I fly from the 
only hope that could have made ſuch. an huſband to- 
lerable to me; The reconciliation with my friends, 
ſo agreeable undertaken by my uncle. 

All my preſent hope is, To find fome reputable 
family, or perſon of my own Sex, who is obliged to 
go beyond fea, or who lives abroad ; I care not whi- 


ther; but if I might cheoſe, in ſome one of our 


American colonies— Never to be heard of more b 
my relations, whom I have ſo grievoully offended. 

Nor let your generous heart be moved at what I 
write: If I can eſcape the dreadfalleſt part of my fa- 
ther's malediction (for the temporary part is already in 
2 manner fulfilled, which makes me tremble in appre- 
henſion of the other), I ſhall think the wreck of my 
worldly fortunes a happy compoſition. 

Neither is there need of the renewal of your fo 
often tender'd goodnels to me: For I have with me 
rings and other valuables, that were ſent me with my 
cloths, which will turn into money, to anſwer all J 


can want, till Providence ſhall be pleaſed to put me into 


ſome way to help myſelf, if, for my further puniſh- 
ment, my life is to be lengthen'd beyond my wiſhes, 

Impute not this ſcheme, my beloved friend, either 
to dejection on one hand, or to that romantic turn on 
the other, which we have ſuppoſed generally to ob- 
tain with our Sex, from Fifteen to twenty-two: For, 
be pleaſed to conſider my unhappy fituation, in the 
light in which it really muſt appear to every conſider- 
ate perſon, who knows it. In the firſt place, the 
man, who had the aſſurance to think me, and to 
endeavour to make me his property, will hunt me 
from place to place, and ſearch after me as an eſtray: 
And he knows he may do ſo with impunity ; for 
whom have I to protect me from him? 

Then as to my eſtate, the enviable eſtate, which 
has been the orginal cauſe of all my misfortunes, it 
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ſhall never be mine upon litigated terms, What is 
there in being enabled to boaſt, that I am worth more 
than I can uſe, or wiſh to uſe?—— And if my power 
is circamicribed, I ſhall not have that to anſwer for, 
which I ſhould have, if I did nog uſe it as T ought: 
Which very few do. I ſhall have no huſband, of 
whole intereſt I ought to be fo regardful, as to pre- 
vent me doing more than juſtice to others, that I may 
not do % to him.—lf therefore, my father will be 
pleaſed (as I ſhall preſume, in proper time, to propoſe 
to him) to pay two annuities out of it, one to my 
dear Mrs. Norton, which may make her eaſy for the 
Temainder of her life, as ſhe is now growing into years; 
the other of ol. per annum, to tlie tame good woman, 
for the ute of My poor, as I have had the vanity to call 
a certain ſet of people, concerning whom {he knows 
all my mind; that ſo as few as poſſible may ſuffer by | 
'the conſequences of my error ; God bleſs them, and 
'give them heart's-caſe and content with the reſt. | 
Other reaſons for my taking the ſtep 1 have hinted 
at, are theſe: 
{ 
t 


This wicked man knows I have no friend in the 
world but you: Your neighbourhood therefore would 
be the firſt he would ſeek for me in, were you to think 
it poſſible for me to be concealed in it: And in this 
caſe You might be ſubjected to inconveniencies 
greater even than thoſe which you have already ſuſ- 
- _-_ tained on my account. 
From my coutin Morden, were he to come, I could 
not hope protection; ſince, by his letter to me, it is 
evident, that my brother has engaged him in his party: 
Nor would I, by any means, ſubject ſo worthy a man 
to danger; as might be the caſe, from the violence of 
this ungovernable ſpirit. 
\ Theſe things conſidered, what better method can 
I take, than to go abroad to ſome one of the Engliſh 
colonies; where nobody but yourſelf ſhall know any- 
thing of me: nor You, let me tell you, preſently, 


nor till I am fixed, and, if it pleaſe God, in a coor 
0 
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of living tolerably to my mind. For it is no ſmall 
part of my concern, that my indiſcretions have laid fo 
heavy a tax upon You, my dear friend, to whom, 
once, I hoped to give more pleaſure than pain. 

I am at preſent at one Mrs. Moore's at Hampſtead: 
My heart miſgave me at coming to this village, be- 
cauſe I had been here with him more than once: 
But the coach hither was ſo ready a conveniency, 
that I knew not what to do better. Then I ſhall _ 
ſtay here no longer than till I can receive your anſwer _ 
to this : In which you will be pleaſed to let me know, 
if. I cannot be hid, according to your former contri- 
vance happy, had I given into it at the time! ] b 
Mrs. Townſend's aſſiſtance, till the heat of his ſearch 
be over. The Deptford road, I imagine, will be 
the right / direction, to hear of a paſſage, and to get 
{afely aboard. | 

O why was the great fiend of all unchained, and 
permitted to aſſumę ſo ſpecious a form, and yet allow- 
ed to conceal his feet and his talons, till with the one 
he was ready to trample upon my honour, and to 
ſtrike the other into my heart - And what had I done, 
that he ſhould be let looſe particularly upon me 

Forgive me this murmuring queſtion, the effect of 
my impatience, my guilty impatience, I doubt : For, 
as I have eſcaped with my honour, and nothing but 
my worldly proſpects, and my pride, my ambition, 
and my vanity, have ſuffered in this wreck of my 
hopefuller fortunes, may I not ſtill be more happy than 
I deſerve to be? And is it not in my own power ſtill, 
by the divine favour to ſecure the great ſtake of all ? 
And who knows, that this very path into which my 
inconſideration has thrown me, ſtrewed as it is with 
briars and thorns, which tear in pieces my gaudier 
trappings, may not be the right path to lead me into 
the great road to my future happineſs ; which might 
have been endanger'd by evil communication? 

And after all, Are there not ſtill more deſerving 
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perſons than I, who never failed in any capital point 
of duty, that have been more humbled than myſelf; 
and ſome too, by the errors of parents and relations, 
by the tricks and baſeneſs of guardians, and truſtees, 
and in which their own taſhneſs or folly had no part! 
I will then endeavour to make the beſt of my pre- 
ſent lot. And join with me, my beſt, my only friend, 
in praying, Lhat my puniſhment may end here; and 


that my preſent afflitions may be ſanQified to me. 


This letter will enable you to account for a line or 
two, which I ſent to Wilſon's, to be carried to you, 
only for a feint, to get his ſervant out of the way. 
He ſeemed to be left, as I thought, for a ſpy upon 
me. But returning too ſoon, I was forced to write 
a few lines for him to carry to his Maſter, to a tavern 
near Doctors- Commons, with the ſame view: And 
this happily anſwered my end. 
I wrote early in the morning a bitter letter to the 
wretch, which I left for him obvious enough; and [ 
ſuppoſe he has it by this time. I kept no copy of it. 
I ſhall recolle& the contents, and give you the parti- 

culars of all, at more leiſure. 
I am ſure you will approve of my eſcape.-- The ra- 
ther, as the people of the houſe muſt be very vile: 
For they, and that Dorcas too, did hear me (I know 
they did) cry out for help: If the fire had been other 
than a villainous plot . in the morning, to blind 
em, I pretended. to think it otherwiſe), they would 
hays been alarmed as much as I; and have run in, 
hearing ine ſcream, to comfort me, fuppoſing my terror 
Ves the fire; to relieve me, ſuppoſing it were any- 
thing elſe. But che vile Doreas went away, as ſoon 
s the ſaw the wretch throw his harms. about me !— 
Bleſs me, my dear, I had only my flippers and an 
vnder· petticoat on. I was, frighted out of my bed, 
by her cries of fire; and that I ſhould be burnt to 
aſhes in a moment !—And,ſhe to go away, and nevet 
to return, nor any-bedy elle : And yet I heard wo- 
h mens 
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mens voices in the next room; indeed I did. —An 
evident contrivance of them all—God be praiſed, I 
am out of their houſe ! T 
My terror is not yet over; I can hardly think my 
ſelf ſafe : Every well-dreſſed man I ſee from my win- 
dows, whether on, horſeback or on foot, I think to 
be him. | 
I know you. will expedite an anſwer. A man and 
horſe will be procured me to-morrow early, to carry 
This. To be ſure, you cannot return an anſwer by 
the ſame man, becauſe you muſt ſee Mrs. Townſend 
firſt : Nevertheleſs, I mall wait with impatience till 
E can; having no friend but you to apply to; and 

ing ſuch a ſtranger to this part of the world, that T 
know not which way to turn myſelf ; whither to go; 
nor what to do !——What a dreadful hand have I 
made of it | 

Mrs. Moore, at whoſe houſe I am, is a widow, and 
of a good character: And of this, one of her neigh: 
bours, of whom I bought a handkerchief, purpo fly 
to make inquiry before I would venture, inform 
me. 

I will not ſet my foot out of doors, till T have your 
direction: And I am the more ſecure, having dropt 
words to the people of the houſe where the coach ſet 
me down, as if I expected a chariot to meet me in 
my way to Hendon, a village a little diſtance from 
this. —And when I left their houſe, I walked back- 
ward and forward upon the hill, at firſt not knowing 
what to do, and afterwards, to be certain that I was 
not watched, before | ventured toinquireafteralodging, 

You will dire& for me, my dear by the name of 
Mrs. Harriot Lucas. 6. oy 

Had I not made my eſcape when I did, I was re- 
ſolved to attempt it again and again. He was gone to 
the Commons for a licence, as he wrote me word; 
for I refuſed to lee him, notwithſtanding the promiſe 
he extorted from me, e 

| How 
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How hard, how next to impoſſible, my dear, to 
avoid many leſſer deviations, when we are betrayed 
into a capital one! _ 

For fear I ſhould not get away at my firſt effort, I 
had appriſed him, that I would not ſet eye upon him 
under a week, in order to gain myſelf time for it in 
different ways—And were I fo to have been watched, 
as to have made it neceſſary, I would, after ſuch an 
inſtance of the connivance of the women of the houſe, 
have run out into the ſtreet, and thrown myſelf into the 
next houſe I could have enter'd, or claimed protection 
from the firſt perſon I had met—Women to deſert 
the cauſe of a poor creature, of their own Sex, in ſuch 
a ſituation, what muſt they*be Then, ſuch poor 
guilty ſort of figures did they make in the morning, 
after he was gone out ſo earneſt to get me up ſtairs, 
and to convince me, by the ſcorched window-boards, 
and burnt curtains and vallene, that the fire was re- 
al—that (although I ſeemed to believe all they would 
Have me believe) I was more and more reſolved to 
get out of their houſe at all adventures. | 
When 1 began, I thought to write but a few lines, 
But, be my ſubje& what it will. I know not how to 
conclude, when I write to you. It was always ſo: It 
is not therefore owing peculiarly to that moſt bl 
ing and unhappy ſituation, which you will allow, 
however, to engroſs, at preſent, the whole mind of 

Hur unhappy, but ever affeclionate, 
CLarissA HARLOWE. 
LETTER I. VI. 

. Mr. LoveLacs, To Jonn BEBLTORD, Ee; 
| Friday morning, paſt Tuo o Clock.” 
15 Triumpbe | To Clariſſa, fing ! Once more, 

what a happy man thy friend !—A filly dear no- 
vice, to be heard to tell the coachman whither to car- 
her !—And to go to Hampſtead, of all the villages 
about London !— The place where we had been to- 

gether more than once ! 
Methinks 


expect from the raſcal's diligence and man 
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Methinks I am ſorry ſhe managed no better I—1 


ſhall find the recovery of her too eaſy a taſk, I fear 
Had ſhe but known, how much difficulty enhances the 
value of any thing with me, and had ſhe had the Jeaſt 
notion of obliging me, ſhe would never have ſtopt 
ſhort at Hampſtead, ſurely. 

Well, but after all this exultation, thou wilt aſk, 
If I have already got back my charmeft ?——1 have 
not. But knowing where ſhe is, is almoſt the fame 
thing as having her in my power: And'it delights me 
to think, how ſhe will ſtart and tremble, when I firſt 
pop upon her ! How ſhe will look with conſeious 
guilt, that will more than wipe off my guilt of Wed- 
neſday night, when ſhe ſees her injured lover, and 
acknowledged huſband, from whom, the greateft 
of felonies, ſhe would have ſtollen herielf. 

But thou wilt be impatient to know ho this came 
about. Read the incloſed here, and rememiber the 
inſtructions, which, from time to time, I have given 


my fellow, in apprehenſion of ſuch an-elopement ; 


and that will tell thee all, and what l may reaſonably 
og, 


he wiſhes ever to ſee my face again. | 

I received it about half an hour ago, juſt as L was 
going to lie down in my cloaths: And it has made me 
o much alive, that, midnight as it is, I have ſent for 
a Blunt's chariot, to attend me here by day-peep, 


with my ufual coachman, if poſſible ; and knowing - 


not elſe what to do with myſelf; I fat down, and, in 


the joy of my heart, have not onty wrote thus far, 
but have concluded upon the meaſures I ſhall tak 
when admitted to her preferice : For well am IU aware 


of the difficulties I ſhall have to contend with from 
— 
Honored Sur, | OP 3 


IIS is to certifie your honner, as hew.] am beer 
A at Hameſtet, wher I have found out my Lady to 
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be in logins at one Mrs. Moore's, near upon Hameſtet 
hethe. And I have ſo ordered matters, that her lady- 
ſhip cannot ſtur but I have muſt have notice of her go- 
ins and comins. AsTknowed I durſt not look into your 
Honner's faſe, if I had not found out my Lady, thoff 
ſhe was gone off the prems's in a quartir off an hour, 
as a man may ſay ; ſo I knowed you would be glad at 
heart to know I had found her out: And ſo I ſend 
thiſs Petur Partick, whois to haf 5 ſhillings, it being 
now nere 12 of the clock at nite; for he would not 
ſtur, without a heartie drinck too beſides : And I was 
willing all ſhulde be ſnug likewayes at the logins be- 
fore I ſent. | | 

. 'T have munny of youre Honner's, but I thout as 
how if the man was payed by me beforeend, he 
mought play trix; ſo left that to youre Honner. 
My Lady knows nothing of my being hereaway. 
But I thoute it beſt not to leve the plaſs, becauſe ſhe 
has tacken the logins but for a fue nites. 

If your Honner cum,to the Upper Flax, I will be 
in ſite all the day about the Tapp-houſe or the Hethe; 
I have borroued an othir cote, inſtead off your Hon- 
ner's liferie, and a blacke wigge ; ſoe cannot be knoen 
by my Lady, iff as howe ſhe ſhuld ſee me: And 
have made as if I had the toothe-ake ; ſo with my 
hancriffe at my mothe, the tethe which your Honner 
was pleſed to bett out with your honner's fyſte, and 
my dam*d wide mothe, as your Honner notifys it to 
be, cannot be knoen.to be mine. p 
The tow iner letters I had from my Lady before 
the went off the prems's. One was to be left at Mr, 
Wilſon's for Miſs Howe. 'The next was to be for 
your Honner. But I knew you was not at the plaſe 
directed; and being afear'd of what fell out; ſol kept 
them for your Honner, and ſo could not give um to 

u, until I ſeed you. Miſs How's I only made be- 
-b 'to ber Ladiſhip as I carred it, tranny 
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there. was nothing left for hur, as ſhee wiſhed to 
knoe : .So here they be bothe. | 
Jam, may it pleſs your Honner, 
| Dur Honner's moſt dutiful, 
and, wonce more, bappy ſervant, 


WM. SUMMERS, 
Tur two inner letters, as Will. calls them, 'tis 


plain, were wrote for no other purpoſe, but to ſend 


him out of the way with them, and one of them to 
amuſe me. That directed to Mifs Howe is only this: 
| | Thurſday, June 8. 
Write this, my dear Miſs Howe, only for a feint, 
and to ſee if it will go current. I ſhall write at 
arge very ſoon, if not miſerably prevented III 
Cr. H. 
Now, Jack, will not her feirts juſtify mine? Does 
the not invade my province, thinkeſt thou? And is it 
not now fairly come to Who ſball moſt deceive and 
cheat the tber? So, I thank my ſtars, we are upon 
a par, at laſt, as to this point Which 1s a great 
eaſe to my conſcience, thou muft believe. And if 
what Hudibras tells us is true, the dear fugitive has 
alſo abundance of pleaſure to come. 


Doubtlefs tbe pleaſure is as great 

In being cheated, as to cheat. 

As lookers-on find moſt delight, 

Who leaſt perceive the juggler's ſteight, 
And ſtill the lefs they ya warp | 
The more admire the fleight of hand. 


Tuts is my dear juggler's letter to me; the other 
inner letter ſent by Will. ; 
Mr. Lovelace, Thurſday, June 8. 
O not give me cauſe to dread your return. It you 
would not that I ſhould hate you for ever, fend 
me half a line by the bearer, to aſſure me that you 
will not attempt to ſee me for a week to come. I can- 
not look you in the face without equal confuſion 2 
ö an 18 
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indignation. The obliging me in This is but a poor 
atonement for your laſt night's vile behaviour. 

You may paſs this time in a journey to your uncle's; 
and I cannot doubt, if the Ladies of your family are 
as favourable to me, as you have aſſured me they are, 
but that you will have intereſt enough to — rr 
one of them, to oblige me with her company. After 

our baſeneſs of laſt night, you will not wonder, that 
Ling upon this proof of your future honour. 

It Ciptain Tom. nſon comes mean time, I can hear 
what he has to ſay, and ſend you an account of it. 

But in. leſs than a week, if you ſee me, it muſt be 
owing to a freſh act of violence, of which you know 
not the conſequence. | 
Send me the requeſted line, if ever you expect to 
have the forgiveneſs confirmed ; the promiſe of 


which you extorted from 


The Unbappy, 
| | Cr. H. 


Now, Belford, what canſt thou ſay in behalf of this 
ſweet rogue of a 3 ? What canft thou ſay for her? 
*Tis apparent, that ſhe was fully determined upon an 
elopement, when the wrote it: And thus would ſhe 
make me a party againſt myſelf, by drawing me in 
to give her a week's time to compleat it in: And, 
wickeder ſtill, ſend me upon a fool's errand to bring 
up one of my couſins: When we came, to have 
the ſatisfaction of finding her gone off, and me expo- 
ſed for ever What puniſhment can be bad enough 
for ſuch a little villain of a Lady | 
But mind, moreover, how plauſibly ſhe accougts 
by this billet (ſuppoſing ſhe had no opportunity of 
eloping before 1 returned) for the reſolution bf hot 
Teeing me for a week ; and for the bread and butter 
Expedient ! So childiſh as we thought it! 
The Chariot is not come; and if it were, i is yet 

x too 
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too ſoon for every-thing, but my impatience. And as 
I have already taken all my meaſures, and can think 
of nothing but my triumph, I will reſume her violent 
letter, in order to ſtrengthen my reſolutions againſt 
her. I was before in too gloomy a way to proceed 
with it: But now the ſubject is all alive to me, and 
my gayer fancy, like the ſun- beams, will irradiate it, 
_ turn the ſolemn deep green into a brighter ver- 
ure. 

When I have called upon my charmer to explain 
ſome parts of her letter, and to atone for others, I 
will ſend it, or a copy of it, to thee, 

Suffice it at preſent to tell thee, in the firſt place. 
that ſbe is determined never to be my wife.—To be 
ſure, there ought to be no compulſion in ſo material 
a caſe. Compulſion was her parents fault, which I 
have cenſured fo ſeverely, that I ſhall hardly be guil- 
ty of the ſame. And J am glad I know her mind as 
JJ. EEE 
I have ruined her, ſhe ſays !—Now that's a fib, 
take it in her own way ;—IfI had, ſhe would not 
perhaps have run away from me. nd 


© She is thrown 2 the wide world : Now I own, 
that Hampſtead-Heath affords very pretty, and very 
extenſive proſpeQs ; but 'tis not the wide world nei- 
ther: And ſuppoſe that to be her grievance, I hope 
ſoon to reſtore her to a narrower. 

I am the enemy of ber foul, as well as of ber Bo- 
nour [—Confoundedly ſevere ! Nevertheleſs, another 
fib For I love her ſoul very well; but think no 


more of it in this caſe than of my ewn. 


She is to be thrown upon flrangers } —And is not 


that her own fault? Much againit my will, Iam 
ſure! | © 
She is caſt from a ſtate of independency into one of 
obligation. She never was in a ſtate of independency ; 
nor is it fit a woman thould, of any age, or in any 
ſkate of life. And as to the ſtate of obligation, there 
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is no ſuch thing as living without being beholden to 
ſomebody. Mutual obligation is the very eſſence 
and foul of the ſocial and commercial life: Why 
ſhould ſhe be exempt from iti? l am ſure the perſon 
ſhe raves at, defires not ſuch an exemption ;—has 
been long dependant upon her, and would rejoice to 
owe furtber obligations to her, than he can boaſt of 
hitherto. | 

She talks of her father's curſe :—But have I not 
repaid him for it an hundred-fold, in the ſame coin ? 
But why muſt the faulis of other people be laid at my 
door ? Have I not enow of my own ? | 

But the grey-eyed dawn begins to peep—Let me 
ſum up all. 

In ſhort, then, the dear creature's letter is a col- 
leon of inveQtives not very new to me; though the 
occaſion for them, no doubt, is new to ber. A little 
ſprinsling of the romantic and contradiQory runs thro? 
it. She loves, and ſhe hates: She encourages me to 
paring her, by telling me I ſafely may; and yet ſhe 

gs I will not: She apprehends poverty and want, 
yet reſolves to give away her eſtate: To gratify 
whom ?—Why in ſhort, thoſe who have been the 
cauſe. of her misfortunes. And finally, tho? ſhe re- 
ſolves never to be mine, yet ſhe has ſome regrets at 
leaving me, becauſe of the opening prolpeQs of a re- 
conciliation. with her friends. 

But never did morning dawn ſo tardily as this |— 
The chariot not yet come neither. | 


A GENTLEMAN to ſpeak with me, Dorcas 
Who can want me thus early ? 

Captain Tomlinſon, ſayſt thou! Surely he muſt 
have travelled all night !—Early rifer as I am, how 
could he think to find me up tbus early? | 

Let but the chariot come, and he ſhall accompany 
me in it to the bottom of the hill (tho? he return to 
town on foot; for the Captain 1s all obliging . 

nels), 
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neſs), that I may hear all he has to ſay, and tell him 
all my mind, and loſe no time. | 

Well, now am] ſatisfied, that this rebellious flight 


will turn to my advantage, as all cruſh'd rebellions 
do to the advantage of a Sovereign in poſſeſſion. 


Dx ar Captain, I rejoice to ſee you: Juſt in the 
nick of time : See ! See! | 


And from her mantle ſhakes her tears; 
The ſun ariſing, mortals chears, 
And drives the rifing miſts away, 


In promiſe of a glorious day. 


The roſy-finger'd morn appear, 


Excuſe me, Sir, that I ſalute you, from my favour- 
ite Bard. He that riſes with the Lark, will ſing with 
the Lark. Strange news ſince I ſaw you, Captain! 
Poor miſteken Lady - But you have too much good- 
neſs, I know, to reveal to her uncle Harlowe the er- 
rors of this capricious Beauty. It will all turn out for 
the beſt. You muſt accompany me part of the way. 
I know the delight you take in compoſing differences, 
But 'tis the taſk of the Prudent to heal the breaches 
made by the raſhneſs and folly of the Imprudent. 


AND now (all around me ſo ſtill, and fo filent) the 
rattling of the chariot-wheels at a ſtreet's diſtance, do 
I hear ! And to to this angel of a Lady I fly. 

Reward, O God of Love (the cauſe is thy own 
reward thou, as it deſerves, my ſuffering perſevere- 
ance |—Succeed my endeavours to bring back to thy 
obedience, this charming tugitive | Make her ac- 
knowledge her raſhneſs ; repent her inſults ; implore 


my forgiveneſs; beg to be re-inſtated in my favour, 


and that | will bury in oblivion the remembrance of 


her hentous offence againſt thee, and againſt me, thy 
faithful votary. | | 


Tux 
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The chariot at the door -I come! I come 
I attend you, good Captain 
Indeed, Sir a 
Pray, Sir——Civility is not ceremony, 
And now, dreſſed like a bridegroom, my heart ela- 
ted beyond that of the moſt deſiring one (attended by 
a footman whom my beloved never ſaw, I am alrea- 


dy at Hampſtead ! 


END of VOL. iv. 
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